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PARADISE LOST: 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDERS 


James L. McCartney, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Commander (MC) U.S. N. R. 
Garden City, N.Y. 


Numerous books and articles have been written purporting to des- 
scribe the customs and beliefs of primitive man as found in certain Pa- 
cific Islands. Many of these treatises have helped us understand the psy- 
chology of modern man, and it is the object of this paper to further elu- 
cidate this subject as personally seen in the Marshall Islands. Following 
the battle of Kwajalein, Naval authorities moved into the area, and Civil 
Affairs Medical Officers were assigned to care for the natives. The Ad- 
miral ordered this officer to visit all the villages under his supervision 
and render a report on the physical and psychological condition of the 
natives. After eight months of making detailed inspection of all these 
islands, living alone in the native villages for days on end, sleeping in 
their native huts, eating their food, attending their religious services and 
their dances, studying their habits and customs, and talking with them 
individually, it was felt that the Marshallese have much to contribute to 
psychiatric understanding. 

The Marshall archipelago consists of thirty-four low-lying coral 
atolls and islands, about four thousand miles from San Francisco and 
three thousand miles from Shanghai, 4 degrees 30 minutes north of the 
equator, and about seven hundred miles from one end of the archipela- 
go to the other, although the total land surface is only seventy-four 
square miles. This area has a tropical climate of marine type, with uni- 
form temperature that has an annual mean of 81 degrees and no need 
for clothing. The total population has remained almost constantly 
around ten thousand between 1874 and 1944, with a sex ratio of 107.5 
males to every 100 females, and a birth and death rate very close togeth- 
er, 21 to 22.9 respectively. 

When the natives settled on these islands is not known, but they 
ate closely affiliated with the Polynesians in racial characteristics and 
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are known as Micronesians. In general, their skin color is a light-brown, 
slightly darker in shade than that of the Samoans. The sudoriferous 
glands are active. Most natives have straight, thick black hair, but a few 
show wavy or curly hair. Facial hair is rather sparse, but axillary and 
pubic hair is well developed. The male genitalia usually are small and 
never circumcised. The female introitus is ample, pelvis aequabiliter 
justo major, early formed breasts with mamma areolata and the mammae 
soon become pendulous. The face is long and oval, and is marked by a 
high forehead, prominent cheekbones, a broad mouth, arched lips, white 
regular teeth, a fairly broad nose, dark brown eyes, and largish ears. 
Both sexes have long, narrow heads, with a cephalic index for the men of 
71.5 and for the women 75.2. The men average 5 ft. 4 in. in height, 
while the women average 5 feet. The pulse range is 54 to 100 and the 
average is 80. Blood pressure is from 100/70 to 140 / go and the adult 
male averages 125/77. Though well proportioned and graceful, both 
sexes are generally slender and thin, their feet and hands are small, their 
fingers are well tapered and long, but musculature is poorly developed. 
Obesity is rare. The average weight for the men is 134 pounds, while 
for the women is 118 pounds. It is felt that they are not a stone-age 
people on their way up, but the remnants of a vanished race that has de- 


scended. 


Tue Wuitre Man CaMeE 


History tells us that the white man came to disturb this paradise 
first in 1526, when the Spaniard, Garcia de Loyasa, sighted these islands, 
but did not stay. An occasional ship came this way for the next forty 
years, but after that, for nearly two centuries this haven was lost to the 
western world. Then in 1765 the British came this way, and it was Mar- 
shall in 1788 who gave them their name. It was not until 1816 that for- 
eigners came to stay awhile, and the Russian, Kotzebue, introduced iron 
goods, goats, chickens, pigs, syphilis and gonorrhea. But it was not un- 
til 1852 that white men decided these primitives needed to be “saved,” 
and the Boston Mission Society sent four missionaries, one of them a doc- 
tor, to this area. Then the world really took an interest, and in 1885 Ger-. 
many decided these islands needed protection. Japan thought she could: 
do it better in 1914, and now in 1944 the white man comes again. 

Germany brought her Kultur to the islanders for approximately 
thirty years and Japan brought her imperialism for another thre. 
cades with slight effect upon the psychology of the natives, but the 
American Protestant missionaries started a metamorphosis ninety years 
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ago which brought conflict to the native soul. It was these missionaries 
who gave these islands their written language, putting the native tongue 
into the English alphabet, and giving them the Bible and hymnal. There 
are twenty-two preaching stations throughout the islands, each with a 
native evangelist trained in a mission school. Church membership has 
hovered in the neighborhood of three thousand, about one-third of the 
population. In 1899 the picture was complicated by the introduction of 
Roman Catholic missionaries who remained in the islands until 1935, and 
are reported to have converted 645 Marshallese. 

There is no question that Christianity as it was interpreted by the 
missionaries has had a marked influence upon the life and behavior of the 
natives, but existence is too easy in these islands to impel them to strug- 
gle for another paradise. The natives are neither aggressive nor com- 
petitive, they are a rather happy-go-lucky people and adopt a laissez- 
faire attitude about life and death. They enjoy the sensual side of life 
and very few have found any incentive for intellectual pursuits, al- 
though as a general rule they have an average intellectual capacity. The 
trees and soil give them all the necessary food without cultivation, even 
the pigs, chickens and ducks feed themselves. They cook in the ground 
and eat with their hands. The lagoons abound in all kinds of sea-food 
just for the taking, and yet the natives infrequently go to the effort. The 
coconut palm or rain give them drink. They sit, eat, love, and sleep on 
mats on the floor. Their huts are usually single-roomed and the family 
all sleep together. The lagoon is there to bathe or swim in, the reef is 
there to carry away their waste, they have no glass windows nor locked 
doors, and even malaria is not amongst them. The white man brought 
them gonorrhea and syphilis, and the need to worry about the here- 
after. 


A SENSE OF SHAME 


Before the missionaries came, the men wore mat or fiber loincloths, 
which hung down to the knees for dress but were drawn up short when 
working. Women wore two mats or fiber skirts, one forming a brief 
apron in front, and the other wrapped around the waist from behind. In 
some of the outlying islands, and when white men are not around, the 

ves still dress in this costume. The men generally wear only the 
loiacloth even today when boating or fishing, or resting in their huts. At 
sthey sleep in the complete nude or only with a towel around the 
hips. An adult imbecile has been seen wandering around his village 
with his genitalia exposed and causing no comments from the natives. 
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Boys until the teens go nude or wear abbreviated loincloth, and always 
go nude while swimming, no matter where; while girls, until the signs 
of puberty used to wear only a small apron in front. Today they are 
usually dressed. The missionaries brought the natives shame, and so to- 
day, European clothing covers their nakedness. Men wear trousers and 
shirts, and must be so dressed before they are allowed in a church. Some 
even wear coats. Women retain the native mat skirts as underclothing 
and in addition wear ill-fitting dresses, covering well the legs and chest. 
The older women still wear the “Mother Hubbard,” with its high neck, 
long sleeves and ankle length skirt. Some even wear night shirts to sleep, 
but if not overly missionized, they usually sleep with the upper part of 
the body bare, and wear a petticoat or mat about the waist at night. 

Tatooing was universal but discouraged by the missionaries, who 
finally got the Japanese authorities to make tatooing or making marks on 
one’s own or another’s body unlawful. But the natives valued tatooing 
highly. Men are tatooed on the chest and back; women on the arms and 
shoulders. Facial tatooing may be worn only by men of the noble 
class, and aristocratic women may be more elaborately tattooed than 
commoners. Considerable ceremonial surrounds the process of tattoo. 
Scarification and other mutilations were not practiced, except to pierce 
the earlobes and enlarge the hole. 

Both men and women formerly wore their hair long, but now the 
men keep it cut short and the women have theirs bobbed. Both sexes are 
fond of floral necklaces and garlands, shell trinkets, golden and silver 
rings, wreaths and gay colored headbands, and various ear ornaments. 
They frequently wear a flower stuck above the ear. Formerly they 
used to anoint the skin with coconut oil, but now it is only used on fes- 
tive occasions. Both men and women are generally clean about their 
habits, and take a bath each evening. They may bathe in the lagoon and 
rinse off with rain water. In most villages they go to the outer reef on 
the ocean side of the island to defecate, at night or just before sunup, 
and they carefully avoid being seen urinating or defecating by anybody 
outside the family. After defecating they carefully wash themselves 
with sea water. 


MarTRILINEAL INHERITANCE 


The natives do not recognize private property in land, and all land 
is considered to be the collective property of clans, whose chiefs admin- 
ister and distribute it. Inheritance is matrilineal; all moveable possess- 
ions and claims to real estate are transmitted exclusively through the fe- 
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males. The younger brothers and sisters of the deceased take prece- 
dence in inheritance. If there are no such survivors, a woman possess- 
ions go to her children, whereas the property of a man descends to his 
sister’s children and not his own. A spouse never shares the estate. With 
the coming of Christianity, this plan was somewhat upset, as the Church 
was given lands. Then under the German regime an attempt was made 
to transmit the property to sons, and the Japanese tried to promote pa- 
trilineal inheritance. 

The Marshall Islanders are divided into a large number of clans. 
These are large kin-groups, united by a tradition of descent from a com- 
mon female ancestor. The members of the clan may be scattered over 
a number of islands or atolls, but those who live together as a unit con- 
stitute a sub-clan. Membership is dependent upon descent through the 
females. A man cannot pass on his clan affiliation to his own children, 
even if he knows who they are; the children belong to the clan and sub- 
clan of their mother. Succession to office as a chief or headman, and the 
inheritance of property and rank are likewise transmitted through fe- 
males; a man’s heir is his sister’s son, not his own son. In pre-Christian 
times, when a man married, he went to live with his wife’s relatives, and 
resided on land belonging to her clan; but he retained rights in his own 
clan and could always return to it. In recent years an attempt has been 
made to change this, and to have the wife go to the man’s clan. Native 
custom still forbids marriage with all members of one’s own clan as in- 
cestuous. 

Under the matrilineal and communal system there is no illegiti- 
macy, and chastity is considered unimportant. Children are always wel- 
comed., Native parents are reported never to have whipped their child- 
ren in the old days, but to have relied on shame and ridicule to prevent 
the repetition of “bad” behavior. American missionaries apparently be- 
lieved in the principle of “spare the rod and spoil the child,” for in re- 
cent years natives have resorted to physical punishment, when they 
wished to exorcise their guilt feeling. But children are still welcome, 
and women still have the right of inheritance. The child can be given 
to a sister, a grandmother, or be turned over to a barren woman to com- 
plete her life more fully. It is considered an honor to adopt a child 
from another family, and this occurs frequently. An adopted child be- 
comes a full member of the family of his foster parents and assumes a 
complete new set of kinship ties. 

The child is born, nursed at the breast for at least a year whenever 
he desires, in public or otherwise, and grows. He often wanders from 
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Marshall Island culture, by parents, older brothers or sisters. Cultural 
values and religious tenets were formerly transmitted by the myths and 
folk tales, which we told at the family circle in the evenings, but much 
of this was taken over by the missionaries. Practical knowledge was 
gained by experience, guided by instructions and warnings from parents 
and older adults, but the Germans and Japanese instituted schools. 
Mothers taught their daughters the art of love, and youth was given 
freedom in the moonlight. Today free love is tabooed by the Church, 
but not tamed. 


Free Love 


The native reasons that a child breathed and ate in its first hours of 
life, then why should youth, at puberty, nature’s landmark of sex ma- 
turity, be compelled to starve? They say youth is for love, and old 
age is for wisdom. Thus little or no restraint is placed on youth in spite 
of the Church. Children learn the facts of sex at an early age, for the 
family live in close proximity in a single room hut, and the natives are 
not hesitant in the discussion of sexual matters. Before puberty, sexual 
activity is disapproved but not prohibited, and chastity before marriage 
is neither required nor valued. Sexual advances are generally initiated 
by the male, but suggestive behavior on the part of the girl is not 
frowned on. During his youth a man is more or less expected to strive 
to seduce every girl of his acquaintance, with the exception of those for- 
bidden to him by incest rules. 

A commoner is forbidden to approach a girl of the nobility, but if 
she is unmarried, she may indulge sexually with any commoner she de- 
sires. A man of the aristocratic class has access to both common and 
noble girls. Before the “Christian Era” the Chief had the rignt to de- 
flower all the girls of the community. 


INCEST 


Sex relations are permitted, not only between husband and wife, 
but also between brother-in-law and sister-in-law and between cross 
cousins, such as the children of a brother and a sister as contrasted to 
the children of two brothers or two sisters. Incest rules are much more 
strict for commoners than for members of the nobility. Among com- 
mon people intercourse between father and daughter has always been 
forbidden and is extremely rare, whereas among chiefs such incest was 
regarded lightly. Mother-son and brother-sister incest is rare for both 
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nobles and commoners. All incest rules are sanctioned by the natives 
who believe that intercourse with a forbidden relative will precipitate 
violent plevic cramps in the women, resulting in penis captivus which 
can only be relieved by a native medicine man. Sexual intercourse is 
forbidden to any person who is ill, to menstruating women, and to per- 
sons actually engaged in building a canoe, tattooing or in curing diseases. 

The native incest rules are strictly adhered to. Since a family name 
is not used, and each individual uses the name he was given at the time 
of his birth, there is no way of telling kinship by name. Respect is 
shown the maternal grandfather, but the paternal grandfather is not 
considered, although a woman may not marry or have sex relations with 
either grandfather. Special respect is shown the maternal grandmother, 
and a man may not marry or have sex relations with either grandmother. 
This taboo also holds for any female relative of the grandmother’s gen- 
eration. Respect is shown the father, and there is a strict sex taboo be- 
tween the father and daughter, and between mother and son. There is a 
sex taboo with paternal uncle, sister’s husband, husband’s sister, maternal 
or paternal aunt, and “sister” of mother, wife of an uncle, husband’s 
brother or mother’s brother. There is a special admonition that one can- 
not talk with husband’s sister or the wife of a maternal uncle, and a per- 
son may not embrace, lie on the same mat with, eat food touched by, 
accompany when going to defecate, or reproach husband’s sister. There 
is a taboo on sex relations and discussion of sexual matters between 
brother and sister, although there is prefect freedom to discuss these 
matters with anybody else. There is a sex taboo between parallel cou- 
sins; son or daughter of father’s brother or mother’s sister, especially if 
older than self. Sex relations and marriage are permitted between cross 
cousins; son or daughter of father’s sister or mother’s brother. Sexual 
relations are permitted with wife’s elder sister or husband’s elder broth- 
er, elder brother’s wife or elder sister’s husband, wife’s younger sister or 
brother; but there is a strict taboo and the man is even prohibited from 
talking with his wife’s brother’s wife. He must show respect and obedi- 
ence to his wife’s brother. 

Even stronger than the natural ties of kinship is an artificial bond, 
ceremonially established, which makes two persons of the same sex 
“best friends.” They must belong to different clans and this relation- 
ship can only be established with one person, and is fulfilled during adol- 
escence by exchanging names and the drawing and mingling of blood. 
They become members of each other’s clan and are bound to observe 
all the incest and marriage restrictions of both. “Best friends” live to- 
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gether in the same hut and share each other’s goods and chattels, but 
not their spouses. The relationship lasts for life. 

Homosexuality is not known in the Marshall Islands as far as could 
be determined. A few old men were found living alone in individual 
huts, near their families, but as a general rule every hut contained both 
sexes. In games and sports the sexes separated, but there appeared to be 
no embarrassment in the presence of the opposite sex. Masturbation and 
sexual manipulations are not taboo but the child is encouraged in het- 
erosexual activity. Sexual curiosity is never discouraged. Exhibition- 
ism and rape have not been reported among the islanders. 

The husband and supposed “father” of the children is the titular 
head of the family, but his authority is slight and is largely subject to the 
will of his wife, her male relatives, and the chief of her clan. The wife’s 
brother, in particular, has the power to exact respect and obedience. If 
the wife is superior in rank to her husband, his authority disappears com- 
pletely. In polygamous households, which the church does not recog- 
nize, the wife of superior status controls the activities of the others. The 
first-born child of the family, whether boy or girl, occupies a position 
of special authority over his younger brothers and sisters, and even over 
the children of the younger brothers and sisters of his parents. They 
must show him marked respect, avoid physical contact with him, and 
be careful to do nothing to annoy or shame him. His younger brothers 
and sisters seek his advice on all family matters, and they must secure 
his permission in order to marry. 

With the exception of the above restrictions, which the child soon 
learns, he or she approaches adolescence with perfect freedom, and the 
teachings of the missionaries have done little to alter the fundamental 
urge, except to drive it under cover. , 































CoMING oF AGE 





The young boy approaches puberty with full consciousness of 
what to expect, for the natives discuss sexual matters freely and openly. 
Some of their dances culminated in coitus and even today these dances 
may mimic the sexual act. Every celebration and ceremony is made an 
occasion for a dance, and the dances are accompanied by the music of 
drums, guitars and shell trumpets. Appropriate songs are sung during 
the performance, and much of the traditions of the clan are transmitted 
by these songs. When censorship is not too strict, little is left to the 
imagination, and although the missionaries introduced the round dances 
to replace these sexual orgies and expelled church members who in- 
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dulged in the native dances, these dances still survive, although usually 
hampered with clothing. The Marshallese have no ceremony, as many 
other primitive peoples have, to usher in the signs of manhood, but 
when the dreams of puberty come to plague the young lad, he is expect- 
ed to be about his business. He need not be troubled in his sleep. 


In earlier years, the girls were introduced to womanhood with 
much ceremony, but this has passed with the passing of the menstrual 
hut. The girl menstruates in the Marshall Islands anywhere from eight 
to thirteen, and she is supposed to be betrothed before this age. But mis- 
sionary influence has raised the age of marriage consent. Formerly when 
the girl first menstruated she was sent to a seclusion hut especially pre- 
pared for her, accompanied by a number of immature girls who acted as 
maids-in-waiting. She spent fifteen days in the hut and bathed in the 
sea at least once every day, and was purified with sweet-smelling smoke. 
On the fifteenth day a final ceremony was held, which marked the end 
of her girlhood. Friends and relatives presented her with fine mats and 
trinkets. Dancing continued far into the night, and was indulged in by 
all unmarried natives of her station, who had left their boyhood or girl- 
hood behind but had not yet found their mates. 


They would wait until the moon had risen and their adults had re- 
tired to their huts. Someone would begin a melancholy song, and then 
gradually the adolescent boys and girls would gather in a circle on the 
beach. They seated themselves in the tropical moonlight. Slowly they 
began swaying, bending, working themselves into a rhythmic trance as 
life crept into the song. One of the boys clasping the dram between 
his knees and pounding it with his palms, produced a booming tone that 
roused the primal urge in all of them. The boys would intonate a bes- 
tial sort of grunt, like the heavy breathing of an animal, and everyone 
clapped on their thighs and breasts to accentuate the beat. 


Six couples would then leave the group and move onto the moon- 
lit sand, dancing, writhing; every step, every movement set in a routine 
patterned a thousand years before. The ancient chant was in obsolete 
language, but the meaning was unmistakable; earthy, fleshy, insidious, 
persistent and maddening. The boys and girls shook, shivered, swayed, 
and retreated, grimaced and stopped, shuffling their feet in the warm 
sand. 


he dancers were no longer individuals; they were bodies aban- 
doned to a ritual. As from ancient times they were reduced to an age 
when but two impulses held sway: to live and to propagate. 
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Faces repeated in the swirling circle and slowly changed, as if by 
make-up, to masks of delirious exaltation. Loin clothing slipped from 
the dancers. Their oiled and sweaty bodies glistened in the moonlight. 
The drum rhythm mounted in a series of spasmodic crescendos. 

Warned by one loud boom, the dancers turned and copulated, and 
for a mad moment of transport, they quivered in each others’ arms. The 
pattern was so arranged that partners changed, until the circle was com- 
pleted. 

The exhausted dancers lay until the dawn, then quietly stole away 
to return to their huts and sleep away the day. 













MarRIAGE 































Marriage can take place at any time after puberty, and in general, 
boys commonly marry between fourteen and sixteen and girls between 
twelve and fourteen. Although marriage arrangements may be made in- 
formally between the two people concerned, after they have found that 
they are physically compatible, the negotiations must be formally initi- 
ated by the parents or elder brother or sister of the young man. They 
approach the girl’s parents or elder siblings through an intermediary, 
who merely makes a request for the girl. Her relatives discuss the mat- 
ter and then reply to those of the youth, through the intermediary. If 
the answer is favorable, an open and general discussion takes place, and 
all possible objections to the proposed union are raised. The wedding 
ritual itself is very simple, and there is no exchange of gifts or other 
transfer of property. The man simply went to live at the home of his 
bride’s parents. But the missionaries have insisted that the couples must 
be married by ceremony, and vows must be taken. In these modern 
days, the newly wedded couple generally reside for a time at the home 
of the groom’s parents after the wedding, and later move into a hut of 
their own, usually not far away. 

Amongst commoners and “Christians,” monogamy is the rule, but 
in the past, chiefs were permitted to take as many wives as they desired. 
Although the number was unlimited, a chief rarely took more than four 
wives. The first wife of the chief was his principal wife. She lived 
apart from the others, managed the household, and was the only wife 
with whom the chief could properly have sexual intercourse. In prac- 
tice, the chief secretly had sex relations with his lesser wives and any 
woman in the community he desired. The chief could also lend his wife 
or wives to a visiting friend for an evening or two. On the other hand 
none of his wives could indulge themselves without his consent. In fact, 
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if the chief left the village for a time, all sexually active males were sup- 
posed to leave the village during his absence. Commoners were strictly 
forbidden to have intercourse with the wives of the nobility; formerly 
death was the penalty for such an act. 

Marriages are not very stable among the commoners. “Christian” 
natives are married by the church, but this is a formal matter only and 
has not changed the native practices in any fundamental way. Divorce 
has always been easily obtained by either husband or wife, without for- 
mality, and separations are quite frequent. Remarriage may take place 
immediately after separation. Adultery being common among the com- 
moners, it occasionally gives rise to jealously and leads to brawls. 
Among commoners adultery may be settled through divorce and re- 
marriage. Among “Christians” adulterers are dismissed from the church. 
Native custom did not recognize prostitution, although gifts were com- 
monly given in exchange for sexual favors. Widows, in particular, are 
quite free in their relations with men in return for lover’s gifts. On the 
other hand, visits of the “white men” have not been refused on the pay- 
ment of money. 

At the death of the chief, his wife or wives were taken by his broth- 
er, or some other near relative, lest they be tempted to marry someone 
of lesser rank, which is their privilege. The chief’s first wife became the 
second principal wife of his brother and was not reduced to the station 
of co-wife. It is customary for a chief to take for his principal wife the 
sister of his first wife if she should die. 


CHILDBEARING 


It is accepted that childbearing is the privilege of every woman. As 
soon as a woman finds that she is pregnant she gives up all heavy work 
and abstains from certain foods, such as octopus and coconut crab. As 
her time approaches, a small hut is built for her on the outskirts of the 
farmstead. When labor pains commence she retires to this hut, accom- 
panied by her mother, her husband’s mother, and any of her own or her 
husband’s grandmothers. Normally no man may enter the birth hut, 
though the husband may come to his wife’s assistance if the birth proves 
difficult. Professional midwives usually attend the delivery. 

The umbilical cord is cut by the woman’s mother, and the placen- 
ta is buried outside the village in a deep hole. The stump of the umbili- 
cal cord is tied off with a short length of coconut-fiber string, and the 
baby is washed with fresh coconut oil. The woman then goes to the la- 
goon and bathes in the sea water. After delivery the woman remains 
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in the birth hut for fifteen days. Each morning she sits over a smolder- 
ing fire so that the fumes and steam from the burning leaves may pene- 
trate her body. 

In order to safeguard and improve her milk supply, the mother con- 
fines her diet to arrowroot, taro, breadfruit and coconut milk. On the 
fifteenth day the mother and child leave the birth hut, and the child is 
ritually introduced to the community. There is no official announce- 
ment of the birth and no naming ceremony. The child is given a name 
which is the only name that he or she will go by thereafter. The name 
chosen is usually that of some famous departed clansman. For the first 
four months after the birth the mother continues to rest much of the 
time, and for a year she abstains from sexual intercourse. Until the in- 
fant is six weeks old it is fed entirely from the breast; thereafter it is oc- 
casionally given a little coconut milk. When the baby is two to twelve 
months old a ceremony is performed, at which time its hair is cut. The 
guests who attend this rite bring gifts of food, mats, and other trinkets 
for the child, though natives do not have dolls. This is the last cere- 
mony performed on behalf of the child until it reaches puberty, and in 
most Cases no attention is paid to the passing birthdays. In fact, most 
natives are unable to give their exact age. 

Children may suckle at the breast well past a year, and the mother 
does not hesitate to feed her child at her breast in any public place. In 
most cases the child is weaned at its first birthday. A mother may be 
seen snuggling her child, and rubbing noses with it or kissing its cheek, 
but kissing on the lips is considered part of the sex act, and a parent is 
never seen kissing a child, and a man and wife never kiss in public. The 
missionaries introduced handshaking, and it is now the common form of 
greeting between acquaintances of the same social standing and the same 
sex. Close friends of the same sex may embrace one another and rub 
noses, but a commoner does not touch a noble, and keeps at a respectable 
distance. A man is not supposed to verbally greet or shake hands with a 
married woman, particularly in the presence of her husband, as this 
would be considered a sexual advance. On the other hand the mission- 
aries shook hands with everybody, and it is the practice of the natives to 
line up on the arrival of Americans and to shake hands with the new ar- 
rivals, irrespective of age or sex. Should the visitor wish the favor of 
one of the women in the line, he would scratch the woman’s palm with 
his forefinger at the time of shaking hands, and if she returns his signal 
similarly, she will meet him later at an appointed place and “go for a 
walk” with him and indulge in “push, push.” The exclamation “Yokwe” 
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meaning “love” is used as a greeting on all occasions, irrespective of age, 
sex, or station in life. 

Sitting down in the presence of another is a sign of respect; stand- 
ing up in the presence of a superior is disrespectful. It is bad manners 
to stand or pass behind or to be above a superior. The natives generally 
sit cross-legged on the floor, seldom sit on chairs, and usually offer a 
chair or bench to their superiors. They may squat for hours on their 
haunches. It is exceedingly bad manners to enter the rear part of a 
dwelling, especially of a chief. Visitors are normally received outside 
the hut. If they are asked to enter, they should seat themselves near the 
door. It is bad manners to watch other people eat. It is especially bad 
manners to follow a person going to the reef, the ocean side of the 
island, as the person is likely going to defecate. One should not enter a 
bath hut when another is using it to take a bath. 

The head is the seat of the soul, and it is therefore particularly ob- 
jectionable to the natives if anyone except a parent touches their head 
or hair. A pat on the head, however well intentioned, would be regard- 
ed as an insult. Parents may pat their child on the head as a form of 
greeting. The head of the bed and the rear of the house are considered 
sacred, and should not be violated by strangers. 


RELIGION 


The Marshall Islanders have never had idols. They have always be- 
lieved in a Supreme Being, although they also believe in lesser spirits, 
who they think influence their lives. The missionaries introduced a new 
doctrine that has somewhat confused the situation, although most natives 
still believe that their lives are influenced by ghosts. 

Formerly the natives believed in deified ancestors and local gods. 
These were thought to be human beings whose departed souls had taken 
the shape of a stone, tree, fish or bird, and who acted as guardian spirits 
to their descendents. For this reason certain stones, trees and other ob- 
jects were held to be sacred. On Aur Atoll there is a basalt stone as high 
as a man, which no one is allowed to disturb, and on Namu Atoll a sim- 
ilar marble column is regarded as “the mother of all the tribes,” which 
was formerly worshiped once a year with sacrifices and ceremonies. In 
general however, there are few objects or places which today are sur- 
rounded by prohibitions. 

Each person is believed to have a soul, whose characteristics are 
much like water. The soul may leave the body temporarily during life, 
and it leaves it permanently six days after death. The name is closely 
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related to the soul; speaking the person’s name aloud is likely to disturb 
the soul. For this reason, names of the dead are never mentioned aloud. 
When the soul leaves the body it journeys to an after-world, which is 
thought by some natives to be situated on Knox Atoll. It is a small un- 
inhabited island in the furtherest southeastern corner of the Marshall 
Islands. It is stated that there is no punishment for evil deeds commit- 
ted during life; the dead are invisible, but enjoy every wordly pleasure. 
The Christian missionaries of course modified this belief and taught that 
there is punishment in the hereafter for sinners, although punishment by 
God or by spirits in the hereafter is still not a very powerful sanction to 
the Marshallese. Taking an oath means little to the natives if it is ad- 
ministered in the name of God. Far more effective is to ask them to 
swear by the face of son or daughter, or particularly by the face of the 
first-child. The natives have a strong belief that evil spirits cause illness 
and injury. 

The natives have taken on the Christian ministers as they took on 
the former medicine men, since these medicine men acted as intermedi- 
aries between the living and the spirits. Oracles were formerly consult- 
ed before beginning any important activity; today, new undertakings 
are initiated with prayer. 

In addition to attempting to gauge the disposition of the spirits 
through divination, the natives strove to ensure good fortune through 
magic and ceremonials. They had ritual means for gaining courage, 
ripening fruits, lulling storms, bringing rain, curing ills, etc. Elaborate 
ceremonies were performd to insure prosperity and fertility. Now the 
native expresses his faith in prayer, and sings hymns with great enthu- 
siasm. 

Every weekday, church members hold morning and evening ser- 
vices in their homes, consisting of prayers and hymn singing, and Sun- 
day is devoted almost exclusively to religious activities. The mission- 
aries taught that all labor and recreation on the Sabbath is a sin. No 
cooking is done on Sunday; the food consumed on that day is cooked 
on Saturday night. This belief was so strong that even the Japanese 
could not alter it, and it is somewhat disturbing to the natives that the 
American armed forces have required that routine activity continue as 
usual on Sundays. The first event on the Sabbath is Sunday School, 
which is held early in the morning. The native minister opens the meet- 
ing, and the congregation then divides into groups according to sex and 
age to study the lesson for the day. As soon as the Sunday School exer- 
cises are closed, the church service begins. The women always sit on 
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one side of the auditorium and the men on the other. The minister, or 
sometimes a member of the congregation selected by him, delivers a ser- 
mon and then announces the topic for the day, which is usually on a sub- 
ject such as “love,” “faith,” or “anger.” After the midday meal, the 
congregation reassembles about 3 o’clock to sing hymns and discuss the 
announced topic. The evening is normally devoted to a Christian En- 
deavor meeting, which is made up mostly of hymn singing and testi- 
monials. Thus it is seen that “Christian” rituals have more or less re- 
placed the aboriginal ceremonials. 

Although the missionaries have tried to stamp out smoking, drink- 
ing, card playing, dancing and sexual laxity, these practices are still 
wide-spread throughout the islands. As has been stated above, premari- 
tal philandering and adultery, as well as frequent divorce and remar- 
riage, are common today. Whenever a church member is suspected of 
sexual irregularity or of indulging in native dances or any other “un- 
christian” behavior, a special meeting of all the church members in the 
village is called to consider the case. At these meetings gossip runs rife, 
especially in a case of adultery. If the person is judged guilty, the “sin- 
ner” is suspended from the church, although he is readmitted to mem- 
bership if he reforms and publicly repents. 

The church membership has been considered a group by itself, and 
the minister has held that he was the “shepherd of his flock” and not 
subject to the dictates of the chief. Since the church property is “owned? 
by the Boston Mission, the church membership has considered this prop- 
erty free from the jurisdiction of the civil authorities. This situation 
has naturally led to a certain amount of friction amongst the natives. 


BuRIAL 


Age does not necessarily demand respect in the Marshall Islands. 
Should a person become too old to be of use about the farmstead, be 
helpless, hopelessly diseased, or offensive, he or she is apt to be secluded 
ina hut away from the rest of the family. The recluse is given the bar- 
est necessities of life and allowed to die. The natives seem to show no 
special concern about the poor unfortunate. 

Formerly the corpses of commoners were wrapped in a mat and 
taken outside the lagoon and simply dumped into the sea. The nobility 
were also buried at sea, but their bodies were weighted with stones. To- 
day the commoners and nobles are interred in cemeteries, and are buried 
in a stretched-out position. If a church member, a burial service may be 
said over the grave. The grave is covered with white coral sand, dec- 
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orated with a headstone and various trimmings. Under special circum- 
stances a corpse may still be thrown in the sea. Bodies of persons re- 
garded as evil or dangerous are fed to the sharks. Their bodies are tak- 
en out to sea and thrown overboard without any covering or protec- 
tion. 

Little ceremony surrounds the death of a commoner, although the 
burial of a chief is delayed for two days and two nights, during which 
time the women of the village wail, songs are sung, and a ceremonial 
dance and feast are held. Friends and relatives are notified of the death, 
and bring tokens to the deceased. Offerings of food and drink are placed 
before the corpse. 

Should rains or heavy seas wash out a skeleton, only the skull is 
saved. This is placed on top of another grave in the cemetery, prefer- 
able that of a clansman. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Americans brought “Christianity” to the Marshall Islands almost a 
hundred years ago, and they tried to change these natives to their way of 
thinking; but fundamentally they have remained the same. Things de- 
cay rapidly in the tropics, whether inanimate or animate, physical or 
spiritual, so nothing lasts long. There is a constant harmonizing with 
the inescapable action of nature, and the natives happily submit to its 
cycle. They feel that it is petty and vain to struggle against the inevit- 
able mould. 

The black hair of the native turns the sun’s rays, their thick skins 
are impervious to the temperature and their coarse feet tread the sharp 
coral as callously as their thoughts disregard the tenets of the white man, 
but they cannot disregard the primal urges. 

The native frees his mind, admitting simple thoughts and pleasures 
one at a time. The white man qualifies and complicates his joys with 
other issues. The native will eat his last handful of food without qualm 
for the next meal, but the white man must budget and squirm, weigh 
and measure and try to compromise with the inevitable. Perhaps the na- 
tive lacks imagination and pays for his serenity in the dulling of his sens- 
es to what the white man may consider “the finer things of life,” but it 
gives him no conflict and he finds no need to run away from reality. The 
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native says the white man thinks too much about everything, but the 
morrow always looks after itself, and so the native cannot get too con- 
cerned about the hereafter. 

Nevertheless, in these past hundred years, Christianity has had a 
marked influence upon the life and behavior of the Marshall Islanders, 
be it good or bad. The natives have allowed their religious beliefs to 
be superseded or greatly modified. Prayer and hymn singing have large- 
ly replaced aboriginal ceremonials. Native dances have diminished but 
persist. Nudity has almost disappeared, and the natives have been given 
a sense of shame, but in the realm of instinctive behavior the white man 
has not been so successful. 

This perhaps explains why the natives report no functional psy- 
choses, and over a period of five years when the Japanese had a careful 
systein of medical recording, they found no affective psychoses amongst 
the natives. 
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EMOTIONAL IMMATURITY 
AND 


ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR* 


Wa tter Bromsere, M. D. 


Reno, Nevada 


Emotional immaturity is a term readily understood by those who 
have attained a perspective of life experience. That emotional imma- 
turity parallels youth and is an inevitable accompaniment of physical 
‘immaturity is an accepted fact. Although standards of maturity vary 
with racial and cultural influences, political philosophies and even with 
historical eras among the same peoples, the attainment of a certain level 
of manhood or womanhood implies the adoption of mature attitudes, 
ideas and appropriate behavior. Long before psychiatry invades areas 
of social living, then measured by the rule of “common sense,” parents 
and educators appreciated immaturity in adolescence and treated it with 
indulgence or impatience. Emotional maturity was generally expected 
to occur with the passage of time when young people would “settle 
down.” But serious students of the problems of youth, juvenile court 
judges, clergymen and teachers were aware that the maturing process 
did not always develop on schedule. Chronological age, it was found, 
was not a reliable standard for measuring emotional and social maturity. 
The anachronistic outcropping of phases of immaturity in expressed 
antisocial behavior required psychological consideration. As a conse- 
quence of this need, immaturity came to be viewed in its comparative 
sense and psychiatrists began to scrutinize more carefully the indices of 
social and emotional maturity. The investigation of the structure of 
the mature personality placed emotional immaturity in the category of a 
symptom of personality abnormality. Adjudged as a symptom of mal- 
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development of the personality, emotional immaturity has emerged as a 
factor of major importance in human misbehavior. 

Emotional immaturity frequently occurs to a demonstrable de- 
gree among youthful offenders and in psychopaths, two groups which 
contribute heavily to antisocial problems. In youth, where immaturity 
is a natural concomitant of inexperience, the social consequences of im- 
mature attitudes range from harmless mischief to antisocial conduct. 
Among adult psychopaths who have suffered an arrest or deviation in 
the course of their emotional development, immaturity leads almost in- 
evitably to conflict with society. 

The alarming increase in the participation of youthful individuals 
in serious crime in the past two decades is the outstanding reason for the 
present recognized need to analyze the contribution of social and emo- 
tional immaturity to criminal behavior. The study of the Wickersham 
Commission’ in 1930, of the prison population of adult penal institu- 
tions, showed that 54.8 per cent of all inmates had been less than twen- 
ty-one years of age when committed. Reports promulgated a decade 
later by the American Law Institute (1940) indicated that the largest 
single four-year group among apprehended felons was that of sixteen 
to twenty years. Criminal statistics show that the youthful offenders 
make up mere than half of the total number of serious offenders appre- 
hended, a ratio markedly out of proportion to the numerical incidence 
of youths in the total population. The effects of the post war period, 
the depression years and the world unrest preceding World War Il, 
were perceptible in bringing the problems of youth, and therefore of 
emotional immaturity, to the fore in an emphatic manner. The after-ef- 
fects of World War II are expected by many observers to result in crim- 
inal behavior among adolescents and youths to a catastrophic degree. 


IMMATURITY DEFINED 


Maturity has always been tacitly accepted as based on the view- 
point of the most stable population. Viewed in the light of the stable 
majority, standards of maturity can be defined as those which allow 
a maximum of achievement and enjoyment to the individual without 
conflict with law or custom. In psychological terms, maturity involves 
the acceptance of the realities of life, the breakdown of infantile fan- 
tasy aims, the shifting of emotional interests from infantile and adoles- 
cent objects to those of adulthood. More broadly, maturity means 
(Adolph Meyer®?) “dependability, the span of outlook and vision, i. C., 
insight, a capacity to accept illness, disappointment and frustration, an 
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adjustment to emotional as well as sexual married life, a capacity to rec- 
ognize limitations and an ability to appreciate and respect one’s own 
place in the scale . . . Maturity means also a philosophy of objectivity 
about the past, 1. €., a capacity to use the past.” 

The conflict between immature aims and the limitations set by ma- 
ture standards, as embodied in laws and convention, is the direct cause 
of the frequency with which youths become law breakers. What then 
are the indices of immaturity which lead to conflict and how do they 
develop? Examination of the points of conflict between mature and im- 
mature attitudes in social areas is aided by a consideration of the devel- 
opmental process through which the personality acquires maturity. 

Observation of infants tends to support the view deduced from psy- 
chological study of adults that the human personality owes its origin to 
the pressure of social influences on human instincts. With due regard 
for the present uncertainty among psychologists as to the precise na- 
ture of the instinct, the concept of an “instinct” as a preformed set of 
apparently unlearned reactions is used here to facilitate thinking.“ The 
first move of the infant towards its environment, the effort to gain nu- 
triment, signalizes the start of the process of personality formation. The 
preformed set of reaction patterns served by the muscles about the 
mouth and throat used in nursing became intimately associated with 
feelings or emotions representing pleasure or satisfaction. Almost from 
the beginning, however, the infant organism is restricted in its nursing 
movements, as well as in its other bodily functions, by the adults in its 
environment (mother). These restrictions, as a consequence, modify 
the emotions invested in the preformed patterns involved in feeding or 
other activities. The restrictions of the adults may be contrary to the 
innate primitive tendencies or “wishes” of the new organism. A conflict 
thus arises which is usually solved by the infant adopting the restric- 
tions of the adult world. These restrictions become insensibly and 
gradually internalized and assume the force of inhibitions within the in- 
dividual. The social result of this psychological mechanism is the “ad- 
justment’ of the infant to its environment. The successful completion 
of this process provides the basis for a “good” character. 

As restrictions surrounding suckling are extended to other areas of 
infant activity, new attitudes are as insensibly developed. Under the 
guidance or teaching of adults, further emotional modifications occur in 
the infant which, as new areas of the body become subject to training, 
may be contrary to the primitive organism’s “wishes.” For example, 
toilet training in a child imposes new “teachings” that are in reality re- 
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strictions of the infant’s tendency to do that which gives pleasure or to 
evade parental demands. In this case again, prohibitions become inter- 
nalized in the form of inhibitions. Later, at the behest of social conven- 
tion, injunctions are applied to the infant’s interest in other areas of the 
body, or to activities arising from the use of its physical equipment, the 
arms and legs when used as aggressive organs to injure others, etc. 

The prolonged exertion of social pressure on instinctive tendencies 
has several results in terms of personality reactions. The infant may ac- 
cept the restrictions imposed by the adults and adopt acceptable forms 
of behavior; he may reject the prohibitions and develop unacceptable 
forms of behavior; or he may be sidetracked into reaction formations 
which show up in later life as symptoms whose origins are obscured 
(unconscious) to the individual. The example of the resolution of pro- 
hibitions directed against feeding activities may be cited. The infant 
with few conflicts about his cating activities will develop acceptable be- 
havior in later life regarding activities surrounding the oral zone, i. e., 
speech and food. The infant with unsolved conflicts centering about 
the oral zone will develop unacceptable behavior; he will be greedy or 
verbally aggressive. The emotional feelings concerning the activities 
of his oral areas will not be smoothly blended in his personality in re- 
lation to adult realities. Other individuals with a fixation at this point 
will develop neurotic symptoms and reaction formations such as smack- 
ing tics of the lips, peculiar attitudes toward food or neurotic speech 
disturbances. 

The acceptance or denial of enforced prohibitions depends upon 
the emotional atmosphere imparted to the infant when its wishes are 
cuibed. The main purpose of adult control of children in the earliest 
years is that of attaining obedience. Obedience in the home extends 
to demands for obedience in many areas of the child’s social life. He 
must be kind to other children, forebear quarreling with brothers and 
sisters, relinquish his desire to touch a myriad of objects that belong to 
the edult world and conform to a stringent ordering of his life in many 
details. Ordinarily, the parents’ affection in the form of rewards removes 
the sharpness of these constantly repeated frustrations. However, in 
some instances the anxiety of the parents arising from their guilty 
awareness of their own arbitrary position of authority is perceived by 
the child who reacts to authority with knowledge of its half-hearted 
nature. Again when parents or teachers accompany their training ef- 
forts with emotional coldness, the young organism accepts his training 
with reluctance. Children who have been taught to accept adult dis- 
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cipline without the lubrication that is provided by parental love show 
lack of assimilation of authority in their resultant behavior patterns. The 
emotional overtones contributed to the child’s personality, by the par- 
ents’ love or lack of love become evident in automatic patterns in later 
life. 


As the prohibitions directed at the growing organism expand to in- 
clude social areas, reaction formations toward social ideals develop 
which become manifest in attitudes and in behavior. The personality 
incorporates these new attitudes as imperceptibly and holds them with 
as much tenacity as occurred in the case of body function attitudes and 
reactions. The source of early social injunctions in the family unit is 
usually the father. Reaction formations built on rejection of such pro- 
hibitions therefore are directed at the father or substitute figures, i. e., 
legal agents and institutions. Attitudes of hostility to authority in later 
years spring from the early reaction to the parent whose social teaching 
was misinterpreted by the child as punishment, an interpretation made 
plausible because of the absence of tokens of affection accompanying 
training efforts. 


The meaning of education is the control or modification of imma- 
turity to the end that conflict with society is minimized or removed. In 
youth, social immaturity is brought under control in the home, school 
and church by constantly exerted pressure, through precept, example 
and exhortation. The child’s early patterns of acceptance of social 
teachings, formed in the home, require continuous re-emphasis as the in- 
dividual is brought into contact with practical problems of living. Dur- 
ing the period of scholastic training, education of the emotions extends 
from home to school as an intangible but active force. It is only later 
that youth obtains intellectual insight into the reason for the mature in- 
dividual’s insistence on habits of disciplined living. Education of the 
emotions is a life-long process and society exerts a never-ending influ- 
ence alike on youth and adults. Law and custom remain inexorably ac- 
tive, continuously moulding the personality in terms of maturity. 


Some adolescents do not accept the prohibitions which are neces- 
sary for the development of a mature viewpoint nor recognize the need 
for a capacity to endure frustration. They behave according to stand- 
ards evolved out of their own emotional economy. Similarly some 
adults reject the standards of mature reality in accordance with their 
persisting emotional immaturity. These adult individuals retain person- 
ality peculiarities to a degree that does not conflict with law. Remnants 
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of immaturity expressed in eccentricities of dress, non-conformism or 
voluble antagonism to authority without criminal behavior are not un- 
common occurrences. However, where rejection of standards of ma- 
turity is persistent in the behavior of the total personality, a psychopath- 
ic reaction pattern can be recognized as existing. Psychologically, so- 
cial immaturity portrays the early stage of psychopathy, but the signifi- 
cant point is that not every immature youth becomes a psychopath. The 
striking circumstance of the decline of immature attitudes with the pas- 
sage of years suggests the possibility of attaining insight into the basis 
of psychopathy through the study of immaturity. 

Interest in immaturity at this point is confined to its appearance in 
the sphere of antisocial conduct where immature behavior and attitudes 
precipitate criminal acts. The endeavor in this article will be to obtain 
a more intimate picture of the relationship between persisting immatur- 
ity and criminal behavior. Many criminal offenses among adolescents 
and adults have this basis, e. g., the so-called “inexplicable” offenses, 
crimes among first offenders, offenses which seem unplanned or without 
obvious gain. 

The problem will be approached by viewing areas of social rela- 
tionships wherein immaturity stands out conspicuously and in which 
criminal acts may be stimulated. They can be grouped conveniently 
into attitudes toward (1) Society and Authority, (2) Activity and Ag- 
gression, (3) the Body and Its Adornment, and (4) Sexual Life. These 
contactual areas between the individual and society loom large upon the 
adolescents’ emotional horizon and contain the greatest variance in at- 
titudes in comparison with those held by mature individuals. The 
attitudes of immature persons generally touch on specific emotional ele- 
ments in the crime involved. For example, in a burglary by an imma- 
ture youth, there may be found an infantile attitude regarding clothes 
and adornment. In a robbery of a homosexual, the immature attitudes 
toward sex are involved; in assault, relationship to activity and aggress- 
ion is in question. 


(1) Immature AttitupEs Towarps SociIETY 


Boys and youths express their attitudes toward society most clear- 
ly in the coalesced feelings of gangs. The immature person, because of 
his basic feeling of inferiority, tends to gather with a like-minded group 
wherein his attitudes are understood without explanation. The gang to- 
ward which he gravitates is very often the first social institution which 
he finds congenial to his wishes and tastes. He finds in the group a com- 
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mon body of feeling toward authority, the one disturbing reality in his 
life. Gangs are in essence foreign elements to civilized living, entertain- 
ing attitudes toward community ideals antithetical to those of mature 
persons. 

In sociological discussions of gang life much attention has been giv- 
en the external stimuli to gang formation, such as the example of the 
glorified criminal in the cinema, the comic-book gangster, or even ac- 
tual association with criminal groups by boys in slum areas. A more im- 
portant factor in the formation of gangs is the psychological need of 
boys to express concretely their community of emotional interests. The 
impulse toward gang formation arises in adolescents out of the need to 
express anti-parental or antisocial tendencies. The individual who finds 
it hazardous openly to espouse such feelings gains strength in company 
of like-minded youths. The gang fosters the free voicing of aggression 
in its members. The gang has a psychological value to the individual 
since in it aggressivity is socially acceptable, whereas the home fosters 
suppression of aggressive or rebellious tendencies. Boys in a gang can 
pelt a tradesman who protects his merchandise from theft or revile a po- 
lice officer for unwarranted interference with their mischief when they 
would be fearful of individually voicing their defiance of law. 

The tone of gang psychology is set by requirements of initiation: 
It is based upon the reversal of adult social values. The initiate must 
give some token of subscribing to the fundamental tenet of the gang, 
which is anti-authoritarianism. The gang code insists that if a youth 
does not steal he is unworthy of “belonging”; if a boy shows a liking 
for books or is ambitious or obedient to parents he is anathema; if he en- 
joys the arts he is at least regarded as “peculiar.” This transposition of 
mature ideals has its basis in the individual emotional problems of the 
gang-member and in the general rebelliousness of boys. 

Rebelliousness is a natural trait in children of our culture. It varies 
in degree according to whether parents discourage it vigorously or al- 
low its emergence. Ordinarily, childhood or adolescent rebelliousness 
spends itself in the competition of sports and scholastic life. In some 
situations, however, it flares up in the form of behavior disturbances— 
truancy, running away, fighting, late hours, burglary, etc. Offenses 
which take root from rebelliousness stem from a hatred of authority, of- 
ten of the father. Even in the non-delinquent child an attitude which is 
repressive beyond the dictates of discipline is sensed by the child. A 
parent’s ill-advised commands directed against motor activity or adven- 
turesomeness may stir up deep resentments in the boy who is used to 
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obeying. Ina child who is not used to obeying, open rebellion occurs. 
If the parent takes strong punitive measures the child’s manifest rebel- 
liousness is curbed, but enduring resentment takes root, which may 
blossom, under prevailing gang attitudes, into subsequent criminal ac- 
tivity. 

The direct translation of rebelliousness into overt acts is shown in 
the case of a youth sixteen years of age, a member of a loosely organ- 
ized group of boys who engaged in burglaries in the neighborhood. In 
the company of two other boys, George burglarized a candy store near 
his home, taking $35.00 in cash. Because of truancy and other difficul- 
ties in school, George had spent a brief period at a reformatory. Tall, 
slender, well-built, of average intelligence, he was the second in se- 
quence in a family of five boys, the oldest of whom had been previous- 
ly sentenced to the reformatory. The father, a stern man, impatient 
with his sons’ contrary behavior, was arrogant and abusive at home and 
could not tolerate his children’s rebellion. He treated George with 
pointed silence and would not allow him or his older brother to eat at 
the same table with other members of the family. Even before the in- 
stant offense, George had such fear and hatred of his father that he often 
spent nights sleeping on nearby roof tops. He said he was positive his 
father considered him worthless. 

The youth was placed on probation for the burglary but contin- 
ued his rebellious behavior. He left home and resumed sleeping on 
roof tops and sometimes in basements near the scene of the burglary for 
which he was apprehended. He was suspected of stealing bottles of 
milk in the building. Although motivated by great hostility, George 
showed the opposite emotion of deep dependence on his father. He 
could not remain in his home but he never went far from it. By keep- 
ing in close proximity to his home and by his return to the scene of his 
crime, George demonstrated the ambivalence behind his conflict which 
expressed itself in apparently contradictory behavior. The youth wished 
to punish his father but succeeded only in punishing himself. The deep 
need for parental understanding and love confused his motives and be- 
havior. These two phases of emotion, love and hatred, are present in 
the rebelliousness of all immature youths. Open rebelliousness accom- 
panied by unconscious dependence on the authoritative person against 
whom the aggression is directed is a common finding. 

Gang feelings which solidify around many types of criminal activi- 
ty also center about non-criminal attitudes. Solidarity among gang mem- 
bers is seen in slang, mannerisms, clothes customs, gestures, and even 
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facial expressions. Often the psychological elements which each mem- 
ber of a gang contributes is crystallized in a social code surrounding 
community activities. The code invested in imbibing alcoholic bever- 
ages provides an example of coalesced feelings of immature persons. 
Drinking at bars has its own etiquette and ritual. The elements of this 
rigid procedure feature nonchalance and avoidance of obvious expres- 
sion of interest. For example, payment for drinks is always made be- 
fore they are consumed. Change placed on the bar is never picked up 
and coins are slapped on the bar in a clicking manner indicating a mild 
disdain for money. A drink is offered to a stranger only by referring 
the offer through the bartender, in which case the recipient raises his 
glass in a salute before he drinks. The bartender is the master of cere- 
monies, the social arbiter of etiquette and the judge of all disputes or 
wagers. 

The discussion of drinking habits among the immature brings to 
the fore their special attitudes toward friends. Friends are considered 
in a utilitarian light: Friendship is not valued as an opportunity for giv- 
ing to others but of receiving. “A friend is a fellow who helps you out 
in a pinch,” explained a youthful offender. The reason for this attitude 
rests upon the inherent difficulty in making social contacts, consequent 
upon emotional rigidity in the immature person. Underlying inferiori- 
ty feelings cause each contact with a strange individual to assume the 
proportions of an anxiety-producing event. The apparent nonchalance 
cf the immature individual towards those not in his group proves in re- 
ality to be a defense against timidity. New social contacts arouse anxie- 
ty because they threaten self-exposure, and any device which allays the 
anxiety of feared exposure is seized by the immature and incorporated 
into their social practices. Alcohol, for this reason, is a valuable social 
aid for immature individuals acting as lubricant to their emotional rigid- 
ity. Close adherence to the code of the group is another form of egv- 
protecting mechanism. The utilitarian attitude toward friends acts as a 
barrier against the emergence of inferiority which inhibits the free flew 
uf emotion passing between friends. Expression of emotion is denied by 
the immature. It is conceived as an unmitigated weakness. This view 
accounts for the disdain of gang members for “polite society” which 
openly acknowledges the emotional support received from social inter- 
course between friends. 

The immature individual who yearns to belong to a gang or club is 
in the same psychologic position as any person who wishes to be regard- 
ed as an integral part of a living social group. The difference between 
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the mature adult in his social grouping and the immature adolescent is 
merely that of the direction of the social aims pursued. The drive for 
identification with a group, whether it be a pool-room gang or an cx- 
clusive gentlemen’s club, stems from an ultimate emotional need for hu- 
man interdependence. 

The effect of culturally limited homes and neighborhoods on adol- 
escents is an important factor in the formation of immature attitudes to- 
ward the community. The social notions of such individuals are hap- 
hazard and unformed. Their fund of information is poor, their inter- 
ests provincial, their attitude toward learning defensive. Most individ. 
uals from areas of low cultural levels automatically accept their social 
deprivations: They allow themselves to be emotionally disfranchised. 
Feelings of inferiority prevent such individuals from utilizing communi- 
ty sources of emotional support, as settlement houses, “Big Brother” or- 
ganizations, churches, etc. 

Other adolescents adhere to short-sighted social values for other 
reasons. They do not suffer from a lack of cultural stimulation in the 
home, rather they actively reject these influences. These persons vig- 
orously deny the standards of social maturity set down by generations 
before them. Here rebelliousness appears to be aimed at the prescribed 
drudgery at the end of which is promised only moderate success in life. 
Without an intellectual awareness of the persistent effort which mature 
reason decrees, immature individuals move impulsively into activities 
which promise to change their personal fortunes quickly. In their im- 
patience, which is so characteristic of immaturity, they reject the nor- 
mal pace of social growth. Yet, impatience with set standards occasion- 
ally leads to social changes of immeasurable benefit to humanity. Re- 
belliousness and impatience, although evidences of immaturity, are not 
always necessarily antisocial in result. Psychiatry, which assumes the 
responsibility for defining the indices of adjustment, must also reckon 
with this fact. Social immaturity becomes a problem of psychiatric 
significance only when rejection of accepted social philosophy leads to 
antisocial acts. 

Experiences of psychiatrists among the American forces in World 
War II demonstrated that analogous psychological mechanisms were ac- 
tive in immature rebellious soldiers and sailors as were operative in an- 
tisocial behavior of immature civilian offenders. It will be advantageous 
in the discussion of rebelliousness to recall the description of personali- 
ty development set forth earlier in this paper. It was pointed out then 
that the manner in which the infant met the restrictions imposed by its 
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environment determined the later adoption of social or antisocial atti- 
tudes. It was noted that necessary restrictions of the infant’s wishes (in- 
stinctive tendencies) provoked rebellious reactions in the average child 
which for all practical purposes were suppressed in the process of incor- 
porating the parent’s prohibitions in the child’s ego. In spite of this 
block to the persistent expression of antagonism to authority, all child- 
ren retain some spirit of rebelliousness toward their parents and elders. 
This residual feeling of revolt becomes the mainspring for the inde- 
pendence characteristic of adolescence and youth. When rebelliousness 
continues and is crystallized in a pattern of antisocial behavior, we speak 
of immature and psychopathic behavior. What determines the persis- 
tence or rejection of reasonable authority depends upon several factors 
in the individual’s development. A broken home with absence of par- 
ental guidance, or a home with disinterested, neurotic parents plays an 
outstanding role in the rejection of mature standards by youth. 

Emotional rejection may come from either parent, but it is the fath- 
cr, representative of authority, who is the figure against which rebelli- 
ousness is most often projected. Auhority is the crucial aspect of a mili- 
tary organization which handles large numbers of men without primary 
consideration for their individual wishes or impulses. The psychology of 
rebelliousness against commands is clearly seen in deserters from military 
service. Immature men in the army and navy were stimulated early in 
their military careers by the novelty of duty away from home, by com- 
petitive reaction to their friends and by the promise of adventure. When 
confronted by the rigid discipline of the military service, they became 
defiant of authority and discipline and reacted by running away. 

Studies of this group demonstrated an admixture of neurotic ele- 
ments and negativistic attiude toward authority. Military offenders who 
stated they hated officers and military service gave evidence of neur- 
otic attitudes toward their parents. [arly emotional reactions to the 
father were projected to officers and to the impersonal authority of reg- 
ulations. Strong dependency needs, however, lay back of this attitude 
of arrogance to authority. Antagonism was demonstrably a defense re- 
action which hid from the individual his unconscious passive, dependent 
elements. The psychological stimulation for desertion from military 
service was found in the main to rest on the unconscious force of ambi- 
valent feelings of antagonism and dependence projected from parent 
figures to those in authority. 

An example of this situation is seen in the case of Roy, an 18-year- 
old seaman who was in the Navy five and a half months before he went 
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A.W.O.L. for fifty-nine days. During his first seven weeks at training 
camp he adjusted well, but at a specialty school during the next few 
months he became nervous, was unable to concentrate and did poorly in 
his work, While in transit with a draft of men to a seaport, Roy’s train 
passed through the railroad station of his home town where he impul- 
sively got off the train. When he arrived home he immediately sought 
out and caressed his two dogs whom he declared he loved “as much as [ 
love my mother.” He felt emotionally comfortable at home, spent his 
time with his mother and with girl friends. Under the rationalization 
that he went home “to straighten things out” before he went to sea was 
a strong wish to be with his mother and to “settle things” with his fath- 
er, i. €., ameliorate his guilt toward the latter. He spoke constantly of 
his wish to become engaged to a girl so he could “have” somebody when 
he went to sea. 

On examination Roy was restless and talked with an overcompen- 
sating sense of self-confidence which, under probing, revealed depend- 
ence and insecurity. He was contemptuous of naval regulations 
and showed disregard of the importance of his desertion from the ser- 
vice. His attitude was flippant, egocentric and intolerant of authority, 
although his intelligence and interest in mechanics were above average. 
His mother was evidently over-protective of her only child and his 
father was apparently a neurotic person with whom the youth was con- 
stantly at odds over minor matters. Roy complained that his father was 
a stingy, petty individual. Both parents had tried to fashion the life of 
this boy, one in an indulgent way and the other behind a screen of rival- 
ry. In spite of their careful attention and over-solicitude, Roy received 
little emotional nourishment from the atmosphere of his home. Roy’s 
great fondness for dogs and his obsessive drive for a fiancee were indi- 
cations of the displacement of his emotional craving to objects other 
than his parents. The impulse to disregard regulations and flout author- 
ity was related to emotional deprivations that were carried over from 
an early period of life and activated by the demands of the military ser- 


vice. 
(2) Immature Attirupes Towarp Activity AND AGGRESSION 


Rebelliousness as a trait of emotionally immature individuals bears 
a relation to the intensified degree of physical activity characteristic of 
the young. The neural and muscular systems of children and youths 
are physiologically attuned to activity. It can be assumed, therefore, 
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that behavior patterns involving aggression are necessarily influenced by 
the organic predisposition of youth to motor activity. This relationship 
is one that is generally understood, for no one disagrees that aggressive 
bits of behavior frequently appearing in sports among adolescents are 
normal phenomena. Increased capacity for expending energy resulting 
from sudden puberty stimulation of glandular activity is balanced by 
the psychic correlate of feelings of unlimited potential achievement. 
This mental attitude of invincibility contributes a heroic caste to adol- 
escent exploits and projects the youth into difficult reality situations 
which appear to be easily surmountable under the influence of his illu- 
sion of power. In the immature individual the psychological correlate 
of recently acquired physiological power is the factor that pushes youth 
into criminal acts. 

Hyperactivity and the feeling of omnipotence and achievement 
characteristic of adolescence both require consideration when they over- 
step the bounds of normality. The hyperactive behavior of immature 
individuals bears a close relation to the restlessness of certain trouble- 
some children. These are children whose motor energy oversteps the 
limits of ordinary play. The chronically hyperactive child behaves in 
a characteristic way: He tears books, teases playmates constantly and 
indulges in sex play, lacks concentration, losing interest in games or 
goals quickly, and talks with a “push” of speech which often surprises 
adults with its apparent brilliance. Such a child mimics adults, nags 
constantly, and has a persistent desire to inflict pain on parents or sib- 
lings (especially girls) by punching, pinching, spitting, or pushing. The 
hyperactive child is a human dynamo in constant rebellion against limi- 
tations of activity which parents and society impose. 

This group of behavior symptoms, considered in the past as due to 
wilfulness or mischievousness, can be designated by the term hyper- 
kinetic syndrome as a distinctly abnormal condition. Ordinarily hy- 
peractivity of moderate degree fades with the growth of the young or- 
ganism and is properly considered a phase of maturation. The persist- 
ence or accentuation of such hyperactivity, however, indicates a pos- 
sible relation to a structural or functional disturbance within the nervous 
system. The first intimation of such a hypothesis came from the history 
of the behavior of cases of chronic encephalitis resulting from the sleep- 
ing sickness epidemics of the 1920’s. Neurologists’ noted in this dis- 
ease significant motor disturbances, including constant uncontrolled 
choreiform and athetoid movements. Other cases appeared in which 
restlessness was the predominant symptom. American observers‘ re- 
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ported these postencephalitic children as “destructive, restless, (who) 
want to be their ‘own boss,’ and seem to have excessive sexual curiosity.” 
Psychiatrists described the activity as a throwback to “infantile forms 
with a disregard for external controls.” Later it was not an uncommon 
experience to see this chronic misbehavior pattern appear in children 
with a history of an attack of encephalitis in the past who were other- 
wise apparently well. The similarity of these hyperactive children to 
psychopathic individuals with their restless, disrespectful, asocial, im- 
pudent attitudes was remarked by many authorities.‘® 

The occurrence of hyperkinesis as an aftereffect of sleeping sick- 
ness suggests a possible relationship between the hyperactivity of im- 
mature boys and hyperactivity due to organic disease of the nervous 
system. It is possible that individuals whose hyperactivity persists into 
early manhood may have a basic structural predisposition to movement 
by virtue of defect or sequelae of disease in the cerebral tissues. Or hy- 
peractivity can be considered a passing phase of emotional development 
in which motor activity is in response to strong anxiety based on guilty 
feelings or reactions to emotional deprivation. If the former is the case, 
we may expect immaturity in youthful offenders to disappear when the 
neural tissues in the body eventually gain balance after puberty. If the 
latter is true, 1. e., that anxiety and unconscious emotional needs are ex- 
pressed in motor terms, there would be little cessation in the criminality 
of these individuals throughout the course of their lives unless spon- 
taneous or therapeutic modification of these forces occurred. It can only 
be a matter for speculation as to how much of the tendency toward de- 
structiveness is emotionally conditioned and how much is due to the orig- 
inal energy disposition with which the biological machine is endowed. 
At this point it will suffice to point to the close relationship between hy- 
peractivity, as seen normally among children and some adolescents, and 
excessive activity in immature personalities and psychopaths which 
leads directly to the commission of criminal acts. 

The urge toward movement and muscular activity of the young in- 
dividual receives its most obvious criminalistic expression in motor 
vehicle larcenies. Although the theft of an automobile is listed as Grand 
Larceny in the statutes of most states of the Union, investigation shows 
that the great majority of auto thefts serve the purpose of pleasure 
through movement rather than that of financial gain. The great num- 
ber of such crimes represents primarily a gratification of the adolescent 
urge for motor activity. The technique of the usual motor car larceny 
provides a nice demonstration of the psychological elements involved. 
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These may be indicated in the following composite case culled from ex- 
perience with hundreds of such crimes committed by youths in a met- 
ropolitan city. 

After preliminary observance of an idle automobile empty of driv- 
er, several youths seat themselves in it, talking of the cost of the car and 
the thrill of driving. Presently, one of their number, toying with the 
ignition switch, starts the motor by crossing the wires. The first satis- 
faction derived is that of driving slowly through the neighborhood in 
the commandeered car. This feeling of heightened social prestige gives 
way to the urge for speed. As hyperactivity impulses assert themselves, 
the drive becomes a joy-ride which increases in tempo until terminated 
by apprehension by the police or through an accident. 

The motor car, like the airplane, is a modern symbol of speed. 
For the immature person behind the wheel, the psycho-biological drive 
toward movement becomes a compulsion unhampered by mature con- 
siderations of danger or propriety. Speed mania can be definitely re- 
garded to rest on an immature attitude toward activity. Driving a car 
entails movement without an object, an intransitive act encompassing 
an identification of the driver with the apparently unlimited power of 
the mechanism he controls. Cases of compulsive joy-riding like the fol- 
lowing could be cited endlessly in the experience of every metropoli- 
tan criminal court. This case concerns a youth of twenty-three arrest- 
ed twice for driving without a license, who was apprehended for steal- 
ing a new car which he drove as fast as 108 miles an hour on the high- 
way. He boasted that he never drove less than 100 miles per hour in 
any car where possibe. “It’s in my blood to drive fast,” he explained. 

A graphic instance of the compulsive aspect of speed mania which 
resulted in a charge of Grand Larceny for theft of a motor car was seen 
in a man of twenty-eight, regularly employed as a chauffeur on buses 
running between two large Eastern cities. He was without previous 
criminal record, had no accidents in his record during eleven years of 
driving and bore an excellent reputation. On the evening of the offense 
he had been drinking and noticed an ambulance with the motor running 
standing in front of a hospital. He climbed in, rang the bell and careened 
wildly down a busy thoroughfare. “For some reason I can’t explain,” 
he said, “I got into the ambulance and drove away . . . The bell was the 
main thing, I guess.” 

Frequently, car thieves are easily apprehended because their joy- 
rides finish with destruction of the vehicle they steal. There is con- 
ceivably a psychological meaning to the frequent terminal wreck of a 
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stolen car. The speed of the machine is absorbed into the psyche of the 
driver, tending to channel off his aggression as well as serving the pleas- 
ure of motility. An act of aggression without an object, like movement 
without terminus, is a frustrating experience. The terminal smashup, 
often caused in part by alcoholism, is frequently an unconsciously deter- 
mined act aimed at removing the frustration of objectless speed. 

An indirect expression of the immature attitude toward activity is 
to be observed in the runaway reaction. Although this phrase is com- 
monly used in reference to child behavior problems, the runaway ten- 
dency is regularly seen in adolescents and may be traced to the imma- 
ture adult where it reaches its most extreme form in the nomadic psy- 
chopath. The “running away” of young adults is not always immature, 
for in certain instances leaving home has had laudable results in explor- 
ation, pioneering, and the spread of commerce. In the ordinary course 
of development of adolescents the runaway tendency is rationalized as 
wanderlust. During the last century the “wanderjahr” of the student 
or the year “before the mast” of the less advantageously placed youth, 
was recognized as a salutary period in the character growth of the in- 
dividual. However, if the romantic and intellectual elements are sub- 
tracted from wanderlust, the emotional substrate is observed to be close- 
ly akin to that of the hyperactive immature individual. The runaway re- 
action is impelled by the ego’s perception of emerging aggressive feel- 
ings toward the parents and the parent-symbol institutions of the en- 
vironment, and the ego’s wish to escape the result of these potentially 
destructive impulses. 

In the case histories of immature offenders and recidivists, a history 
of elopment from home at an early age is a very common finding. Flight 
from home is a sharp reaction to intolerable emotional strain in which 
the modality of hyperactivity, actually or figuratively, is used as an in- 
stinctive mechanism of defense. The psychic pain arising “rom rejec- 
tion, humiliation, frustration or emotional deprivation in the home en- 
vironment drives the sensitive child or adolescent into flight. More- 
over, elements from less visible levels of the ego contribute to the neur- 
otic compulsion to run away. Among immature persons, leaving home 
is quite evidently charged with strong emotion arising from the power- 
ful forces of anxiety. Unconscious urges of the nature of Edipus striv- 
ing with consequent antagonism to the father, which the ego of the in- 
dividual cannot tolerate, also stimulate flight from home. The fantasy 
of renunciation of parents is operative in these cases. In older youths of 
the delinquent group, hostile impulses toward the parents, which are 
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hidden in the renunciation idea, are so overwhelming that they can be 
relieved only by an attempt at flight. But the immature personality 
rarely gains anything from the resolution of his conflicts through flight 
because the mechanism of renunciation is rooted in unconscious de- 
pendence on parents from whom he so obviously wsihes to escape. 

The fantasy of injury to parents, observed among young children 
in the familiar plaint, “You'll be sorry when I die,” is an inverted ex- 
pression of the child’s need to be loved and the wish to be taken back 
into the bosom of the family. The same mechanism applies in youths 
who are sensitized by humiliation and emotional rejection and whose 
dependency wishes are hidden under a shell of apparent hardness. In 
such situations hostile feelings toward the parent, compensating for 
yearnings for love, can be so intense as to lead to denial of name, relig- 
ion or any affiliation that may constitute recognition of family ties. 

A nineteen-year-old boy of Jewish origin, living under the name 
of Geoffrey Earl, was arrested after a series of burglaries. Two years 
prior to this arrest, Earl had run away from home, sailing on a mer- 
chant ship as mess steward and wiper in the engine room. The long 
trip took him around South America and up the west court to Vancou- 
ver, thoroughly satisfying his wanderlust. On his return to New York, 
his money spent, he set up a cold water flat in a slum area, intent upon 
never going back to his family or using his own name. He wanted to 
remain Geoffrey Earl forever. His dream had been to return home from 
the sea in ten or twenty years with riches and live in splendor while his 
family remained in squalor. 

It is significant that the flight mechanism utilized by the immature 
to resolve their mental conflict is closely related to a predilection for 
fantasying. Play, for the normal child, is replete with examples of mo- 
tor impulses intimately associated with fantasy images. It has long been 
known that the imagination of many individuals, especially immature 
persons, characteristically has a motor component. There is an equally 
intimate connection between fantasy images and the illusion of unlimit- 
ed power. Again the spontaneous games of children provide graphic 
illustrations of the alliance between the imagination, motor activity and 
emotionally-toned illusions of tremendous strength. On the wings of 
imagination, boys destroy gigantic enemies, decimate imaginary armies, 
erase continents, soar across oceans. The residuals of the imaginative 
drive which persist in immature persons beyond the age of childhood 
retain a threefold character of fancy, activity and power. The combi- 
nation of these elements, clustering around the expression of imagina- 
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tion, so specifically a feature of emotional immaturity, obstructs from 
view the limitations of reality which the mature person readily per- 
ceives. In crdinary experience the closer these tendencies of omnipo- 
tence feeling and physical prowess are associated, the clearer immaturi- 
ty appears to the observer. One consequence of this phenomenon is 
that the youth or young adult whose fantasy requires gratification easily 
falls into criminal activity such as car thefts. His motoric tendency 
pushes him over the limits of reality, less because of his wish to be anti- 
social than because of the impelling quality of his imagination in which 
fantasy is yoked to hyperactivity. 

The mechanical influences of our present day life rather than de- 
creasing the influence of fantasy thinking among all levels of our popu- 
lation promises to increase it. The impetus toward wishful thinking 
provided by today’s space - and time - devouring developments is con- 
ceivably a psychological factor in the persistence of immaturity. Fech- 
nological developments, which lift the work of the world out of human 
hands, have an inhibiting influence on man’s ego, a stultifying effect on 
the psyche of the man. The dwarfing of the individual in our civiliza- 
tion stimulates wishful thinking reaction to lilliputian feelings so engen- 
dered. Fantasy with its timelessness and infiniteness becomes a 
{ natural antidote to frustration. In a complex world where hitherto dar- 
ing ideas quickly become transmitted into reality, fantasy daily moves 
closer to reality. The confusion in the immature mind toward fantasy, 
speed, power, and time tends to support a disregard of reality consid- 
erations. Another factor moving in this lieulians is the daily literary 
diet of millions, the comic strip, which feeds the fantasy with intima- 
tions of the power of the cosmic rays, electronic energy and radio con- 
trolled robots. A recent excerpt from a pictorial magazine explained of 
an imaginary figure, the apotheosis of the elements of fantasy, power 
and speed, that he came 




























“out of the imaginary planet less than two years ago .He is Super- 
man, a character who combines the best talents of a Robin Hood 
and a god, and every day his feats of strength, speed and benevol- 
ence bring thrills to millions of newspaper and comic magazine 
readers. Superman is the extension of their (authors’) dream, and 
proof that Americans still like their fantasy raw.” 









The psychological sustenance which immature persons of our day draw 
from their environment is a mixture, neither totally fantastic nor yet 







completely realistic. 
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Allied to the prevalent currency of fantasy in the minds of the im- 
mature is the tendency toward substituting aggression for wishful think- 
ing in the psychic economy. Aggression has always been an integral 
component of the human urge toward activity but it has been curbed by 
definite I:mitations woven into social traditions and legal codes. Physi- 
cal aggression is only morally permissible in self-defense. The law has 
incorporated this evaluation of aggression by providing lesser degrees 
of assault and homicide on the plea of self-defense. Physical aggression 
on all but the strongest provocation is looked on askance by those who 
hold mature attitudes. To display aggression without reason is indica- 
tive of an attitude not tolerated by civilized persons. 

The emotionally immature person, on the other hand, expresses his 
derision or hate openly, resorting to blows without adequate provoca- 
tion or the need to defend himself. Significant psychological elements 
are observable in this distinctly characteristic type of aggression seen 
among immature persons. Gratuitous fighting, spurred on by intoler- 
ance, arises from a deep-seated feeling of insecurity in which every con- 
tact is imagined to be laden with fancied contempt or possible injury. 
The intolerance to humiliation may concern racial dissimilarities, those 
of age, dress, or sectional differences in the same city or country. Any 
one of many factors can serve as a screen on which to project a defen- 
sive reaction to an implied threat of contumely or implication of inferi- 
ority. The tension engendered by the threat of inferiority inherent in 
any competitive situation demands immediate solution for immature 
persons. A casual meeting of such individuals looms as a possible en- 
counter with one who challenges their emotional security. The imma- 
ture individual anticipates the defense he imagines he will be called up- 
on to make by preparing himself for aggressive action. Physical com- 
bat serves to ease his fear, as the functioning muscular organization ab- 
sorbs his anxieties. 

The compulsive urge to strike out defensively, or the corollary fear 
of being struck immediately, when confronted by a situation that pre- 
sents potentialities of injury is described by many adolescents. Ordi- 
narily, a mature individual faced by potential danger will estimate in 
the time allotted, the forces to be met and the strength he has at his dis- 
posal. The immature individual, however, is spurred on by the instinc- 
tive elements mentioned above. An unwillingness to fight immediately 
is rationalized as a failing, an indication of a lack of adequate masculin- 
ity. In this attitude the immature youth has the support of the common 
association between aggressivity and masculinity on the one hand and 
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the passivity and femininity on the other. Adolescents naturally fear to 
expose the possession of so-called feminine traits of passivity or submis- 
siveness when the world holds up as an ideal the dichotomy, masculine- 
aggression and feminine-passivity. 

A striking example of the extension of this feeling of inadequacy 
into aggressive criminal behavior is that of Harry, eighteen years of age, 
born in this country of foreign parentage, who was convicted, in com- 
pany with two others, of murder of a gas station manager. When the 
latter resisted the attempted robbery of the till and raised a cry, he was 
instanteously shot. The offender, second of three children, had 
had difficulty in school, although his intelligence measured average. At 
the age of fifteen he was transferred to a Probation School because of 
truancy, misconduct, and poor scholarship. 

Harry vividly described his reactions when angry. “When I get 
angry I get steamed, can’t control myself. My face gets hot, my ears 
get hot. I get shaky and scared. If I fight with a fellow I fight nice and 
easy after the first few blows. I would have to get hit to feel good. The 
first few blows make me feel satisfied.” In anger, Harry’s anxiety could 
only be quieted by immediately hitting the opponent or by being struck 
by the latter. 

Psychiatrists have been aware of this apparently anomalous situa- 
tions in which receipt of a blow relieves anxiety, thus allowing the emer- 
gence of an aggressive response. To be struck first satisfied strains of 
passivity which the individual involved is the last to recognize. Keiser 
and Schilder,‘*) in studying the psychologic meaning of aggression in 
murder and assault cases, encountered a substratum of passivity in even 
the more aggressive criminals. The swaggering front and “masculine” 
attitude represented an overcompensation for internally perceived but 
abhorred “feminine” traits. On a still deeper psychologic level, the fear 
of being considered non-masculine was expressive of strong castration 
anxiety and often of a fear of exposure of latent homosexual elements. 
Anxiety arising from this source forced the immediate attempt to coun- 
teract any basic softness of character by an aggressive front. Adult crim- 
inals particularly display this reaction. In the example to follow, the re- 
action occurred where it would least be expected, in a professional 
prize-fighter. 

John Jacks, twenty-six years old, a competent prize ring fighter, 
was arrested on a charge of sodomy. His offense occurred in relation 
to several boys ranging from nine to thirteen years of age. Jacks had 
been in four hundred boxing bouts, was a world’s middle-weight cham- 
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pionship contender, a clever, aggressive puncher who had never been 
knocked out. In the ring, he was constantly on the aggressive; but 
among his associates he was known to be plagued by the fear of being 
hurt or touched when his back was turned. 

A hero to the children in his neighborhood, Jacks always had a 
string of adoring boys following in his wake. With these, which in- 
cluded several of the complainants, he was at ease. With men, his uneasi- 
ness was demonstrated constantly in a tense, paranoid attitude. During 
psychiatric examinations, for example, he was jumpy, careful always to 
face his interrogators, anxious and suspicious. Among boxers Jacks was 
known to be sensitive toward the imputation of homosexuality. His 
aggressive tactics in the ring, where his earnings were high, were in re- 
action to feelings of inadequacy and strong fears of possible injury to 
himself. Jack’s overt perception of homosexual urges, signalized by the 
instant offense, came at a time in his career as a prize ring fighter when 
he was less able to carry his defensive aggressiveness to his opponent. 
Homosexual impulses broke through and rendered the overcompensat- 
ing physical aggression ineffective. The persistence of the fear of be- 
ing considered physically weak and emotionally passive, represented 
remnants of immature attitudes that were observable in the offender’s 
life pattern as well as in his offense. 


(3) Immatoure Attitupes Towarp THE Bopy 


Immature attitudes toward the person have been discussed in rela- 
tion to offenders who committed assaults in reaction to strong feelings 
of humiliation. The prominence of anxiety and sensitivity concerning 
the body and its appearance in the emotional life of immature individ- 
uals also extends to bodily adornment. Psychological traits which bear 
a causal relationship to antisocial behavior are discerned in the examina- 
tion of immature feelings toward adornment of the body. The manner 
in which the skin, for example, is regarded by any given individual, is 
a highly personal matter, varying with the neurotic components present 
in his make-up (narcissistic investment) and the social viewpoint. Nev- 
ertheless, enough uniformity of attitude toward clothing and skin adorn- 
ment such as tatooing is visible in immature persons to suggest several 
generalizations in this area of social psychology. 

It is a psychiatric truism that everyone has an enormous amount of 
emotion invested in his body covering. The skin is known to encom- 
pass much of the interest normally maintained in the body image, that 
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pictorial representation of himself which each individual carries in his 
mind. This observation leads to the complicated problem of narcissism, 
body image and its place in the ego structure of normal and neurotic per- 
sonalities. For the present purpose, it is to be noted that an impercepti- 
ble passage of emotional investment occurs from the body itself to the 
skin and hair and finally to clothes. Normally this process of narcissis- 
tic displacement occupies a period of years and is not noteworthy since 
it receives its form from the pressure of accepted social styles. How- 
ever, among immature persons the transition of emotional interest from 
body to clothes is spectacularly presented by the sudden attention to 
clothes exhibited in the boy or girl emerging from puberty. The love 
of extravagant and colorful apparel, unusual costume or distinctive man- 
ner of wearing clothing, disapproved by older persons, is evidence of 
the narcissistic displacement from body to clothes. These arresting 
changes which take the form of never-ending fads observed among 
adolescents bespeak the psychological process through which libidinal 
investment in the body expands to include body coverings. Although 
the psychology of clothes is itself a large and fascinating chapter in con- 
temporary social psychology, only those immature attitudes toward the 
body and its coverings which show a clear relationship to delinquency 
will be traced here. 

It is universally recognized in our culture that much feeling is at- 
tached to clothing. Although clothes admittedly have a prestige value, 
it is tacitly understood by mature persons that they have little social 
worth without integrity in the wearer. Garments, in addition to their 
utility value, have several psychological meanings for the individual. 
One of these is the neutralization or feelings of insecurity. Indeed, many 
social institutions are based on this need “to belong”. The uniform or in- 
signia of an organization, especially if laden with sentiment or tradition, 
represents a socially approved amalgamation of the reaction against in- 
security of those who wear it. Youth is notoriously fond of badges, but- 
tons, class pins or other accessories that carry a connotation of pro- 
fession or social class. Nor is this tendency to gain emotional security 
from group-linked clothes limited to youth. The presence of this trait 
in adults as well as the immature is demonstrated by secret fraternal or- 
ganizations which employ distinctive insignia with esoteric meanings. 
The universal emotional investment in bodily adornment, which operates 
in all strata of society, is of particular significance in the inferior-feeling 
individual. To the latter, bodily adornment answers an emotional need 
that is not easily satisfied in other ways. 
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Adolescents accept clothes as a final symbol of prestige to a much 
greater degree than do mature individuals. The youth from a low econ- 
omic level, without the immediate possibility of identification with any 
occupational or social group, feels this lack keenly. He can get along 
without travel, amusements, or sexual gratification, but he cannot exist 
without clothes, the outward symbol of his social hopes. Among Negro 
boys, the clothes-need is found to be at its most intense, hence the ex- 
tremism of color and design seen in the garments of these individuals. 
This is understandable in terms of their greater economic and social 
frustration. For immature individuals clothes are predominantly re- 
garded as a socially allowable investiture of narcissism and method of 
raising self-esteem. 

Experience shows that immature persons find it intolerable to be 
seen without distinctive clothes. This may so lower their self-esteem 
as to lead directly to crime. “If you don’t have clothes it hurts you in- 
side,” said a nineteen year old negro boy who had robbed the owner of 
a cheap hotel of his watch and currency. “You feel bad inside; you can’t 
go dancing or do anything. Sometimes I stay in the house crying.” The 
utility value of clothing is disregarded and only the prestige value func- 
tions in immature offenders. Criminological experience with youths ot 
the underprivileged class proves that this need can be more pressing than 
food or shelter. Frequently the urge for adornment leads directly to a 
burglary or robbery where enough money to meet a specific need like a 
suit, coat, etc., is hoped for. Once this is attained, the impulse to crime 
fades. 

Tattooing is another type of bodily adornment which is worthy 
of consideration because of its frequency among immature individuals. 
It is well kown that Lombroso‘®’ in his studies of criminological 
anthropology linked tatooing to criminality. He pointed to the 
fact that criminals, like primitive man, were egocentric and self-adorn- 
ing. Current experience agrees that tattooing, although not specific in 
criminal offenders, is unquestionably closely related to emotional im- 
maturity. In spite of Lombroso’s accurate observation that egocen- 
tricity was a factor in tattooing among criminals, diverse psychological 
elements are found to underlie this practice which require more explan- 
ation than is provided by invocation of the self-adorning tendency of 
the savage. 

From a descriptive viewpoint there are two types of men who have 
designs tattooed on themselves. One is the older, clearly exhibitionistic 
individual, usually a virile type of man, often a sailor, who was satisfied 
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with his early designs and has added to his collection slowly over a peri- 
od of years. At the extreme end of this group is the professional tatooer 
and the circus performer. The second group comprises younger men 
who wish to bolster their feelings of inferiority by identification with 
strong men. Often designs on the skin of this latter group express ob- 
vious anthropomorphism, with pictures of stalwart warriors, snakes or 
lions, weapons, or Indian braves. It is in this group that strong psycho- 
logical currents underlying tattooing are visible. The social taboo against 
self-adornment in men is keenly felt in these individuals. They will 
often say that the tattooing made them look “vulgar and rough.” Their 
decision to have the tattoo design applied was made impulsively, often 
on a dare while intoxicated or under the pressure of suggestion of com- 
panions. For besides breaking the social taboo against marring the skin, 
a disinclination to injure the narcissistic organ, i. e., the skin, had to be 
overcome. Many young offenders have confided that fear of being 
called a coward was the chief or only stimulus for being tattooed. 

It is possible also that latent homosexual factors operate in the so- 
cial atmosphere of the tattoo process. The very symbolism of the tat- 
tooing needle and fluid, the infliction of pain by an older man, the tattoo- 
er, the masochistic attitude in the subject who disregards pain during 
the painful, tedious process, suggests the participation of unconscious 
homosexual factors. More striking in this connection is the fact that in 
the days of sailing vessels sailors on their long voyage frequently tattoed 
each other. Modern prison officials frequently encounter the occur- 
rence of tattooing among inmates, performed within prison walls with 
crude pigments and rough instruments. 

The figures commonly tattooed are diverse in design'’”’, but their 
contents provide a nice illustration of psychological factors of immaturi- 
ty. Frequently seen are pictures implying sexuality. In most cases pic- 
tures of sexual objects simply proclaim the heterosexuality of the man. 
This is illustrated in the case of Roland, twenty-one years of age, who 
had a nude figure of a woman tattooed on the right thigh and a girl’s 
face on the right arm. For a month he was proud of the pictures and 
then began to feel remorseful. To counteract this feeling, Roland had 
a cross tatooed on his left arm, under which the word “mother” appear- 
ed. He said he wanted to keep all the “sexual stuff” (girls figure and 
head) on one side of the body and away from his mother’s name and 
the cross on the opposite side. The cross with his mother’s name 
served to compensate for the sexual implication of the female figures. In 
his choice of tatoo figures, Roland bore figuratively, his sexual guilt on 
his sleeve. 
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A third common type of tattooing illustrates direct representation 
of infantile sadistic elements. These include pictures of skulls, serpents, 
daggers, knives, often with a liberal accompaniment of blood. The 
choice of such designs bespeaks the strength of the castration fear in the 
immature individual and his defensive exhibitionistic reaction forma- 
tion. Thus, James, a mental and emotional defective, eighteen years of 
age, pridefully demonstrated a design on his arm depicting a large dag- 
ger cutting through a cuff of skin from which blood dripped. 

Pictures of Chinese dragons, skeletons, or skulls, beneath which lie 
the inscription “Death before Dishonor,” also are common. In such de- 
signs can be discerned the basic ambivalence of fear and its antithesis— 
swaggering bravado. Tattoos which deal with death, as seen in the case 
of Roland quoted above, are frequently represented by the picture of a 
cross with the word “mother” beneath. In sexually suggestive designs 
the same ambivalence is to. be noted — sexual striving and castration anx- 
iety derivatives. The portrayal of adventuresomeness and piety, sadism 
and religious (masochistic) fervor, gaity and sobriety all reflects the 
basic tendency toward expression of ambivalence. Indeed, the presence 
of conflicting impulses can be sensed in anyone with more than one tat- 
too design. In all such cases, the immature individual is portraying his 
advance toward adult impluse gratification and, simultaneously, his re- 
treat into fear and guilt. 

Contrary to Lombroso’s notion, tattooing seems more a manifesta- 
tion of a neurotic conflict depicted on the body surface than an atavistic 
regression to a primitive love of adornment. The striving for narcissis- 
tic gratification, mixed with sexual and exhibitionistic elements and op- 
posed by guilt feelings, which is displayed in tattooing, seems to have 
some relation to the narcissistic investment in clothes. The movement 
of narcissism from the skin to clothes, a natural development during 
childhood and puberty, appears to be reversed in the act of tattooing. It 
is as if bodily adornment were not sufficient to portray the conflict 
raging within the immature individual. 

In these two areas, tattooing and the feeling for clothes, the psycho- 
logical basis for immature attitudes toward the body becomes patent. 
This principle is, in essence, that the person is used not for its own val- 
ue but to serve as an instrument to express unconscious attitudes toward 
the self, especially feelings of inferiority or compensatory virility. Sim- 
ilar findings appear when one examines the great respect of immature in- 
dividuals for physical prowess and overpowering physique. In addition 
to the reality value of strength, the immature individual weaves various 
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unconscious conflicts and compensatory reactions into his attitude to- 
ward his muscular strength. 


(4) Immature Attitupes Towarp SEx 


Immature attitudes, as has been explained, originate in neurotic 
roots in the personality and then undergo consolidation into character- 
istic group feelings. Those neurotic symptoms most often concerned 
in the development of immature attitudes are inferiority feelings with 
attendant anxiety. The process of elaboration from individual neurotic 
elements to immature characteristics is clear in the case of sexual atti- 
tudes among immature youths. These attitudes are colored by the uni- 
versal guilt feelings which accompany the rising interest of adolescents 
in sexuality. Masturbation, which is often the first excursion into sex- 
ual expression among adolescents, usually causes moderate guilt reaction. 
In neurotic youths, however, guilty feelings may develop into a de- 
pressed emotional state, with a sense of isolation and feelings of un- 
worthiness. These symptoms, derived from sexual guilt, determine atti- 
tudes toward sex among the immature. The formalistic expressions into 
which such attitudes fall have a readily discernible stamp and tend to 
acquire the value of rules of social conduct for the immature group. 

The immature person is on the surface crass and derogatory of all 
tender emotions toward sexual objects. Women are viewed purely from 
a utilitarian standpoint. Sexual activity is believed to be degrading for 
women and their sharing of sexual pleasure is looked on askance. Girls 
and women serve the momentary purpose of discharge of sexual feel- 
ings. The immature man demonstrates his defensive misogyny by dis- 
sociating relief of physiological sexual tension from romance. From a 
criminological point of view, the readiness with which robbery of pros- 
titutes is contemplated and executed attests the basic disdain for women 
felt by these persons. The complex interreactions which the adult world 
recognizes as “love” carries a connotation of weakness to the immature. 
Girls, with their intuitive sense of the need for romance and love in the 
sexual relationship, are a threat to the ego-security of such individuals. 
Their denial of love appears to be a defense against an admission that 
women may be equal partners in sexual pleasure. Such an admission is 
denied by the repressing force of the youth’s ego in the interests of pre- 
venting the exposure of intolerable feelings of inferiority. The feeling 
of inferiority has its strongest expression in fears of sexual inadequacy. 

The anxiety which underlies an immature distrust of women is 
demonstrated unmistakably in a universal myth concerning the psychia- 
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tric examination. This myth arises when the psychiatrist makes inquiry 
into the sexual life, the emotional relations to parents and siblings, or to 
any intimate feeling in the immature offender. The story, as told by 
young offenders, concerns a fantasied plot, attributed to the examiner, 
to expose the hidden sexual desires of the immature person. The exam- 
iner is reputed to pose the test question, “Suppose you were alone on a 
desert island with your mother and sister or wife. With which one 
would you sleep?” A variant of this perennial plot states that a nurse was 
brought into the examining room and instructed to disrobe in order to 
tempt the offender and ascertain whether his sexual impulses could be 
successfully suppressed in the presence of authority. As the story is re- 
told by succeeding offenders, the situation is elaborated to show how the 
teller parried the examiner, bested him, or even beat him physically for 
daring such a proposal. The story, common in all institutions where 
psychiatric examinations are made involving what youths term “person- 
al questions,” is kept alive by the offender’s own anxieties aroused by 
psychiatric questioning. 

Behind the defense mechanism of projecting blame for sexual inter- 
ests to the psychiatrist can be seen sexual guilt arising from a deeper lev- 
el. The myth is a clear expression of unconscious sexual guilt which is 
aroused by the examiner’s probing into the inner thoughts of immature 
individuals. The tension which is observable in the psychiatric exam- 
ination-situation is a reflection of the fear of the immature offender to 
be placed in a disadvantageous position by an older man assumed to have 
powers of peering into the youth’s mind. Probing into the emotions is 
equated by offenders to an assault upon themselves and their accepted 
sexual attitudes. One of the results of psychiatric contact, therefore, is 
the development of quantities of sexual guilt. Under the influence of 
guilty feelings, the original sexual impulses are reversed and depicted as 
emanating from adults in the form of tempting women protected by the 
cruel father-figure of the examining psychiatrist. 

There is a second type of defensive reaction stimulated in imma- 
ture offenders when they are in contact with older mature men which 
bears a relation to sexual attitudes of the former. This attitude arises 
from anxiety aroused by the threatened emergence of passive homosex- 
ual feelings. The immature individual projects his own fear of discov- 
ery of homosexual elements in himself and in this way develops further 
tension when confronting a more mature man, as in the instance of a 
psychiatric examination. To the offender this contact is fraught with 
possibilities of personal injury, as indicated in the frequent statement that 
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offenders physically beat the examiner when he proposes the myth de- 
scribed above. Fear of physical injury is merely a reflection of the new- 
ly aroused anxiety of unconscious homosexual origin. One immature 
offender expressed this fear by explaining that his employer, a man of 
fifty, looked at him in a way that indicated homosexual interest. “It is 
well known,” the offender averred, “these old fellows become fags . . . 
he used to look at me with hypnotizing eyes . . . I used to close my eyes 
when I left the shop.” 

Ordinarily the fear of the perception of homosexual feelings in im- 
mature youth is covered by an aggressive intolerance to anything sug- 
gesting homosexuality. One of the patent sexual attitudes of immature 
individuals is their obvious resentment of true homosexuals and instinc- 
tive derision of any display of femininity in men. The faintest impli- 
cation of homosexuality is met with quick physical retaliation as against 
an insult not to be borne. The contempt felt for sexual deviates rests on 
the insecurity experienced by immature youths concerning the possible 
imputation of perverse sexual aims in themselves. Widespread social 
disapprobation of homosexuals aids in the development of this feeling, 
but the aggressive attitude toward them stems from a deep fear of dis- 
covery of some such moiety in the personality of the immature person. 
The police have long been aware of the common practice of extortion 
or outright robbery of homosexuals under the moral protection of the 
general contempt for sexual degenerates, shared alike by offender and 


public. 


* * * 


The relationship between emotional and social immaturity and psy- 
chopathic personality is of great practical and theoretical interest. There 
is much overlapping in the two conditions, and experience with psycho- 
paths demonstrates the presence in them of immature defensive mech- 
anisms to a marked degree. There is a gradation, which the careful clin- 
ician may observe, from immaturity among youths to immaturity 
among adults and psychopathic personalities. A further complication 
is that reactions which form the picture of immaturity can be readily 
analyzed as neurotic defenses (to castration anxiety, inferiority feelings, 
ambivalence to parents and Edipus derivatives), whereas the same re- 
actions having similar social results have not yet been so demonstrated 
among psychopaths. The statement, however, that those defensive char- 
acter formations called immature constitute an integral part of the psy- 
chopath’s make-up, can be made with certainty. 
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As far as the psychological background of antisocial activity is con- 
cerned, the generalization is valid that emotional stresses in the early life 
of the individual bear a causal relationship to later adoption of delin- 
quent behavior. Broadly speaking, these emotional stresses arise from 
frustrations inseparable from the social training of infants and children. 
The conflict arising between the infant’s instinctive tendencies and the 
patients’ wishes inevitably give rise to displeasure, at first intolerable but 
later accepted by the infant. The ultimate acceptance of society’s re- 
quirements for adjustment by the young organism depends in large part 
upon the emotional climate surrounding the child. The eventual re- 
sults of the particular techniques employed in adjustment to early frus- 
trations can be described in terms of character formation. The person- 
ality which incorporates infantile reactions of hostility to early train- 
ing into its life-long pattern of behavior is classified as a psychopathic 
personality. The individual with hostility and emotional insecurity, 
aroused by reactions of frustrations of infant training, may pool his feel- 
ings with those of a like-minded group and from this process derive the 
characteristic mass coloring of the emotionally immature group. 

The account of immaturity expressed in the foregoing social psy- 
chological areas does not exhaust all the facets of immaturity as a person- 
ality abnormality. Examination of normal life activity often brings to 
light examples of the reappearance, sometimes dramatic and unsuspected, 
of remnants of immaturity in otherwise adjusted adults. Many of these 
immature fragments not only eventuate in criminal behavior but are 
observable also in social life. Hall-marks of the immature, such as im- 
practicability, impatience with limitations of reality, and reliance on fan- 
tasy aims and satisfactions, are reluctantly relinquished by all mankind 
only under the continued pressure of reality. Those who deal with man- 
ifestations of immature behavior and whose responsibility it is to treat 
the psychological bases of such behavior are in an enviable position to 
understand the vital social implications of immature attitudes in our psy- 
chologically self-conscious world. 
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THE HYPNOANALYTIC TREATMENT 
OF A CASE OF IMPOTENCE 


Joun G. WartKrns 
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Welch Convalescent Hospital 


Pulman, Washington 


A Special Treatment Company was established at the Welch Con- 
valescent Hospital in the Spring of 1945 for the purpose of providing 
more individualized treatment to selected neurotic patients. The cases 
handled in this unit were largely combat breakdowns. They included 
obsessive-compulsives, anxiety and depressive reactions and a large pro- 
portion of conversion hysterias. In addition to the usual group treat- 
ments provided throughout the Neuropsychiatric Division of the Hos- 
pital “Company F” specialized in Amytal and Pentothal Narcosynthe- 
sis, Progressive Relaxation and Hynotherapy. 

In the hypnotherapy the objective was not the suppression of symp- 
toms by direct suggestion but rather the use of hypnosis as an aid to- 
ward resolving neurotic structures through insight. A number of in- 
tricate analytic-type and integrative techniques such as those described 
by Brenman and Gill” and Wolberg‘*) were used. Most of these pa- 
tients seemed to respond quite favorably. The story of these cases and 
the therapeutic methods utilized will soon be released in book form. 

The case of Frank Jarvis,* described in this paper, was originally 
planned as a chapter in the book, and it was written with this in mind. 
Since the book is designed for a wider group of readers than those in the 
professions of psychiatry and clinical psychology professional termin- 
ology was kept at a minimum, and explanatory comments on points ob- 
vious to the professional practicioner were included. 

The case was one of the more interesting among those handled in 
Company F at Welch Hospital. The content of the case was such, how- 
ever, that it seemed more desirable to remove it from the book and re- 
lease it in a professional journal. 

During the treatment sessions detailed notes were taken on all that 
was said and done. Immediately after the hour these were placed on 
dictaphone cylinders and transcribed by stenographers. Accordingly, 





* All names in this paper are fictional to protect identity of patients. 
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the sessions are reported here as nearly as possible exactly as they oc- 
curred. 



























Tue Case 


ft Frank Jarvis was an unhappy man. At the time he was referred to 
Company F, Frank’s marriage was in a bad way. The problem as so 
often the case, was sexual. During sex relations he could get an erec- 
tion, but he could never have an ejaculation. This condition had been 
with him all his life, and he had been married over five years. His wife 
did not thoroughly understand this and was anxious to have children, 
which, of course, increased Frank’s worries. 

He had served overseas in the Army for several years and was hos- 
pitalized after a few months of combat when he was struck by a shell 
fragment. At that time he was almost totally paralyzed, even though his 
Ht wound could not have caused that severe an organic disability. Later, 
as he began to walk, he exhibited many anxiety symptoms with epigas- 
tric pain, nausea, vomiting, headaches, sleeplessness and the usual battle 
dreams. After a period of some six months’ hospitalization these com- 
plaints had largely disappeared. At the time he was referred for hyp- 
notherapy only mild headaches and anxieties remained. The sexual dif- 
ficulty, however, continued as his major problem. 

Frank was an amiable, likeable, friendly sort of fellow, inclined to 
be somewhat bashful about his problem, wanting help, and yet at the 
same time highly skeptical that anything could be done in view of the 
long period of his sexual difficulty. When first seen, late in May, he was 
found to be highly hypnotizable, entering a depth of about 18 on the 
Davis Suggestibility Scale‘*) within five minutes by the eye-fixation 
method. On emerging from trance he was amnesic to simple sugges- 
tions given him while he was asleep. 















Session: 8 June 1945. Interview in the Conscious State 











“Tell me about your difficulty, Frank.” 

The patient squirmed in his seat from obvious embarrassment. Af- 
ter considerable hemming and hawing he related the following: 

“T can’t have a complete affair. You know what I mean — sex re- 
lation with my wife. We’ve been married five years, but I’ve always 
had this difficulty — even before I was married. I just never could be 
satisfied. I could never go. I thought maybe it would clear up when 
I got married, but it didn’t. My wife, she’d like to have children. Since 
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I knew she wanted to have children, and I couldn’t give them to her, I 
told her I didn’t love her, thought maybe she’d divorce me and marry 
somebody else. Later, after Captain G. (the patient’s company physi- 
cian) suggested it, I told her I never did experience a complete satisfac- 
tion in our relationship.” 

“How did you wife respond to your telling her you didn’t love 
her?” 

“She wouldn’t accept it at all. She said she was always very fond 
of me and wouldn’t believe the story, but it makes us both mighty un- 
happy.” 

“Frank, what about your other difficulties?” 

“Well, I do have battle dreams about once a week. I get sick at my 
stomach sometimes, and I have a headache about every two or three 
days. It lasts for a couple of hours. I still can’t lift too much with my 
back, but it doesn’t hurt ordinarily. Then, I’m a little jittery, but I’m 
a lot better than I used to be.” 

“Would you like to tell me about your early life?” 

“Mother died when I was nine months old, and my father married 
the meanest woman in the world.” 

“How old were you at the time?” 

“YT was about 2, years old. None of us — I had two sisters and one 
brother — could adjust to our step-mother. She was a good looking 
woman, but she had a very ‘ornery’ disposition.” 

“What was your father like?” 

“He was rather easy-going. He’d give in to her all the time. She 
would throw it up to him how much she took care of us while we were 
growing up.” 

“How did you get along with them?” 

“Oh, I’d lie to her, and I'd lie to Dad also. Id tell them anything 
in order to get away from them.” 

“And what was your real mother like, Frank?” 

“She was the exact opposite of my step-mother. She was lady-like. 
My step-mother was a business woman. She was venomous and high 
strung. She drank a lot. She cussed us all out. Boy, she cussed my 
mother out once, and I slapped her down.” 

“When did that happen?” 

“That was right after I’d finished high school. I left home then, and 
I havn’t lived with them since. They don’t care anything about me. 
When I was overseas my Dad only wrote three or four times.” 
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“Frank, can you tell me a little more what your step-mother was 
like?” 

“T remember something which happened when I was about sixteen 
years old, which sure disgusted me. She came in with a night-dress on, 
and she was drunk. She started chasing my sister. Sis ran into the bed- 
room and slammed the door, and my step-mother either passed out, or 
hit her head on the door and fell down.” Frank shuddered slightly. 
“Her nightgown came up over her shoulders, and her body was all bare. 
I picked her up, carried her in, and put her to bed.” 

“How did it make you feel?” 

“I felt disgusted and nauseated at the sight.” 

“Frank, did you ever have any sex satisfaction at all while you were 
an adolescent?” 

Frank paused, blushed slightly, and scratched his head. “I used to 
satisfy myself some when I was a kid.” 

“When you masturbated did you experience a complete satisfac- 
tion — an ejaculation?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you ever have any regular sex relations?” 

“Well — when I was about eighteen, several of the boys — we went 
up to see a girl — that isa woman. You know — the kind that gets paid 
for it. She looked awful. It makes me sick to even think about it.” 

“Were you satisfied then?” 

“No, I wasn’t, I didn’t have any ejaculation. After a while I just 
got limp. Then I got to feeling sick, so I quit.” 

“How did you feel about sex at that time?” 

“I'd always been told it was sort of nasty. You know women — 
they get diseases. I could never kiss a woman ‘cause I never knew what 
they might have had in their mouth.” 

“And how long did you continue masturbating?” 

“Til I was about twenty-one.” 

“Frank, while you were masturbating and satisfying yourself, what 
did you think about? What kind of ideas would go through your 
mind?” 

“IT guess I always thought about a woman.” 

“Did you try intercourse with a woman again?” 

“T started to several times, and I stopped it because .. . 

“Because what?” 

“Because I was afraid somebody would find out that I could not go 


through with it.” 


” 
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“Why did you get married?” 

“I was very much in love with my wife, and I thought probably 
the trouble would clear up as soon as I got married.” 

“Did it?” 

“No. it didn’t. I would get stiff, and then after awhile I'd just get 
limp — but I never got any satisfaction.” 

“Did your wife know that?” 

“No, I don’t believe she knew, and I didn’t tell her.” 

“Frank, sometimes soldiers who are away from their families will 
have affairs with other girls. Did you try anything like this while you 
were overseas?” 

Frank bit his lips and stared at his feet a while. Then in a whis- 
pered voice he said, “Yes.” 

“And, what happened?” 

She — was one of those queer kind of girls — I guess there’s more of 
them over there, and she .. . ” There seemed to be much blocking. 

“She what?” 

“She did it with her mouth.” Frank blurted this out, then breathed 
a deep sigh. 

“How did this happen?’ 

“Well, ’'d been away from the States a long time — away from my 
wife. I just happened to be with this girl, and we got to talking about 
that kind of experience. I suggested it, but I was only kidding and 
didn’t think she’d really do it.” 

“How did you feel about it afterwards, Frank?” 

“I got disgusted, and I left her. I remembered I'd kissed her, and I 
wondered how many other guys she’d done this with.” 

“Frank, did anything else happen which disgusted you with sex?” 

Frank thought a while and then said, “Yes, I remember a Sergeant 
who'd been killed by a French woman. This woman had lived as a com- 
mon-law wife with a German soldier. She’d gotten an American sol- 
dier up in her room and then shot him just as he was starting relations 
with her. We found the Sergeant about five minutes after he was dead. 
He was naked and had a big hole in his head with blood running all 
over him. That sure didn’t make me feel better about sex. I guess every- 
thing over there made me feel bad about sex because I worked as a first 
aid man. We had to give medical assistance to a lot of French women 
who were having babies, and who were badly shot up. I got disgusted 
with the female figure. And over there, too, a number of French girls 
would practice... . (Fellatio) on the soldiers.” 


bd 
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“What kind of a feeling did that make you have when you knew 
about it, or saw it?” 

“T always thought about syphilis.” 

At this point the interview was changed in another direction. 

“Frank, what does your step-mother look like?” 

“She’s a nice looking woman. She’s got dark brown hair and glass- 
es... like my wife.” 

“Is there anything else about her that reminds you of your wife?” 

“Well... they both have sinus trouble. Sometimes my wife preach- 
es to me like my step-mother, only I don’t get mad, but they don’t get 
along well together.” At this point the interview was concluded. 

Session: 9 June 1945: Interview under Trance. 

Frank was placed in a medium deep trance in twelve minutes by 
eye-fixation and was then questioned as follows: 

“What do you worry most about?” 

‘““A bout how I’m sick, and about sex.” 

“What do you think about when you're having sexual inter- 
course? 

“About naked women.” 

“What do you feel about naked women?” 

“They look sort of nasty.” 

Frank did not expand the point further. Accordingly, this line of 
questioning was dropped. He was next regressed back to the age of 
seven where he stated he was in the second grade and named the teach- 
er and a large number of the students in the room. 

Frank, what’s your teacher like?” 

“She’s kind of strict. She keeps me in after school.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I play pranks on the other children.” 

“Who do you like to play with?” 

“I like to play with boys and girls.” 

“Frank, are you afraid of anything?” 

“I’m afraid of my step-mother. She doesn’t ever let me go any- 
where, like going out to play. She whips me all the time.” 

“What thing about her do you remember most?” 

“That look she has in her eyes — a kind of wild look.” 

“Frank, can you tell me what the difference is between boys and 
girls?” 

Frank sat quietly for a long time and then shyly remarked, “They 
were made different.” 
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“How?” 

Frank couldn’t — or wouldn’t — say. 

“Have you ever seen a girl without her clothes on?” 

“No Sir, not yet.” (Note use of ‘Sir,’ indicating hypermnesia, but 
not true regression.) 

“Frank, you’re going to forget all about being seven. You're go- 
ing to become younger and younger — six, five, four — four years old. 
Is there anything that you're afraid of?” 

“I’m afraid of the dark.” 

“What's in the dark?” 

“All kinds of noises. I see a ghost.” 

“Tell me more about the ghost?” 

“T don’t know any more about it.” 

“What do you fear that’s in the dark?” 

“{ hear my step-mother fussing with Daddy all the time.” 

“Does she fuss with Daddy only at night?” 

“No, in the daytime too. She does not want to play wife in the 
uuddle of the day.” 

Frank, what does it mean ‘to play wife’?” 

“T don’t know what it means.” 

“What does it make you think of?” 

“I used to go in at night in the bathroom, and I would hear them 
making some kind of noise in the bed, and there would be hollering and 
moaning and groaning, and I got scared, and I’d run back to bed.” 

“What was happening?” 

“T thought Daddy was whipping her. She got up once and came 
into the bathroom while I was there. She said it was too late for little 
boys to be up, and I should go to bed. She was in a night gown. Her 
hair was all down, and she was very pale looking. After that I got 
scared to go to the bathroom. I was scared she’d give me a whipping 
if she caught me again.” 

“Did this happen only once?” 

“I guess several times. I used to wake up at night and hear them 
talking. They’d be arguing.” 

“What did they argue about?” 

“I don’t know — insurance, or something, I guess. They would get 
up, and she would go into the bathroom.” Frank blocked for awhile 
as if the memory of this unpleasant incident was too painful to describe. 

Then he continued, “She didn’t ever shut the door when she was in 
the bathroom, and I’d always hear her at the toilet. Daddy told me that 
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was nasty, and I should always shut the door and not let anybody see 
you when you did things like that.” 

“Did incidents like this happen often?” 

“Yes, several times. There would be hollering, cussing and scream- 
ing, and the bed would jump up and down. I would get scared and 
stick my head under the covers and try to go to sleep. It would scare 
me?” 

“What are you afraid of, Frank?” 

“I’m afraid that she will get up and start hollering and screaming 
again and cussing Daddy. She’s liable to do anything.” 

“Are you afraid of noises?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid of noises and boogymen. Boogymen will get you 
unless you are a good boy. I always try to be a good boy. I don’t want 
no boogys to get me. I’m afraid of them.” 

“How did your step-mother treat you?” 

“She hit me over the head with a shoe. There is a big bruise right 
here.” He reached up with his hand to show where the bruise had been. 
Then he continued, “She tells everybody that I ran into a door knob. 
She caught me in the cookies when I was hungry, and she hit me.” 

“Frank, did any other things happen — like — you know — your 
seeing your parents in bed?” 

“Sometimes Daddy gets up too and goes to the bathroom.” 

“Do your parents ever talk about things that you don’t under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, I heard her tell him that ‘he does it too quick. 1 don’t un- 
derstand what it means.” 

“What do you think Daddy should do?” 

“I wish he’d do anything to get her to quit fussing all the time.” 

“What do you think she meant when she said, he does it too 
quick?” 

Frank wrinkled his brows, “Sometimes I wonder what they meant.” 

The patient was then given a post-hypnotic suggestion that he 
would not remember the material disclosed. Attempts were also made 
to see how manipulable his conversion symptom would be with direct 
suggestion. Accordingly, he was told that he would experience com- 
plete sex relations with his wife for the first time. When he awakened 
he was completely amnesic to all material discussed while under trance. 
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Session: 13, June 1945, Dissociated Handwriting 


When Frank reported for his treatment he mentioned that he had 
tried to have complete sex relations with his wife several times since the 
previous session. He was still unsuccessful. It was obvious that the 
symptom would not respond to mere post-hypnotic suggestion — not 
even temporarily. 

He was placed in a deep trance and regressed back to the age of 
seven once more. This was checked by having him name again the child- 
ren in the second grade, which he did successfully, adding one other 
name. He also slyly remarked that the teacher would punish him be- 
cause he would stick girls’ curls in inkwells. He was then regressed to 
the age of three and questioned concerning the relations of his step- 
mother and his father. 

“Frank, who do you like best, your Mother or your Daddy?” 

“I like Daddy best.” 

“What’s the matter with Mother?” 

“T don’t like Momma so well. She fusses at me, and she spanks me 
—and her and Daddy are always fussing.” 

“How do you mean fussing?” 

“She said that he was always hurting her.” 

“Hurting her? How?” 

“In the bedroom.” 

“What was he doing to her?” 

“I guess he was spanking her.” 

“Why?” 

“T guess she done bad —I don’t know. They whispered when they 
didn’t want me to hear.” 

“Do you think you know why they fought?” 

“She didn’t want to play wife in the middle of the day. Once she 
got mad with him, and she told him to go to hell.” 

“Did you ever go into their bedroom at night?” 

“No, I was afraid to. They would whip me if they found me in 
there.” 

The patient was then brought up to the present time. He was seat- 
ed at the desk, and his right hand was dissociated by suggesting anes- 
thesia and the hallucination that it was no longer connected to his wrist. 
At first the hand would not write. It required prodding. 

“Frank, I am going to count slowly up to ten. When I reach ten 
the hand is going to write a word which contains all the letters of the 
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real thing that interferes with your sex relations, but the letters will be 
jumbled in an unintelligible fashion. 1, 2, 3,... 10.” 
The Hand: LONRAM TON. 
W.: Now the hand is going to write the same two words, but this 
time only one of the letters will be out of place. 
The Hand: NTO NORALM. 
W.: Now the hand will write the words correctly. 
The Hand: NOT NORMAL. 
W.: What is not normal? 
The Hand: NO FEELING IN THE HEAD OF MY PETER. 
W.: Why is there no feeling there? 
The Hand: JUST DON’T LIKE INTERCOURSE. DISGUSTED 
WITH IT. 
W.: Why are you disgusted with it? 
The Hand: SEEING NAKED WOMEN AND SEEING OTHER 
PEOPLE DO IT. 
W.: What other people have you seen do it? 
The Hand: MR. WIGGINS AND HIS STEP SISTER. (Name 
changed) 
W.: Where did this happen? 
The Hand: NEXT DOOR. 
W.: How old were you at the time? 
The Hand: 11. 
W.: Did you ever think about having relations of this type with 
your step-mother? 
The Hand: NO. (The Hand underlined this word.) 
W.: Why not? 
The Hand: TOO UGLY. 
W.: Did the idea of this ever occur to you while you were having 
sex relations? 
The Hand: INDIRECTLY YES. 
W.: What would bring this idea forward? 
The Hand: BY PLAYING WITH SELF. 
W.: What made you think of this? 
The Hand: BY HEARING MOTHER AND DAD TALK AND 
IMAGINE YOU WITH THE GIRL NEXT DOOR. 
W.: Have you thought about having relations with your step- 
mother? 
The Hand: NO ALTHOUGH SHE HAS TRIED TO GET ME TO 


WHEN I WAS 14. 
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W.: Will you tell more about it. 
The Hand: SHE WAS DRINKING AND ASKED ME HOW 
WOULD I LIKE TO COME AND GET IN BED WITH HER 
AND I WAS LAYING THERE NAKED. SHE SAID THAT MY 
FATHER COULDN’T DO ANY GOOD. I WAS SCARED AND 
RAN OUT OF THE ROOM. SHE STARTED CHASING ME 
AND PASSED OUT IN THE HALL AND I PUT HER TO BED. 


W.: How old were you when this happened? 
The Hand: 14. 

Note that this is apparently the same incident described by the pa- 
tient in the conscious interview. Then he reported that he was 16 years 
old and that it was his sister whom his step-mother was chasing. Here 
is a discrepancy between what is reported consciously and what is writ- 
ten under trance. We may infer either that the incident happened as 
described by the hand, and through repression, or suppression, it had 
been consciously or unconsciously mis-remembered when first de- 
scribed. On the other hand it may have occurred as described in the 
conscious interview, and the hand is bringing out a fantasy-wish. 

W.: Did you ever think that you would want to have relations with 

your stepmother? 
The Hand: NO. 
W.: Did this idea ever come to your mind and interfere with your 
sex relations? 
The Hand: YES. 

W.: What particular ideas make you disgusted with sex relations? 
The Hand: NAKED AROUND WHORES AND I GOT FED UP 
ON IT WHEN VERY YOUNG. 

W.: What other thoughts do you have about sex? 

The Hand: NASTY. 
W.: How do you mean, nasty? 
The Hand: ALWAYS THINKING ABOUT F........ YET NEVER 
WANTING TO DOIT. 
W.: Can you tell me more about your disgusted feelings toward 
sexual intercourse? 
The Hand: IDON’T KNOW. 

At this point the hand showed evidence of fatigue, and the patient 
became rather irritable and tense. Therefore, the session was conclud- 
ed. Frank was amnesic to all that the hand had written when he emerged 
from trance. 
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By now a sufficient amount of psychodynamic material had been 
uncovered to warrant some attempt at explaining the “why” behind his 
hysterical impotence. Although as yet no direct admission had been se- 
cured that the patient desired his step-mother sexually, the implication 
that this was so seemed quite obvious. 

The next day, June 14th, all the material thus far elicited was re- 
viewed, and the following interpretation of psychodynamics made. 
Some of the inferences, made at this time on the basis of sketchy evi- 
dence, were substantiated in later sessions. 


Psycho-Dynamic Interpretation 


While there are many problems regarding this patient’s difficulty 
which are as yet unanswered, any one of the following interpretations 
would be adequate to account for his present condition of impotence. 
It is possible, of course, that several, all of them, and other undiscovered 
mechanisms are simultaneously operating. 

1. The patient experienced orgasm and satisfaction only while he 
was masturbating as a youth. He mentions the association of the idea of 
having relations with his step-mother as being connected to “playing 
with self.” This was associated with “hearing Mother and Dad talk.” 
It is noted that as a child he interpreted the quarrelling and noise of sex 
relations between his parents as representing his father whipping or beat- 
ing the step-mother. This punishment or aggression concept is com- 
mon with many children who do not understand the true nature of in- 
tercourse. Also, whipping or beating is a common manifest symbol in 
masturbation dreams. As a child there was considerable guilt at discov- 
ering the relations of his parents and fear that he would be punished. 
We, therefore, have the relation that sex satisfaction is connected only 
with masturbation; that masturbation is symbolized by whipping or 
beating. But whipping or beating is his interpretation of what his fath- 
er did to his step-mother. This brings in him great fear that he will be 
punished for seeing and guilt for observing. Accordingly, his inability 
to experience orgasm symbolizes a repressing of this childish fear and 
guilt. 

2. That this patient is ambivalent is clearly indicated by his state- 
ment regarding intercourse. He was “always thinking about it, yet nev- 
er wanting to do it.” If we assume that his fear of intercourse with his 
step-mother, especially referring to the incident at the age of 14, is the 
manifestation of a repressed desire, he may then be inhibiting this desire 
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by sexual impotence. By being impotent, his step-mother will reject 
him as she has his father who is “no good.” It also serves as a punish- 
ment for even entertaining the idea of incestuous relations with his step- 
mother. He projects the idea in the desire to have relations with the girl 
“next door” — this being further suggested by his observation of “Mr. 
Wiggins with his stepsister next door,” which lends support to the idea 
that people do have incestuous relations with step-relatives. 

3. With the strong attachment to his father, it is evident that he 
identifies with the father. This may mean that he too is “no good” and 
hence, impotent. There is also the possibility of latent homosexuality in 
this father attachment. 

4. Since the father “does it too soon,” the patient solves this by 
not deing it too soon — no orgasm, hence, prolonging the sex act. In this 
way he prevents symbolically the conflict between his parents. This 
need to stop parental conflict was brought out by him when he was re- 
eressed to childhood — “I wish he’d do anything to get her to quit fuss- 
ing all the time.” Also, if he is unconsciously having an affair with his 
stepmother he may be symbolically satisfying her by erring in the oppo- 
site way from his father. Note physical similarities between the wife 
and the stepmother. 

5. Asa child the patient had “discovered” his parents’ secret. His 
impotence then becomes a symbol of his rejection of children. In this 
way he will not have a child — who might discover his own secrets in- 
cluding, perhaps, his own repressed incestuous wishes — or who, if the 
child were a boy, might have such wishes toward its mother — his wife. 

6. Contributing Factors: 

a. Anal-eroticism — disgust, or perhaps curiosity through childish 
association of eliminative functions with sex — the stepmother in the 
toilet. 

b. Early associations with prostitutes and resulting disgust. 

c. Oral-eroticism — experience with Fellatio. 

d. Fear of death associated with sex — death of the seduced Ser- 
geant in France. 

It was obvious that enough dynamics had now been uncovered to 
begin bringing about some insight into the patient. 


Session: 21, June 1945. Interview in Conscious State 


™ , : 

F rank, in our group therapy meetings you know we have been 
stressing the point that it is repressed material which does us harm. We 
mean by that, the ideas inside of us which we do not recognize — wishes 
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which we will not admit belong to us. We keep them pushed down in- 
to the unconscious.” 

“T don’t know of any stuff like this that I have.” 

“That’s right, Frank. You don’t know about it. It would be down 
in your unconscious, but there is a lot of material there that you prob- 
ably never realized you had. For example, who was the teacher in the 
second grade, and who sat right in front of you?” 

“Now Doc, I’ve forgotten that a long time ago.” 

“I’m going to tell you who your teacher was. It was Miss Collins. 
Remember?” A rather incredulous grin spred over Frank’s face. “And 
Helen sat right in front of you — Helen Whiler, do you remember? 
You used to pull her curls.” The grin on Frank’s face became even 
broader. 

“How did you know all that, Doc?” 

“You told me. You told me that while you were asleep. You also 
told me about Henry Jones, and Jordan Heyward, and all the other 
children you played with at school. Do you remember them now?” 

Frank scratched his chin. “Well, I’ll be damned. Sure I remember 
them now. I went to school with them — back in the second grade.” 

“You see, Frank, there are a lot of things down inside of you that 
you can’t normally remember or talk about. They’re in your uncon- 
scious mind.” 

“Did I talk about them when I was asleep?” 

“Yes, you did. You talked about a lot of things that have bothered 
you. Today I want to spend some time going over part of them with 
you. Do you remember watching Mr. Wiggins and his step-sister hav- 
ing sexual intercourse next door?” 

“Sure I remember — did I tell you about that while I was asleep?” 

“How did you feel about i?” 

“I felt that he had done wrong. I condemned him a lot, but — I 
must admit that I was interested in watching it.” Then Frank rather sly- 
ly added, “Stepsister’s not bad looking either. When I was about sev- 
enteen I got interested and approached her — no luck.” 

“Do you remember the time that you first had a sex relation with a 
prostitute?” 

Frank made an awful face. “How can I forget it. The smell was 
terrible. She was half drunk and smelled of liquor. She tried to kiss me, 
but I wouldn’t do it.” He continued to describe his extreme nausea at 
the incident. 

“Frank, what is it that you wanted most from your parents?” 
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“I guess that it was security and affection, but I never got very 
much. Father would never compliment you. He was always scared 
of step-mother. She says what is, and he just hops.” 

“Is there anything good that you have to say about your step-moth- 
er?” 

“Yes, she is a good business woman, and she can cook, but I always 
thought she was cruel.” 

“Can you tell me more about how you got along with her?” 

“Well, when I was around 15 years of age we would have a lot of 
discussion. We would talk together. She told me that I was the only 
one that loved her. She would give me money to spend. I thought I 
was pretty clever that way. I could talk her out of anything. I saw 
her several times necking in cars with other men.” 

“Did she have sex relations with them?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t think that she had them with any other men 
except Dad. She sure is a trouble maker, though. When I was in the 
Army, my wife went to live with them for a while, and she told my wife 
a lot of disturbing things. For example, she told my wife that she ‘didn’t 
want to play wife in the middle of the day.’ And she said also that Dad 
was passionate but that he ‘came too quickly.’ I don’t think that she 
should have talked about those things to my wife.” 

“Did she say anything bad about you?’ 

“T think she told my wife a number of things that weren’t very 
complimentary. I know that there was a lot of quarrelling between 
them. They didn’t get along well together.” 

Just before the end of this hour the patient was informed that he 
would be returned to duty in two or three weeks. He had sufficient 
points to secure discharge from the Army on an administrative basis, and 
his condition was not considered bad enough to warrant his receiving a 
medical discharge. Following this, considerable time was spent review- 
ing progress notes of the previous sessions including several of the Psy- 
chodynamic Interpretations previously described. He was not yet ready 
to acknowledge that he had felt sexual desires toward his step-mother; 
so this part was omitted from the interpretation. He exhibited much in- 
terest in the material that had been uncovered but showed considerable 
skepticism toward the interpretations. 


Session: 28 June 1945. Projective Technique under Trance 


Frank Jarvis was placed in a deep trance by eye fixation in approx- 
imately ten minutes. 
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“Frank, you may now dream. Whiie you are dreaming, some of 
the most important conflicts in your mind will appear. What are you 
dreaming about?” 

“T’m dreaming about people being killed. There is a mass bombing 
in a big city. And now I see all kinds of beautiful women. I see them 
talking and drinking. I’m sitting with them. I want to have sexual re- 
lations with them, but I can’t do so. I have this dream lots of times. 
Sometimes just when I was going to have relations with them I would 
wake up.” 

“Now, Frank, you’re going to dream about a 14 year old boy by 
the name of Jordan.” (The patient’s name was Jarvis). “This Jordan 
is near an older woman. This is all a story, a beautiful dream-story, and 
you are going to be able to make it up and tell what happens to Jordan.” 

“This boy, Jordan, is looking at the older woman. He would like 
to do something to her — he would like to get in her pants. He lives right 
next door.” (Apparently this older woman has been identified with 
“Mr. Wiggins’ stepsister.”) “But he is afraid that his folks would find 
out if he has relations with her. This boy would like to have relations 
with older women. There are a number of women around him, but 
most of them are older than he is.” 

“Do you think that this boy, Jordan, would like to have sex con- 
tact with relatives that live near him?” 

“Yes, he’s got some distant relations that he would like to have ex- 
perience with — his sister-in-law and some women like that.” 

“Suppose you go ahead and tell me a dream-story about this boy.” 

“Well, lot’s of things happen to him. He is pretty passionate. He 
desires certain women that really appeal to him. He likes to run around 
a good deal. But this boy is not abnormal. He is not abnormal in any 
way. He likes girls though. He likes to play with their titties and 
likes to hold them and kiss them. He likes to think how pretty they are.” 

“Does this boy have any worries?” 

“Yes, he knows better. Jordan knows that it is a sin to have sex 
relations unless you are married, and that makes him feel very guilty. 
Yes, he feels guilty if he admires a woman that he is not supposed to 
love, because that is a sin, too. He learned it in Sunday School in the 
Bible; also what his parents taught him. He isn’t very happy in many 
ways. He doesn’t have any home life. He doesn’t get along with his 
mother and Daddy.” The patient paused a moment and then blurted 
out, “his step-mother.” 
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“What does his step-mother look like?” 

“She is not too bad looking, but she is older. She is about 50 years 
old, and the boy, he is only 14.” 

“Why isn’t the boy happy?” 

“ “Cause he couldn’t seem to have sex relations like other people.” 

“Now, we can make up this story any way we want to. It’s just 
imaginary. Suppose you go ahead and finish it the way you would like 
to.” 

“This boy is like any other man. He really has the desire to have 
sex relations, but he has such terrible vulgar pictures in his mind.” 

“What kind of pictures?” 

“Pictures he’s seen such as women sucking each other off or women 
sucking men off, because this boy had seen pictures the boys had in 
schools such as cartoons like Mutt and Jeff and Tillie the Toiler which 
were made that way.” 

“Do you think that this boy had any experiences like that?” 

“Yes, I think that he did. He tried some of them out with boys 
and with women.” 

“How old do you think he was when he tried this?” 

“Not too young — about 16.” 

“Why do you think the boy would want to try these out?” 

“Oh curiosity. He thought he might like it. It had a good effect 
and a bad effect.” 





“How do you mean ‘a bad effect’?” 

“Oh, the sensation was a good effect. He did have satisfaction.” 

“Do you mean that he could have a complete sex relation this way. 
as well as by masturbating — that he could be satisfied?” 

“Yes, but it had a bad effect, too.” 

“What was that?” 

“Did this boy ever play the other part with boys or men?” 

“No, they always did it to him.” 

“How many times do you think this Jordan boy had relations like 
this?” 

“Oh, eight or ten all together. He started when he was 16, and he 
tried to have normal relations with a woman right after that — just reg- 
ular relations. But he didn’t seem to be able to do any good that way.” 

“Can you say why it is that this Jordan boy did not have enjoy- 
ment with women?” 
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“He just liked it the other way best. He never had the normal sex; 
so he doesn’t know what it is really like.” 

“What is it that turned the Jordan boy against normal relations?” 

“He might have seen other people do it — his parents or something. 
It was imbedded in his mind.” 

“Do you think that this boy ever saw his parents do it?” 

“Yes, but it might have been pleasant or unpleasant.” 

“Do you believe that this boy Jordan felt that if he had sex rela- 
tions in the usual way he would lose his manhood — or lose his penis?” 

“Could have been.” 

“Do you think that maybe this Jordan boy wanted to have relations 
with his step-mother?” 

“Might have been, but he doesn’t realize it — yes, it might be pos- 
sible. But he wants to have relations of this kind. He would have tried 
to put it out of his mind, though.” 

“How would he have put it out of his mind?” 

“Oh, by masturbating or .. . (fellatio). It is wrong to have any 


such idea of wanting one’s step-mother.” 


“Do you think that other women remind this boy of his step-moth- 


ss) 
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“Yes, it keeps him from wanting other women. The idea is very 
troublesome. Other women remind him of his step-mother.” 

(At time the patient would almost use “I” or “my” and then catch 
himself and come back to the “he” in relating the story of the Jordan 
boy). 

“In what way would this interfere with Jordan’s relations with his 
wife?” 

“In a lot of ways. He wouldn’t want abnormal sex relations with 
his wife because it isn’t right. Maybe he might, but he wouldn’t dare 
to think of such things — even though they would keep coming up in 
his mind. He would push them down. His wife and his step-mother 
look somewhat alike. They have some habits that are the same. His 
wife reminds this boy of his step-mother ‘cause they are both nervous. 
They have the same kind of hair. His wife even reminds him of his 
step-mother when he is not having relations with her because she is SO 
high-strung, and because she has so many physical characteristics in 
common with the step-mother — like when she talks and says certain 
things.” 

There was a long pause, and then the patient stated quite firmly, 
“The boy never recognizes these wishes to himself.” 
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“Do you think the boy would like to have abnormal relations with 
his wife?” 

“Yes, he probably does — that’s ’cause he doesn’t get satisfied the 
other way.” 

“Are these so bad he doesn’t even recognize them to himself?” 

“Not so he’d ever do or say anything about it.” 

Without any further prodding the patient continued, “This man 
wants to have normal relations very much. He would like to find out 
what is the matter with him — if he could only throw these things off.” 

“Do you think that if this boy Jordan understood all the secret 
wishes and fears that he had, he might be able to throw off the blocking 
which prevents him from having normal sex satisfaction?” 

“Yes, it would help a lot if he understood all of these things. Jor- 
dan was really in love with his wife, and he was very lonesome overseas. 
He felt very bad and unhappy.” 

The patient was then told that when he awakened he would re- 
member distinctly the whole story of Jordan, including the secret de- 
sires, wishes and fears, the early childhood forgotten memories, and 
how they affected him and his sex relations. Admittedly, this was a dras- 
tic step to take. In patients who had less Ego strength this might have 
brought about a panic, or an amnesia, but the record of Jarvis indicat- 
ed he was made of stern stuff. His personality structure was strong and 
could “take it.” 

When he was awakened he was given an orientation into some of 
the fundamental points in psychoanalytic theory. He was told about 
the mechanics of repression — how “a person for the privilege of re- 
pressing or refusing to acknowledge an unpleasant or bad idea pays off 
in the form of his symptom.” This was likened to “psychological 
blackmail” — the analogy of how an individual would pay “hush mon- 
ey” not to recognize an illegitimate child of his own because of the anx- 
lety it would initiate. 

He seemed to accept this explanation and said he clearly under- 
stood. Then, when asked about it, he admitted remembering the entire 
story of Jordan — “That is my own story.” He was then given reassur- 
ance as follows: 

“Frank, all of us have many primitive ideas down inside. I have 
them — you have them — everybody has them, only we don’t want to 
admit it. The world and society have set up certain tabus. Desiring 
one’s step-mother is one of them. It was such a bad idea that you could 
not even face it. Yet it is more normal than most people realize.” The 
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patient was next told the story of Oedipus Rex, and how this has been 
repeated so many times in the competition between father and son for 
the love and affection of the wife-mother within the family. 

“Frank, having this wish is not so bad as it looks. After all, it was 
partly your step-mother’s fault. She was the one who first made ad- 
vances to you. She did this because she was not satisfied in the sex re- 
lations with your father, but unfortunately you identified all women 
with her. Accordingly, the only type of sexual satisfaction you could 
get was in a more abnormal way. You were inhibited every time you 
tried relations with a woman, even with your wife, because every wom- 
an was identified with your step-mother. In having relations with a 
woman, you were symbolically having relations with her. Since this 
was forbidden and tabued back in your unconscious mind there was a 
force holding back your satisfaction. You could not have a complete 
relation with any woman, because they all symbolized your step-moth- 
er. 

“Did you think that you were the only person in the world who 
ever had desires or wishes of this type? Probably many more people 
have them than realize it. It is nothing to be ashamed of to have wishes 
of that type. You are not going to carry them out. Just face the fact 
that they are there. Admit them to yourself, and then you can let them 
go. They won’t bother you anymore.” 

He seemed greatly relieved to find out that this was a common 
phenomena. All material thus far elicited was then discussed with him 
in detail — from the early childish recollections of parental sexual inter- 
course through all the material included on the interpretation sheet — 
many various interpretations that seemed possible in this case. 

He listened quietly and with seeming acceptance. At the end of 
the time he asked a few questions and said he believed that all that had 
been said was “really” him, and that it was the first time he had under- 
stood himself. There appeared to be a loss of anxiety and tension. 

He was then placed back in deep trance and told that he could for- 
get all the bad things about his step-mother and about sex, and the ab- 
normal things that had happened to him, because they were no longer 
important in his life. They did not need to be repressed. “Now they 
can just naturally fade away.” 

He was also told that his wife would no longer remind him of his 
step-mother, but would become a most attractive and exciting woman 
to him. He was told further that he would experience normal sex re- 
lations and that he would desire her body in the normal way. 
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Finally it was suggested, “You will emerge from trance feeling as 
if you are a new person — a brand new person — a clean person. You 
will be ready to start out on a new life.” When he awakened he was in 
a happy and jovial frame of mind. He exhibited no apparent signs of 
tension or anxiety. 


This was indeed the crucial session. One would have reason to ex- 
pect the symptom to break at this point, but it still did not. As is often 
the case, insight opens — it develops — it is seen. Then rapidly resis- 
tance closes over it agan — the vision is lost. Furthermore, in this case 
the dynamics had been uncovered and revealed to the patient before he 
had gone through the usual instruction as to the nature of an hysterical 
conversion, which had been done in the case of other patients treated in 
Company F. Frank Jarvis had been presented with his dynamics while 
there was still a reservation in his mind that his difficulty was really 
functional and not organic, and before he understood how a neurosis 
works and the importance of insight. 


On July sth Frank reported that he had been experiencing more 
pleasure in his sexual relations at home than previously. “The feeling 
has returned into the head” of his penis. The hour was spent largely in 
the conscious state reviewing statement by statement the dynamics and 
the progress notes. Just before the end of the session he was placed in 
a deep trance and given post-hypnotic suggestions that he would accept 
the new insight received — that he would not reject the idea that he had 
held incestuous wishes toward his step-mother — and finally, that he 
would experience a high degree of sex stimulation together with com- 
plete satisfaction and relief in his future relations with his wife. 


The next day Jarvis still reported no results. He could understand 
intellectually the points that had been brought out, but true deep in- 
sight had not been achieved. The complete inner-reorganization, the 
unreserved acceptance of the interpretations, the emotional insight re- 
quired still more force. A final, powerful blow was needed to destroy 
the symptom structure. It came unexpectedly in a group therapy ses- 
sion. 

At this particular time the group therapy meetings being held in 
Co. F revolved around the psychological significance of conversion 
symptoms — the extracting of the “dynamics springs” and the initiat- 
ing of insight. Over half of the patients were still chasing “organic but- 
terflies” to account for their symptoms. A number of them were also 
rejecting hypnotherapy, either consciously or through resistance to en- 
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tering trance. Even those who accepted a functional explanation for 
their symptoms were largely skeptical of the statement, “Insight cures.” 

Frank Jarvis had been one of the most vociferous of the skeptics — 
louding protesting in the group therapy seminar, “How can insight, or 
understanding cure a man? Just knowing what’s wrong with you don’t 
help.” Following the previous individual treatment session he still was 
considerably skeptical. At this stage his insight had been only intellec- 
tual and not truly a re-integration. He understood, but he did not ac- 
cept. So a session was planned for the group therapy in which by hyp- 
nosis an artificial neurosis would be constructed and resolved before the 
eyes of the patients on the theory that “seeing is believing.” 

The purposes of this hour were to try to prove that: 

1. Physical symptoms can be caused psychologically. 

2. There is meaning or significance behind a symptom. 

3. A symptom can be resolved through insight or understanding. 

4. Hypnosis can aid in the process. 

At this particular meeting some 16 members of the company were 
present. One of the boys (We shall call him Jerry Fink) who could be 
easily hynotized, had previously volunteered as a subject. The demon- 
stration proceeded as follows: 

The patients were seated in a semi-circle about the room with Jer- 
ry’s chair placed where all might see. Trance was induced by eye-fix- 
ation in approximately three minutes. An artificial neurosis was then 
constructed as follows: 

“Jerry, I want you to listen very carefully to a story. This is a 
story about you — about something you have forgotten. When you 
were over in combat you were in a fox hole with your best friend. He 
was a man whom you liked very much and admired, but he annoyed 
you a great deal by talking too much. One day you are in the midst of 
heavy combat, and he leans over to whisper something in your ear. You 
feel a bit annoyed. So you take your right hand, and you push him 
away. I want you to see that very clearly. But as you push him away, 
unfortunately, a sniper’s bullet goes through his head and kills him. 
Now you feel terrible. You feel as if you were responsible for his death. 
You have pushed him into the path of the sniper’s bullet, and you feel 
guilty and depressed. 

Your right arm here is getting stiff and paralyzed — losing all move- 
ment and all sense of feeling. It has no feeling in it. It doesn’t feel any 
pain, and it can’t be moved. And why is this true? This is true be- 
cause you do not want to remember the incident of your friend’s death. 
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You don’t want to remember the guilt which you feel about it. The 
only way by which you can convince yourself you were not responsible 
for your friend’s death is for your right arm to become numb and paral- 
yzed, because, of course, a paralyzed arm cannot push a friend into the 
path of a bullet. Therefore, you couldn’t have done it. You will feel 
that you were not responsible for it. As long as the arm is paralyzed, 
you won’t feel so guilty. The paralysis will also be punishment to the 
arm for what it did. In a minute I am going to wake you up. When I 
do you will feel good except that your arm will continue to be paral- 
yzed, and you will not remember the reason why. As long as you don’t 
know the story underlying the guilt feelings over your buddy’s death, 
which are causing the paralysis of your arm, will continue to hold the 
arm paralyzed and numb. Now I am going to count slowly up to ten. 
You will wake up with your paralyzed arm. 

There was a hushed silence over the whole room. Every man was 
sitting on the edge of his seat expectantly. “1, 2, 3,.. 10.’ Jerry blinked 
and opened his eyes. He looked a little surprised. 

“How do you feel, Jerry?” 

“All right, I guess.” 

“What's the matter with your arm?” 

“T can’t move it, Sir.” (The arm was sticking straight out.) 

“Can’t you move it either up or down?” 

Jerry tried hard. Not the slightest movement could occur. 

“Does it have any feeling in it?” 

Jerry reached over and pinched it. “I don’t think so. It seems 
dead — like a stick.” 

“Are you sure that it is dead and doesn’t have any feeling?” The 
therapist had noted looks of skepticism beginning to appear on several 
of the patient’s faces. 

Jerry reached over and pinched with his left hand. “Doesn’t feel 
anything.” 

The therapist grabbed a handful of hairs from the forearm and 
yanked them out. Jerry did not even blink. 

“Let’s be sure that you don’t feel anything. I want every man in 
this room to see that Jerry hasn’t any feeling at all in his arm. It is a real 
paralysis.” A previously prepared hypodermic needle was sterilized 
and inserted into the arm so that it went through about an inch of skin 
and muscle coming out on the other side. Jerry looked quite bored at 
the whole procedure. A cumulative gasp floated about the room. Eyes 
popped open. Jaws dropped. Nobody spoke a word. 
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“Is everybody convinced that Jerry’s arm is really paralyzed — that 
he can’t move it — that he doesn’t have any feeling in it?” 

One of the boys with an hysterical leg paralysis began to squirm 
rather uncomfortably in his chair. Another patient at the end of the 
room looked very pale. Here was the first visible proof to them that a 
real physical symptom can have a psychological origin. They had seen 
it created in front of their own eyes. 

“Terry, why is your arm paralyzed?” 

Jerry blinked and looked up. “I don’t know, Sir, I just can’t move 
it. It doesn’t have any feeling.” 

“Think hard, Jerry, why is it paralyzed?” 

“T don’t know — I really don’t know.” 

The therapist looked around at a line of rapt faces. “Does every- 
body here believe that Jerry really doesn’t know why his arm is para- 
lyzed?” There was a concensus of head nodding. 

The therapist continued, “But we all know why Jerry’s arm is par- 
alyzed. If it is true that insight and understanding cures, then when we 
explain to Jerry the reason why his arm is paralyzed, and when he un- 
derstands it, the arm paralysis will go away. He will have normal use 
of his arm again. Is that right?” There was somewhat less concensus 
of head nodding. Skepticism still flourished. 

“Now, let’s find out if insight cures. Let’s see if understanding can 
really clear up Jerry’s paralysis. Jerry, I want you to listen to me very, 
very, carefully. I’m going to bring back something that you have for- 
gotten. I’m going to bring back a memory. You will remember” (Jerry 
is still out of trance and wide awake) “back in combat, you were in a 
shell hole with your buddy. Can you see him now?” There was an al- 
most imperceptible nod on Jerry’s face. “He was a talkative fellow. He 
used to lean over and whisper things in your ear, and you got irritated 
and angered at him. One day he leaned over to talk to you, and you 
were impatient. You took your arm and pushed him away. Just as you 
pushed him away a sniper’s bullet went through his head. That made 
you feel real guilty. Do you remember it now?” 

Jerry nodded his head. He “recalled” this artificial memory. 

“It made you feel as if you were responsible for your buddy’s 
death. The feelings of guilt were more than you could face, and so you 
repressed them. You put them down in your unconscious. And for the 
privilege of not facing them, you payed off. You accepted a punish- 
ment for your arm — a punishment in the form of a paralysis. As long 
as your arm was paralyzed it would mean to you that you were not re- 
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sponsible for your buddy’s death. You weren’t responsible because a 
man with a paralyzed arm cannot push his buddy away. Also the pun- 
ishment would be inflicted on the arm which was responsible for the 
deed. I want you to remember that, I want you to understand that.” 

Jerry began to smile. He moved his fingers slightly. Then he wrig- 
gled his hand. Then he twisted his arm. Gradually the paralysis be- 
gan to leave. Slowly the feeling and movement began to come back 
into the arm before the eyes of the startled group of patients. 

The therapist continued, “And now, Jerry, that you understand 
this — now that you really know about it — why it was caused — you 
don’t need to have your arm paralyzed any more. It will no longer be 
paralyzed.” 

Both movement and feeling had now been restored to the paralyzed 
limb. The therapist reached over and pinched the arm. 

“Ouch,” replied Jerry. 

That broke the tension. There was a ripple of nervous laughter 
over the group. Several of the men came over to look at the arm and 
feel it. Sure enough, it was normal once more. The group left the 
therapy session eagerly discussing the phenomena. Upstairs in the bar- 
racks Jerry became the center of a small group of patients. He was en- 
thusiastically adding further evidence to the fact that he could not feel, 
that his arm had really been paralzed. Several patients still wanted to 
know whether this session had been planned in advance — whether he 
had been told by the therapist what to say or do. He was just as vehem- 
ently denying any previous planning. This had actually been the case. 
He only knew that he was to be the subject for a demonstration..* 

Results from this therapy session were immediately forthcoming. 
Within the next two or three days the social worker reported a consid- 
erable improvement in the symptoms of several of the patients. Three 
men who had previously refused all hynotherapy came into the thera- 
pist’s office and demanded it. One patient who had been unable to en- 
ter hynotic trance on numerous previous attempts became highly hyp- 
notizable. But to one poor lad the session was only upsetting. He spent 
the rest of the afternoon vomiting. The insight he received at this time 
as to the nature of the neurosis was more than his weak Ego could stand. 
He had been taking refuge in the belief that his difficulties were on an 
organic basis. This “proof” was too much for him. 





* Later, of course, the artificiality of this memory was disclosed to Jerry, and he was 
informed how the therapist had instilled it for purposes of demonstration. 
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With this one exception the session apparently had a decidedly 
beneficial effect throughout the entire company. It was eagerly dis- 
cussed, and those few patients who had been away that afternoon on a 
beach trip requested a repeat — which was not performed at the time. 

But what did all this do to Frank Jarvis — Frank, who’s insight had 
been superficial and intellectual — who’s dynamics had been uncovered 
but not accepted? 

On July 13th, two days later, Frank bounced up the stairway near- 
ly knocking down Cpl. L., the Company Social Worker. 

“T did it! I did it! I did it last night.” There was a gleam of delight 
all over his face. “I did it for the first time in all my life.” 

He then described to the Social Worker his success in sexual re- 
lations with his wife with ejaculation and complete satisfaction. 

Three short progress notes complete the story of Frank Jarvis. 


16 July, 1945 


“Patient stated today that since July 12th he had been experiencing 
orgasms and complete satisfaction in his sexual life — that he has inter- 
course two or three times a night and has not had one failure. He seems 
to accept completely and understand the functional nature of his pre- 
vious difficulties. He further claims that he suffers no more backaches 
or headaches. In fact he has no noticeable symptoms at all. He has re- 
ceived maximum benefit from hospitalization and is suitable for return 
to duty at the present time.” 


17 July, 1945 


“Patient today admitted before the entire company in group thera- 
py session that he had been mistaken in his previous attitude — that 
symptoms would disappear after the attainment of insight.” 


25 July, 1945 


Patient came in very cheerful today and stated that he had no 
symptoms whatsoever. His back does not hurt him anymore. His head 
does not ache, and he feels in very good condition. He mentioned that 
he was now “calming down” in his sexual intercourse and having re- 
lations with his wife only about two or three times a week. They were 
most satisfying to both him and his wife. There was simultaneous or- 
gasm. He said that both of them were hoping for a pregnancy and that 
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his wife had been feeling much better lately. The patient’s chart has 
been closed for return to duty.” 

Ten months later the therapist met Frank Jarvis and talked with 
him. There had been no relapse. He was happy and well adjusted both 
in his sexual life and in his job. 


DIscuUssION 


This case illustrates several interesting points concerning both ther- 
apeutic technique and the underlying psychodynamics. We see that 
the symptom refused to respond to direct post-hypnotic suggestion. It 
did disappear after deeper uncovering methods initiated a certain degree 
of insight. The achievement of this insight was preceded by the usual 
resistance, but here unlike the classical analysis, the resistances were 
penetrated by a more direct frontal assault using hypnotic techniques 
and a demonstration through the creation and resolution of an artificial 
neurosis. This demonstration was conducted in a group therapy session. 
It achieved sufficient success to warrant the more widespread applica- 
tion of this method in civilian practice, integrating individual and group 
psychotherapy. 

Most evident were the much deeper levels of personality struc- 
ture and conflict penetrated by the use of projective techniques under 
trance. In the particular hour involving the projective person (Jor- 
dan) the patient was able to approach more directly the heart of his dif- 
ficulty and reveal his incestual fantasies toward the stepmother. The 
hynotic transference was then used to integrate this revelation into the 
conscious mind and bring about first an intellectual insight. Contrary 
to what might have been expected there was no tremendous anxiety re- 
action of dangerous intensity. The patient reached an “<ntelfectual” 
understanding of underlying dynamics, and the resistances were partly 
penetrated. However, they continued to maintain the symptom until a 
deeper reorganization took place permitting this “intellectual insight” 
to be integrated on the emotional plane. This was effected through the 
demonstration of a neurosis in the group therapy session. Apparently, 
this was sufficient “proof” to demolish the resistance and permit a fu- 
sion of emotional acceptance and intellectual understanding. The pa- 
tient, having an essentially strong ego structure, could not fall back up- 
on any delusional system and hence was “forced” to embrace the in- 
sight. 
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A few precautions and limitations might be noted. First, the treat- 
ment was limited to the specific symptom and its immediately underly- 
ing dynamic structure. No attempt was made to completely “analyze” 
the personality. Second, the therapeutic approach was quite direct. It 
cut many corners and might have had serious consequences in patients 
with less ego stability. 

However, it is significant that the total treatment time, both indi- 
vidual and group therapy, was less than ten hours, and that the symptom 
had not only existed for many years but had received continuous rein- 
forcement during that period. The subsequent good adjustment of the 
patient has continued for nearly a year at present writing, and neither 
the original symptom nor comparable ones have appeared. 
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Jutto** 


Julio, a twenty-six year old man of Puerto Rican birth, murdered 
his wife. Seeing her with a rival on a crowded downtown New York 
street, where he had waited for her, he reproached her with her infidel- 
ity, drew a gun that he had nominally kept to kill himself, shot and kill- 
ed her. He walked away from the scene of the murder and some time 
later turned himself in at a neighborhood police station. 

The setting for this assault lay in their prolonged marital discord. 
He and his wife had quarreled continuously and repeatedly separated 
during their three years of marriage. The last of these separations had 
endured for one year during which time the wife remained with her 
mother. Julio attributed his wife’s decision not to live with him to her 
mother’s desire for a son-inlaw with more money. 

This murder in retrospect appeared an apical point in the history 
dotted with episodes of confessedly self-directed and externalized ag- 
gression. Twice previously Julio had been placed under psychiatric 
observation at Bellevue, after ineffectual suicidal attempts. The be- 
havior he exhibited on his third hospitalization following the murder did 
not differ materially from that noted on his first commitment, three 
years earlier. 

At the time of his arrest Julio was twenty-six. Born in Puerto Ri- 
co, he had come to the United States and settled in New York City 


* Case Material from the Psychiatric Division, Bellevue Hospital, New York, N. Y., 
S. Bernard Wortis, M. D., Director; and the Department of Psychiatry, New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine. 


** All names used in this report are fictitious. 
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seven years before. His father had been a small retail business man and 
his mother a housewife. The father had been married before, and had 
two children by that marriage. With Julio’s mother he had nine child- 
ren of whom Julio and one brother migrated. One brother was insane. 
Before coming to the United States Julio had been employed for four 
months on the police force. After his arrival here he worked sporadi- 
cally and briefly, as a semiskilled machine operator and steel mill work- 
er. He had also taken part in semi-professional boxing bouts. His spot- 
ty work history was marred by drinking and quarrels with his superiors. 
He stayed longest, for two years, in his own small retail dry-goods bus- 
iness where he escaped the difficulties of adjustment to authority. At 
the time of the murder he had been unemployed for many months. 

On several individual psychometric examinations Julio scored 
a borderline rating. Any minor frustration or annoyance provoked him 
to mounting excitement with the result that he was often irritable, un- 
cooperative and resentful. He was restless and fidgety and expressed 
depressive ideas while under observation, All attempts to question him 
were met with sullen, uninformative, evasive replies, or threats of retalia- 
tive assault. He accepted the possibility of his being hanged without 
outward concern, did not deny the murder, nor show any remorse. He 
was not deluded or hallucinated but he did express at one time the belief 
that his mother-in-law had poisoned him and that he felt the poison in 
his food with his fingers. At another interview he said, “Every night | 
hear a voice, like a dream, ‘A gun, a bullet.’ I think something wrong 
with my brain.” — these were gropings toward the psychotic, blame-ab- 
solving solution which did not persist on further inquiry. 

Even the most trivial of obstacles or impositions meant to him that 
“someone was getting fresh.” This was sufficient to provoke him into 
a bellicose response. His bosses had thus annoyed him and in the hos- 
pital the same occurred. He several times was embroiled in fights that 
he initiated. His assaultiveness twice resulted in his being put in “re- 
straints,” kicking, shouting, and cursing all the while. One day he was 
found trying to force a younger and smaller patient on the ward into 
performing fellatio upon him. Inverting what occurred, in self-protec- 
tion, he claimed that he had been attacked. 

He had been continuously involved in fighting on the outside but 
always had been bested. He had fought semi-professionally for a while 
some years before but quit when he had sustained a fractured laryngeal 
cartilage. One one other occasion he had been shot through the leg in 
a bar-room brawl, and in the ward too he was equally unsuccessful at 
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“defending” himself. His fighting merely served to invite punishment 
from others. 

Matched to his failure as an aggressor were his several hysterical 
and public suicidal attempts. A year before his marriage he had asked 
his brother’s wife for money. She refused him and he not long after 
threw himself into the river. The day his wife left him, just twelve 
months before the murder, he turned on the gas, then by screaming that 
he wanted to die, made certain that he would be interrupted. Under ob- 
servation at that time he acted in a silly, purile manner, proclaiming 
that he had hoped to bring his wife back to him by the ‘suicide’ and that 
his brother-in-law wanted to kill him. 

It is in the light of Julio’s blundering and frantic aggressions, wheth- 
er against others or himself, that his homicide can be understood. Under 
an incessant need to deny his strivings for passive, homoerotic satisfac- 
tion, he adopted a trigger-quick aggressiveness. He sought every op- 
portunity to prove that he could not be treated, as he had said, “like a 
woman.” His homosexual assault on the ward may have been similarly 
motivated; he was active in order to repress his wish to be passively se- 
duced. His total failure as a fighter, though he was proud that he was 
a good one, fulfilled both his unconscious strivings and defenses against 
it. That he did fight protected him against the accusation that he was 
impotent and passive; that he was bested allowed him to be so under face 
saving conditions. The heterosexual demands he made upon his wife 
were allied to the same conflicting needs; they, too, were assertions of 
his ambivalent attitude toward his heterosexual role. His wife’s rejec- 
tion was a shattering blow at his ego assumption of virility. Since as- 
sault had always been his way of dealing with his fear of passivity, he 
resorted to it once more. After his second suicidal attempt, Julio had 
said to the interviewer that his wife and he were “too skinny.” Firing 
three bullets into her he attempted to prove that he, at any rate, was not 
really “too skinny,” that, in short he was not like her, a weak woman. 


(6) 


Luis 


Luis, a twenty-nine year old Puerto Rican, was accused of murder- 
ing his mastress. As he was it, the conflict between loyalty to his wife 
and a strong attachment to another married woman led to the crime. Ac- 
cording to his account their relationship threatened both their marriag- 
es forcing them into a suicidal pact, but he had not succeeded in killing 
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himself. As proof of his suicidal intentions he exhibited several super- 
ficial chest lacerations. Sociable and cooperative though he was on in- 
quiry into innocuous matters, when the crime was discussed he became 
irritable, surly, insolent, and clearly evasive in his replies. At these times 
he complained of his “bad stomach,” of his intolerance to noise, of see- 
ing God or his dead grandfather and of hearing a voice mutter threats. 
These were reactive phenomena and did not persist. He was not psy- 
chotic and the final diagnosis of Psychopathic Personality with Path- 
ological Emotionality was chosen only in lieu of a more adequate noso- 
logic category. It is in the light of his effort at avoiding blame that his 
description of their ‘pact’ must be evaluated. 

“A girl was killed, was stabbed to death. She was going around 

with me. I think she stabbed herself. We had a suicide pact. She 

stabbed me here (indicating his chest). Then, when I saw blood, 

I stabbed myself. Then she stabbed herself. I didn’t stab her as 

far as I remember.” 

Luis had come to the United States from Puerto Rico ten years be- 
fore, five years prior to his parents migration. He was the older of two 
living siblings; his brother, thirteen years his junior, had two years be- 
fore been committed to Letchworth Village as a mental defective. Pov- 
erty and illiteracy had been his family’s lot in Puerto Rico and coming 
to the United States did not improve their circumstances. At the time 
of his arrest Luis lived in a Spanish-language section of Harlem, work- 
ing as a building superintendent. His parents were both on relief. In 
Puerto Rico Luis had completed nine grades of schooling and began to 
work when he was eighteen. He had briefly married while he was still 
in Puerto Rico but had been divorced by his wife for brutality. He did 
not deny her allegations. After he had been in the United States for two 
years, Luis formed a common-law union with his second wife. Their 
marriage was legalized after they had lived together sx years. In all they 
had five children whose ages ranged from three months to eight years at 
the time of the murder. 

For several months prior to the pact, Luis’ wife had been back in 
Puerto Rico. They had quarreled about his mistress Luis later said. 
Tangled in the skein of his excited protestation of innocence, fear of im- 
prisonment, or death, we catch a glimpse of some of the stresses and 
strains that he felt before the ‘pact.’ Luis had been adjusted to an unex- 
citing, fertile but banal sexual life with his wife. In contrast he found 
his relationship with his mistress introduced excitement and proportion- 
ately greater obligations for demonstrating his potency. In his words, 
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“She had magnetic powers. I couldn’t live without her.” But her ‘sex- 
iness’ put him under her control and inflicted direct sexual injury in the 
form of an attack of gonorrhea. He had been disturbed and excited, too, 
when she performed fellatio upon him. On the face of it Luis was 
forced to remove the person who had tempted him to morally forbidden 
conduct. This, in fact, was what he insinuated in his overwrought de- 
fense and in his writhing with shame at the prospect of facing his wife 
afterwards. (“She wanted to make trouble for me and break me and 
my wife up.”) However, it is known that the conventionalized sexual 
fife of some marriages often serve to keep the husband and wife con- 
sciously oblivious of their deeper fears of sexual expression and of their 
fear of being castrated. It appears probable that within the non-institu- 
tionalized, demanding relationship he had with his mistress Luis en- 
countered his repressed fears of being impotent. Mary’s power over him 
was nothing more than his own projected demand that he respond fully 
and passionately to her overtures. The burden of this was great and be- 
came impossible to bear when she infected him with gonorrhea. This 
epitomized his suppressed castration fears and led to their ‘pact.’ Wheth- 
er it was murder or mutual suicide is less significant for purposes of our 
study than that destruction of the basic threat his mistress symbolized, 
was required and had been accomplished. 


* * * *¥ 


Uniformity of diagnosis does not conceal the great diversity among 
these six men. No one cluster of descriptive traits could include two 
men as dissimilar as, say, Gireau and Vazek; one, affable, boastful and 
outspoken; the other, withdrawn, listless and self-critical. Like diver- 
gencies are equally apparent among the rest. Yet it is obvious that each 
presented oddities of personality which had been unmistakably respon- 
sible for their long chaotic adjustments. Paranoid trends, extreme emo- 
tional fluctuations, seclusiveness, erratic work habits were some of these. 
The list could be extended to include their over-response to frustration, 
their lack of long time goals, etc., in short, those traits accepted as 
characteristic of the psychopath. These traits found direct expression 
in the murders these men had committed. But the reverse was true as 
well; these murders reveal the origins of those drives that had determin- 
ed their unstable, socio-pathologic adjustments. 

On analysis their recriminations against the murdered women fell 
into certain related themes. Had they been able to make explicit what 
was intimated in their accusations they might have said the following: 
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“She was unfaithful to me.” (Julio); “She was unfaithful to me and she 
injured me sexually.” (Vazek, Ramsey); “She threatened to deprive me 
of my strength, my potency.” (Gireau); “She made me aware of my 
impotence.” (Luis); and “She wanted to kill me.’ (Green). The scat- 
ter among these complaints does not obscure a certain uniformity, the 
psychologic equation between a threat to one’s life and to one’s virility, 
between the rejection once removed of infidelity and that of actual dis- 
missal. If there is any consistent theme throughout these six histories, it 
is a sexual one. Specifically it might be spoken of as castration fear, us- 
ing that term in its widest analytic reference. By their very presence, 
by their sexual behavior, by seemingly neutral acts the women murdered 
had awakened their murderers to anxious awareness of their repressed 
fears of impotence. 

Was there any common origin to their fears of severe physical de- 
privation and encroachment by women? The most amply chronicled 
of these six histories, the first four, suggest that there was. This similar- 
ity lay in their paralleled parental relationships. Paternal hostility was 
described by these men. It ranged from Ramsey’s naked Oedipal rival- 
ry with his father to Gireau’s vague assertion of his father’s coldness. 
And even where the father had been rendered impotent by death 
(Green) or injury (Gireau), that original incongeniality was a pesistent 
recall. They consciously regarded their fathers as punishing and reject- 
ing (“He was cold.”; “He beat us so we'd have to cry and get him to 
stop.”; “We always fought.”), then mothers as embracing and protec- 
tive (“She was kind.”; “She fondled me.”; “I respect her.”). But that 
conscious dichotomy was not preserved when their unrecognized, re- 
pressed motivations mere examined; unconsciously they felt their moth- 
ers as invidious agents whose hostility was real but disguised. Her fail- 
ure at protecting them, failure at supplying total satisfaction or her ap- 
parent provocation to forbidden incest were their various unverbal- 
ized charges. We conjecture that they had responded to conflict with 
their fathers by increased dependence upon their mothers and that they 
had anticipated unending affection and unfailing protection from her. 
But somehow they had failed to find in her a salving of hurt their fath- 
ers had inflicted. Because they had expected magical devotion from her, 
they blamed her particularly when their infantile demands were not ful- 
filled. She, not the father, was held responsible for their frustration and 
impotence. 

As a result they had been unable to identify themselves successful- 
ly with either parent. Overt conflict with their fathers was matched 
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by a subterranean war against their mothers. The result of both was 
that they felt totally alienated and withdrew from their families by 
either actually leaving home when they were young, or, as with Ram- 
sey, by increasingly insulating himself against his parent’s overtures. We 
know that the child grows to knowledge and acceptance of himself by 
discrete stages: that he imitates his elders, (he affects their behavior) la- 
ter identifies himself with them (he adopts their emotional orientations) 
and then gradually differentiates himself (modifies the character struc- 
ture built up through imitation and identification). The elements and 
sequence of this are complex and outside our present concerns. Suffice 
it to say that the process of maturation was hindered for these men 
through the trauma, first of their fathers expressed enmity, later of their 
mother’s “duplicity.” Additional pathogenic circumstances obstructed 
their psycho-sexual development; for Vzek, his mother’s death; for 
Gireau, his father’s injury; for Green, his convulsions, his subsequent 
disability and his father’s demise; and for Ramsey, his mother’s guilty 
and abnormal attentions. 

The consegences of these experiences were evident in their person- 
alities as adults. They avoided situations reminiscent of their childhood 
insecurity, namely, any obligatory relationship in work, friendship or 
marriage. Their egocentricity, superficiality in social intercourse, no- 
madism, etc., were calculated to ward off further inward anxiety like 
that of their childhood. Their suspiciousness was fashioned to discover 
the invidious attitudes of others, the animosities that their family con- 
flicts had taught them were omnipresent. 

By far the most conclusive indication of their failure of matura- 
tion was in their sexual adjustments. They found genital sexuality ab- 
horrent in one of several ways; either because it was invested with a 
sado-masochistic element (Vazek, Green); because they were fixed at 
an infantile level of instinctual satisfaction (Gireau); because it aroused 
fear of latent homosexuality (Julio); or when it was directly associated 
with incestual implications (Ramsey). 

Though they had avoided intimacy with men, had few close friends, 
had fought with their brothers and quarreled with their superiors at 
work they were drawn into such intimacy with a woman. From the 
evident conflict with their fathers was derived their “conflict with au- 
thority,” but from their strongly ambivalent tie to their mothers an 
equally ambivalent feeling toward women, their conscious admiration 
and affection, their unconscious hostility. The “positive” attributes of 
that ambivalence made it possible for them to enter into a relationship 
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which affectively duplicated the relationship they had known to their 
mothers. Unconscious motivations forced them to make the latter re- 
lations a repetition of ones that they thought had endangered and de- 
ceived them. But these adult relationships did not merely recapitulate 
an old situation of conflict; it introduced variations that offered an ave- 
nue of symbolic resolution. While their impulsive and seriously dis- 
turbed personalities made their recourse to homicide possible, it was 
their maternally-fixed attitudes toward women that had decided the 
time, the place and the victim of that impulsiveness. 


INVOLUTIONAL GrRouP 


Three older men murdered under the impact of a loss of potency 
experienced late in their lives. To all appearances they had maintained 
a stable adjustment until their fiftieth or sixtieth year. Older by far 
than other men of this series, they had married, raised families, lived and 
worked steadily up to a period of three months to ten years before the 
murder. Of southern European birth, they had established a patriarchal 
authoritative control over their wives and children until several circum- 
stances combined to deprive them of their dominance. Loss of money 
was associated for two of the men with their fall in status. Two out of 
these three had long rebelled against, but at the same time, they con- 
tributed to the subservient position they occupied relative to wives and 
daughters. The two who were psychotic expressed paranoid convic- 
tions that were linear derivatives of their loss of potency and authority. 
Their delusions contained relatively undistorted affirmations of castra- 
tion anxiety. 

The conventionalized sexual adjustments they had made during the 
years of their younger manhood had served to keep them consciously 
oblivious of their deep sexual fears. United to frigid women (“She al- 
ways make herself such headache,” one of this group complained.) they 
could, by contrast, regard themselves as capable, potent, and normal, 
their wives’ inhibitions served to screen their own anxieties. The selec- 
tion and retention of a sexually inhibited mate often functions in a like 
way to relieve their partner of similar fears. 

With the onset of physiologic involution, the repressed fear of be- 
ing castrated was released by the trauma of this new injury. Impotence 
itself was explicitly denied, (“I am same as twenty-five years ago”) but 
at the same time symbolically admitted, “I don’t have enough money.”) 
The unconscious fear of intercourse, long disguised by the assumption 
of a virile sexuality takes impetus from the familiar experience of their 
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wives’ sexual rejection. This may then be further psychotically elab- 
orated into the delusion that the wife is unfaithful with a younger man— 
son-in-law, a nephew. She is rejecting him, therefore, because he is sex- 
ually crippled. She demands youth and potency. Both wives and daugh- 
ters are castigated for their ‘unfaithfulness,’ for their denial of him. 

Finally, the delusion of being cuckold converts an unconscious fear 
of impotence into a socially admissable formula. These men might have 
said, “Through no fault of mine my wife has been unfaithful to me. I, 
therefore, punished her. I killed her.” 


(7) 


ARNOLDO 


Arnoldo, a sixty year old man of Italian birth, had stabbed his wife 
to death and then superficially injured himself with the same ice pick. 
Depressed and lachrymose when he was examined, his preoccupations 
‘entered about his remorse and his feeling that his wife was responsible 
for the loss of his money. A quick-tempered, strict, irritable man, up 
to seven or eight years before the murder he had enjoyed the dominant 
position in his family until he lost his fifty-odd thousand dollars through 
real estate depreciation. When he had lost his money he began to drink 
in increasing amounts and stopped trying to work. (He had been a shoe- 
maker.) He finally became totally dependent upon his wife and daugh- 
ters who worked as seamstresses. Quarrels between himself and_ his 
wife became more frequent, culminating in her demand for a divorce. 
Three weeks before the murder she had called on him accompanied by 
two lawyers to effect a settlement. In the time that intervened after 
that visit she had stayed away from home, presumably with some mem- 
ber of her family. The night of the murder she had returned and when 
she refused to accede to his insistent demand for sexual intercourse, 

“It came to me like a blue flame here (indicating his head). I was 

drunk. I got angry. I said, ‘Listen, we should set an example for 

the children and sleep together.’ Then I got angry. It’s not nice 
to do like that. I dream of my wife. She kiss me. I kiss her and 
we sleep together.” ‘ 

What limited history we have is not without value despite its brev- 
ity. Arnoldo came to the United States when he was twenty-two years 
old. His parents and ali his siblings save one remained in Italy. The one 
sister who made the journey before him had become psychotic some few 
years after she arrived. She later died in a mental hospital. A brother 
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had also been psychotic and, in what could have served as a half-remem- 
bered prototype for Arnoldo’s later deed, his father’s cousin had cut his 
wife’s throat in a psychotic frenzy. Out of Arnoldo’s childhood there 
remained one visible evidence of hurt. He limped owing to an old and 
probably congenital deformity of the left hip. 

His transition into the New World was successfully accomplished. 
He married at twenty-nine and in the years that followed he accumulat- 
ed money and children. Raised in a patriarchal authoritarian family he 
imposed a similar family life on his wife and two daughters. But his au- 
thority and his potency rested on the uncertain footing of his bank ac- 
count. When this was lost he made no effort to recoup and none to deny 
his fall in fortune. Although he was forty-eight at the time and only 
moderately handicapped by his leg he actively cooperated with the fate 
he later so loudly decried. He made no effort to work and increased 
the extent to which he was a liability to his wife and daughters by drink- 
ing. He invited the reversal of his and his wife’s roles by stormily as- 
serting his prerogatives. As his claim to obedience grew less secure his 
insistence on acquiescence grew greater. That the life-long deformity 
of his leg played an important part in his fixed belief that he needed 
property to buttress his authority and his potency, seems not improb- 
able. With money he was able to bind his wife — money was a male 
circumstances, a masculine necessity. If the wife had money she could 
assume the husband’s role and this is what he felt had come to pass. 

“T had a bunch of money in 1928. I lost it but I got a seventeen 

thousand dollar mortgage left. She wouldn’t stay with me because 

she was independent. When I had money she did. She was sweet. 

She wanted to be the boss. I used to take her to the opera. Now 

I am not able to, she got mad.” 

Looking outside himself to find explanation for his lowered posi- 
tion he began to believe that his wife was to blame, that she had literally 
been responsible for his having lost his money. He became certain that 
he had been too generous, that he had given her too much of himself. 
Hig beliefs remained within the bounds of possibility though they were 
unsubstantiated. He was not found psychotic, hallucinated, or deluded. 
His emotional responses were appropriate, his orientation clear and his 
mild depression consistent with the circumstances of the examination. 

Arnoldo demanded sexual acceptance to heal the hurt and burden 
of his position; by accepting him his wife was to deny that he was ‘used 
up,’ that at sixty he was ‘too old.” The magical gesture he pleaded for 
was not forthcoming. For seven months she had refused him. She was 
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going to divorce him, and for three weeks past she had stayed away. By 
the violence of the murder he secured a reconciliation and could after- 
ward “dream of my wife, she kisses me and I kiss her and we sleep to- 
gether.” And so justified did he feel in what he had done that he could 
later assert that he would go free since he “didn’t mean it.” The ritual- 
istic legerdemain of the murder had restored his money, his potency, his 
wife; had, in essence, given him back his old ability to deal with his fears 
of castration while it, at the same time, punished her for having taken 
away his money, his strength. Though he was a chronic alcoholic, Ar- 
noldo was not intoxicated on the night of the murder, as if acknowledg- 
ing that he could no longer depend on the temporary evasion of drunk- 
enness. 


(8) 
Joun 


John, a sixty year old man of Greek birth, shot his wife and fired 
three shots at his daughter, whom he accused of helping her mother de- 
ceive him. When seized by the police he made an easily thwarted ef- 
fort at stabbing himself with scissors. A retail tea and coffee merchant, 
John came to the United States when he was twenty-three years of age. 
He was described as an excitable, stubborn, and obsessively scrupulous 
person in the management of his business. He was married when he was 
thirty-five and his wife twenty-one. Between them they raised a famly 
of five children ranging in age from thirteen to twenty-four at the time 
of the murder. Eleven years before the murder he had pulmonary tu- 
berculosis and was irritable, lost weight, worried about his business, and 
was considered ‘nervous.’ Five years later this recurred with similar 
symptoms. 

Nothing in his conduct excited particular notice until shortly be- 
fore the offense. He managed his business affairs well enough, worked 
in his store and often spent his evenings in a neighborhood Greek lan- 
guage club. About three months before the murder he began to make 
oblique and cryptic references to his wife’s disloyalty. He accused her 
of an intrigue with a twenty-nine year old nephew and specified a time 
when the nephew was several thousand miles away. He confided to his 
son that the nephew would walk past the house with a dog at a certain 
hour, that his wife would wave in reply and then identified strangers 
as the nephew. One day he clumsily hid himself in the closet to sur- 
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prise her. The next day he was observed standing across the street, bi- 
noculars to his eyes, watching and waiting. 

John was examined shortly after the murder. In voluble excite- 
ment he minutely recounted the abuses to which he had been subject. 
Irritable, resentful of interruption, self-assertive, argumentive, he insist- 
ed on documenting his wife’s misconducts. Though he tearfully referred 
to the love he bore her, he did not express remorse for the murder and 
only passingly commented that he wanted to die. Though oriented in 
the three modalities of time, place and person, he had no awareness of 
the delusory character of his beliefs and no concern with the outcome 
of his impending trial. 

It was discovered that fifteen years before John had received a 
course of therapy for latent tertiary syphilis which he had probably 
contracted pre-maritally. Both blood and spinal fluid serologies were 
found negative at the time he was observed, and no primary physical 
defects were discovered. He was a sturdy, well-preserved man despite 
his sixty years. Alcohol had played no role in his metamorphosis; he 
had been almost totally abstinent since his youth. 

A somewhat tyrannical man, he had always exacted obedience from 
his children and docility from his wife. In the overbearing adjustment 
he made, admission of weakness had no place. Despite his sixty years 
he could say, 

“T am strong enough about intercourse. Like twenty-five years ago. 

I never get tired of those kinds of business.” 

In contrast to his self-assumed passionate youthfulness, his wife had 
always been cold and rejecting. 

“She always don’t give it to me. She give it to me when she feel 

like she want it. I feel better if she ask me for it.” and, “She al- 

ways make herself such headache.” 

Forced to explanation for his wife’s rigidity toward himself John 
arrived at the conviction that, 

“In bed you see if wife don’t treat you right, she treat somebody 

else right.” 

The “somebody else” he concluded was a nephew, a young and 
virile man. Innumerable “observations” — his wife had actually been 
partial amongst her children to her single son — convinced him that he 
was right; how the nephew opened his eyes in a peculiar way; how he 
kissed his aunt in front of everyone; how she answered the telephone call 
that was obviously the nephew’s effort at arranging a rendezvous. He 
had no lack of proof. Though he never discovered them in bed, sever- 
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al of his contraceptives had been missing. They were too clever to be 
found but not so clever that he couldn’t see through their signals and 
their gestures. 

The coldness that had been his lot was a deception he vehemently 
explained. For twenty-five years his wife had been ‘mysterious.’ She 
had smoked cigarettes. She had colored her cheeks. She was lascivious 
and bold; she had spoken of a thousand ways a man of his experience 
could have intercourse. She flaunted her depravity in his face, talking 
of red and green signals in reference to the movements in intercourse; 
humming lewd songs in mockery of him. He had no doubt that she 
evaded intercourse with him to find satisfaction elsewhere. 

Projecting his “observations” backward in time, he knew that she 
had deceived him for ten or twenty years, perhaps as long as they had 
been married. He considered it likely that the children were not his. 
Their behavior toward him showed that they did not consider him their 
father. They were disrespectful and sided with their mother. They 
were undoubtedly in league against him to help in his deception. 

“Mamma raised the kids for her partner. He always control my 

home for a good many years. I was a slave here. My kids are 

against me!” 

But his wife had not stopped at this — she had been intent on killing 
him, or on forcing him to kill himself. For one thing she had placed the 
scissors where he could find it, obviously an invitation for him to com- 
mit suicide. The final threat came three days before the murder, when 
she warned him, he later stated, that 

“I’m going to do it, from today on.’ She meant to go with the 

nephew if I like it or not. ‘If you don’t like it I'll right you right 

here (motioning over his genitals in demonstration).’ That means 
bad in our language. I right you in there.” 

Unlike Arnoldo and, as we shall see the last of these men, John’s 
delusions grew very rapidly. In this rapid efflorescence of his psychosis 
we surmise the sudden realization of actual physical sexual involution. 
The extreme of his direct sexual preoccupations, and his accusations of 
perversion in his wife were horrifying to his well-mannered family who 
knew him as a rigidly moralistic person. One daughter indicated how vis- 
ibly great a break with his pre-psychotic personality were his psychotic 
concerns when she weepingly said, “This is not my father. It’s some 
terrible transformation.” 

In his accusations that his wife was “mysterious,” that she had an 
occult sexual life to which he was not allowed, we hear echoes of Green’s 
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charge of his mother’s “duplicity,” her denial of sexuality in the face of 
her intimacies with his father. John’s wife, just as his mother, had been 
sexually rejecting him not because she was ‘pure’ but because she was 
“being treated right by someone else.” In his relationship with his wife 
he re-experienced his old relationship with his mother. Through his de- 
lusions, he inverted, projected, and symbolically fulfilled his Oedipal 
drives, for in the person of his nephew he committed incest, an act that 
she, the wife-mother welcomed. He attempted to dissolve psychically 
the reality of his marriage by denying the paternity of his children, but 
his wife-mother would not allow him to withdraw. She was intent on 
punishing him for his incest with her. She left scissors about as an invi- 
tation for him to kill himself, and finally obscenely revealed her aggres- 
sively sexuality (“I'll right you right.”) By killing her he deludedly re- 
venged himself for that castrating injury he unconsciously experienced. 


(9) 


JAMEs 


Suspicious of infidelity, elaborated upon over a lengthy period, al- 
so played an important role in James’ murder of his wife. A sixty year 
old man of Italian birth, James violently assaulted his wife with an axe, 
slashing her on the head, face and body. In retrospect this murder was 
long prefigured. His daughter later testified that he had threatened the 
lives of his family for more than ten years. Three years before he had at- 
tacked his youngest daughter, at a time the family were preparing for 
the wedding of his oldest girl. Without signalling his intention he sud- 
denly stabbed her, and in an uncontrollable rage launched himself 
against the rest of the family. He was disarmed after a struggle in which 
he and several other members of the family were hurt. The injured 
girl suffered a permanent partial paralysis of her left arm. His three 
children and his wife had come to fear him, to fear his ‘Sicilian temper,’ 
as they called it. They puzzled over his strange conduct, his odd insist- 
ence of cooking for himself, and eating by himself and his sudden out- 
bursts of temper. When he stopped working, ten years before, with the 
explanation that he expected her to support him, his wife found employ- 
ment outside the home. 

We have a very few scattered facts about his history. He came to 
the United States when he was twenty years of age. An unskilled labor- 
er, he had been employed generally as a laundry worker before he ‘re- 
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tired.’ His wife was a year his senior when he married in his thirty- 
second year. He was illiterate in both his native and adopted languages. 
Two girls and a boy, the product of their marriage, had been raised into 
maturity. 

When interviewed after the murder James was dejected, preoccu- 
pied, self-absorbed when he was not agitated or aroused. This latter oc- 
curred particularly when he was questioned, at such times he would 
avert his gaze from the examiner and explosively respond. His com- 
munications were reluctantly offered, emphatic, and crude. Seclusive- 
ness, and dull retardation were most evident though he maintained an 
approximate orientation, and was able to score a dull normal rating on 
the Wechsler-Bellevue psychometric test. What expressions escaped 
him were in part denials that his wife was dead, or that he had murdered 
her. Typical of his irritable evasions was his claim, “She hit me. I’m 
crazy. I no remember.” When a blood specimen was taken from him 
he fought against it with the cry, “You're trying to kill me!” One sig- 
nificant finding on physical examination was his generalized arterio- 
sclerosis. The final diagnosis was that of Paranoid Psychosis with Cere- 
bral Arteriosclerosis. 

His withdrawn depression resolved about ideas of infidelity, of loss 
of status in his family, of persecution, of sexual rejection by his wife — 
in short, paranoid ideas reminiscent of John’s preoccupations. He, too, 
had murdered to protect himself against his own death. 

“Wife want to kill me. Maybe I don’t make enough money, may- 

be she have somebody. She hit me with an axe. She want to kill 

me. She hit me two, three time on the head. I get axe. I hit her. 

She try to kill me. I don’t know what I was doing. I no can live 

in the home. I can’t sleep. I must watch.” 

Like John, James coupled loss of authority with jealousy of a 
younger member of the family. Three years before, after the assault 
on his daughter he had said to the psychiatric interviewer: 

“My daughter’s boy-friend (later to be his son-in-law) shove me 
round front my daughter. Me like damn fool in home. Do like 
they please. Me do nothing. Everybody against me. They say 
they want to get rid of me. The whole bunch crazy over my 
daughter’s boy-friend. They look funny at each other and go in 
bedroom together.” 

He equated sexual rejection with threat to his life in: 

“She didn’t want to sleep with me six months. I keep awake. I. 

watch all the time. She’s rotten. Before years ago she not so bad 
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but four, five years she rotten. She want to kill me, give me poison. 

I watch my food. I cook my food.” 

James’ paranoid psychosis grew so slowly that none of his family 
could recognize what had occurred. He had always been an ill-tem- 
pered, abusive man; he had now become a violent one. The crucial cir- 
cumstances that transformed this latent paranoia into an effective and 
dangerous delusion, was his daughter’s courtship. Displaced by a young- 
er man in his daughter’s life he invidiously compared himself to his ‘ri- 
val’ and found himself wanting. To be old and without money awak- 
ened long repressed fears of social and sexual inadequacy. Of his early 
life we know nothing except what is invertedly shadowed in his delus- 
ions, and the simple fact that he married relatively late. His ‘retirement,’ 
although, or perhaps because he was poor and his family not provided 
for, was unconsciously calculated to test the security of his reversion to 
a childlike state of irresponsible dependence. He was tolerated in this 
position but was unable to tolerate himself in such a role. He had neur- 
otically fashioned his life so that recognition of his social impotence was 
inescapable. Out of this flowered his paranoid delusions, nurtured by 
the trauma of sexual involution. 


(10) 
ARTHUR 


Arthur was a fifty year old man who had shot and killed his wife. 
He was seen at the hospital first a year after the murder and then pri- 
marily for supportive medical care. Very little of his past history was 
learned. He had come to the United States with his Hungarian-Jewish 
family in his tenth year, had a bare five years of schooling and had be- 
gun to work in his early teens. He married when he was twenty-one. 
The two daughters born to this union were unalterably loyal to their 
mother. That he had been a rejected father, a frustrated husband, and 
an inadequate business man seemed clear. This was the extent of the 
antecedent history obtained. 

He stated that he had originally been half-owner of a moderately 
large and successful laundry but that his wife and two daughters had 
gradually edged him out of control. The wife was variously described 
as domineering capable, and vigorous. By contrast he appeared a retir- 
ing and ineffectual man. After having been a partner Arthur at last 
found himself a little regarded employee earning fourteen dollars a week 
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with no authority to sign business checks and little missed when he failed 
to turn up for work. His threats of litigation had resulted in a re-division 
of responsibility and ownership two and a half years before the mur- 
der. Unable to maintain parity he relapsed into his position of hired- 
hand and suffered the indignity of being ordered about by his wife in 
front of other workers. 


He brooded resentfully over what he saw as injustice and often 
threatened his wife’s life. Three times she had him hailed into court; 
the first of these three years before, the last seven months before his as- 
sault. Two and a half months prior to the murder he bought a pistol 
toying with thoughts of suicide or of killing his wife, though he consis- 
tently maintained that he had never intended to injure her. Eight months 
before he “started on a Fourth of July celebration,” as he later ironical- 
ly described it, he had taken some money from his wife’s purse. She re- 
proached him even though “It was both our money and she had none be- 
fore we married.” It was this incident that he mulled over with the 
greatest resentment in the months following. 


We have his voluble and circumstantial account of the murder of- 
ferd a year after it had occurred. 


“On New Years Eve I walked past the laundry. I went through 
the block and saw my daughter standing at the desk, which was at 
the plate glass window. So I went back a block and called up from 
there. I recognized my daughter’s voice. I asked for Mrs. Arthur 
and she said, ‘She isn’t in and wouldn’t be in for you.’ With that 
she hung up the receiver. Then I went up to the house. I had an 
old gun. I had it two or three months to do away with myself be- 
cause I was tired of living and disgusted with the whole thing. I 
went home and got the gun and went back.” He next described 
how he waits outside the laundry, is seen by the daughter and de- 
cides to go home and wait for them. Standing on the corner he 
meets them and begins to talk to his wife. She replies in a manner 
he feels to be circuitous and evasive. “My wife told me to 
go to a doctor and get cured of the idea that she took the business 
from me. Then my daughter opened her big mouth and said, 
‘Come on, and leave him there.’ The first thing I knew I was shoot- 
ing. I was shooting at my daughter. About three or four times. 
Then I saw my wife drop. I pointed the gun at myself. I fired and 
stood there. All of a sudden I felt my head become like a balloon 
and felt myself toppling over.” 
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Arthur did not die as he had intended. Hospitalization and treat- 
ment effected his recovery but he remained totally blind. The gunshot 
wound had not only destroyed his vision but had required extensive sur- 
gical repair. It was in this condition that he was psychiatrically exam- 
ined. Reiterating that he wanted to die, he remained in the ward in an 
apathetic and reactively depressed state. He was not hallucinated, de- 
luded, disoriented, etc. He gradually began to remain increasingly abed. 
One day he suddenly fell sustaining a contusion and hematoma over the 
right frontal region. He became febrile, then comatose and in quick 
succession developed all the clinical and laboratory evidences of a sta- 
phylococcic meningitis. He was treated with spinal drainage and anti- 
meningococcic serum but made an exodus before surgical intervention 
could be attempted, dying nine days after his fall. An autopsy was not 
performed but the presumable diagnosis of brain abscess with secondary 
meningitis was made. A little more than a year after he had killed his 
wife his suicide was consummated. 

As far as our rudimentary information goes, Arthur’s history pre- 
sents several similarities with those others here outlined. Though the 
tug-of-war between him and his wife had been waged over the imper- 
sonal entity of their business, the deeper significance of their struggle 
could easily be discerned. Arthur had evidently fulfilled a masochisti- 
cally compulsive need in his drinking and in his cessation of dominance 
to his wife and daughters. Presumably there were compensations other 
than his commiserative self-regard, psychic rewards to be gained as 
recompense for his suffering of an increasing incompetence. However, 
the momentum of this process continued to the point where conscious 
awareness of his unconsciously determined behavior could not be avoid- 
ed. Such recognition was forced upon him when his wife reproached 
him for the theft of money from her purse, an effort at gaining a desired 
object by indirect and surreptitious means. (We are reminded of the 
child’s petty pilfering from a parent of whom he wishes an illicit com- 
modity of affection. The few pennies he steals are a vehicle of compro- 
mise satisfaction. That Arthur was under a similar compulsion explains 
the hold that this particular reprimand had upon him.) Her reproof 
made inescapable his recognition that such substitute satisfactions as he 
had known were not forthcoming. The extent to which he unconscious- 
ly needed that very rejecting domination he consciously resented was 
signified by his insistence to the very last that he had not intended kill- 
ing his wife, but that he had aimed at his daughter. It was psychologi- 
cally impossible for him to expressedly acknowledge his antagonism to 
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his wife. His suicide was the final act of self-injury in a history whose 
general contours had been one of increasing incapacitation of the self, 
toward the consciously opposed goal of pleasure through pain. 

* * * & * 

While the Character-Neurotic could not identify himself with 
either parent, the first three of these men had clearly attempted to pat- 
tern themselves after their fathers and had failed. Each of their homi- 
cides erupted out of established, though in two cases disharmonic, mari- 
tal attachments. All three men had been outwardly conforming, and 
conventionally interested in their families, their wives and their posi- 
tions. Both their families and their authority functioned to reduce the 
social space about them and duplicated the type of wife, child, and 
work-status situation they had witnesses in their own homes. We know 
little of their earliest years save that they had been reared in the familio- 
centric cultures of Greece and Italy; that their families had been gross- 
ly intact; and that they migrated to the United States when in their early 
twenties. Scanty as is our information, we have no indication of fun- 
damental familial disruption, a fact that contrasts with the men first con- 
sidered. 

Several factors corroborate the impression one obtains that theirs 
has been an anxious attempt to emulate their fathers in their own mar- 
riages. Their emphasis on respectability and prestige (“It’s not nice 
to do like that.”) and their irascible insistence on their prerogative as 
authoritative figures in the family, both indicate the formal requirements 
they established for themselves and their uncertainty in that role. 

We conjecture that as children they had experienced the type of 
rigid paternal dominance they sought to foster within their own famil- 
ies, and that the earlier fear of an authoritarian father was not overcome 
in their mimicry of him. Through the paraphernalia of their homes 
and family they invoked an identification with him that they could not 
permit. Several circumstances point to their reluctance to assume and 
later eagerness to relinquish their paternal, husband roles. Each married 
relatively late. John was thirty-five, James was thirty-two, and Arnol- 
do was twenty-nine. This again distinguished them from the Character- 
Neurotics who married young. Two of these had ‘retired’ many years 
before, as if to nullify their past claim of dominance and as if to re-in- 
voke their childhood dependence. Arnoldo and James through their ex- 
cessive drinking moved back toward the oral-dependent, state of the 
child; they had gradually ‘decompensated’ over a period of approximate- 
ly ten years. John, on the contrary, without undergoing a correspond- 
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ing period of regression had apparently been brought to sudden aware- 
ness of his loss of potency through physiologic involution. His produc- 
tions reflected this as virtually uncensored vehicles for his castration 
variety. 

Why did James and Arnoldo cooperate with their loss of prestige, 
of authority in the family, and move toward their later roles of impotent 
old men and why did John respond so violently to the impact of sexual 
involution? We have suggested that they had attempted to identify 
themselves with their fathers and that their blustering demand for re- 
spect masked the fear they repressed in filling his role. There are fur- 
ther evidences for this in their delusory convictions. Their accusations 
that their wives had been unfaithful with a younger man, or one with 
more money, was clearly a symbolic inversion of their earlier incestual 
fantasies. Their vituperative castigation of wife and children for not 
according the uxorial and filial devotion due them was also unconscious- 
ly aimed at disestablishing themselves as fathers and husbands. (John, for 
example, believed that the children were not his, or transposed that he 
had not displaced his father and that he had not committed incest.) 

However, the impotence they experienced was attributed to their 
wives, i. e., their mothers, who were the effective agents of their pun- 
ishment, in taking their money or in attempting their lives by assault or 
poison. Their failure of attack upon their imagined rivals, their failure 
of effective self-injury, both point to the relatively subordinate role that 
the fear of paternal vengeance for their symbolic incest played in their 


attacks. 
Psycuotic REGRESSIVES 


Although seven of the men of this series were considered psychotic, 
only four of them were separated from the others into the group we 
have chosen to call Psychotic Regressives. In the extent to which sym- 
bolic distortion, substitution, and elaboration camouflaged their central 
concerns, they present problems for dynamic comprehension not en- 
countered in the remaining three. 

Viewing the diffuse paranoid convictions of this group their fail- 
ure to attack others and their particular choice of a victim cannot be 
readily determined. Despite their psychotic ‘solutions’ an individual had 
entered their created world and had forced them to attack. While per- 
secution had been ubiquitous only one persecutor had provoked them to 
murder. These women, it appears, concretely typified the fundamental 
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problem upon which hinged their mutiple preoccupations. The women 
they had murdered had succeeded in reawakening an anxiety their psy- 
choses had so elaborately disguised. 

The transition from neurotic disability to psychotic incapacity is 
often experienced as a gradual progression. An awareness of this con- 
tinuity is voiced in the paranoid’s conviction that people have been 
‘against him’ all his life, as it was in John’s statement that his wife was 
“rotten” for twenty-five years, although psychotic behavior appropri- 
ate to this delusion began only three months before. Once he has suc- 
ceeded in mastering a nuclear anxiety by projection it had spread to de- 
rivative and secondary conflicts. Transient neurotic notions were in- 
corporated into the system and elaborated upon.Self-consciousness trans- 
lated into ideas of reference and somatic concerns were protectively ex- 
plicated. By multiplying and personalizing his symbolic utterances the 
psychotic insures the non-recognition of his deepest anxieties while still 
freely expressing them. However, within the maze of their production 
explicit exposition often occurs. 

In each of these four cases the murderer depicted his offense as an 
effort at self-protection against a woman’s threat, a threat felt in all its 
immediacy as an effort at castration, “She tried to cut me with a saber.” 
“She conjured me — I swelled up.” Though men, ‘gangster!’ or ‘poli- 
ticians’ participated in the murderer’s torment, they were quite com- 
monly regarded as woman's instruments of vengeance. For these men 
a projected latent homosexuality appeared secondarily to a basic fear of 
woman’s sexual role. 


(11) 


WALTER 


Walter was a sixty year old man who, using an ax, violently attack- 
ed and killed his sister. The delusions that underlay Walter’s murder 
of his sister had a long history and a dominant theme; this was the be- 
lief that he had been defrauded of money, rightfully his. This he be- 
lieved had happened earlier with his wife, and was later repeated by his 
sister. On the night of the offense his sister had argued with him over 
the repayment of money she had borrowed. As his disturbed, tense, and 
confused story had it, she taunted him that she would not repay the 
debt. Overpowered by rage he beat her over the head and shoulders 
with an ax he had kept secreted in his room, where the assault occurred. 
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We have but meagre information about Walter’s earlier life. He 
was born in Austria-Hungary in a lower middie class Jewish family. 
His father was a saloon keeper, his mother a housewife. Walter was 
the youngest of four children. He attended school for five years, after 
which he had begun to work. He married when he was twenty-six, but 
this marriage was not to endure. Seen through the perspective of his la- 
ter projections, this union had introduced a lifetime of persecution. His 
wife, he claimed, deserted him after four years of marriage and, in her 
decampment, to the United States, took all his money. Two years later 
he followed and found her. He resumed living with her but left her 
three months afterward. He justified this separation later in his claim 
that she had neglected him, had gone with other men, and had tried to 
appropriate his furniture. She was pregnant at the time but Walter was 
not to see her or his child again. He secured a divorce but assumed the 
obligation of paying a regular stipend for his daughter’s support. He 
thereafter lived alone. He saw something of his sister and worked reg- 
ularly as a fish salesman or a ritual butcher. 

Aloof and suspicious, Walter lived in rooming houses and hoarded 
his money. Six years before the murder he had first made his fears of 
persecution known when he consulted an attorney. He complained that 
he was being followed by gangsters who, at the instigation of his wife, 
wanted to steal his money. He talked of going abroad to escape his 
enemies but unexplainedly dropped both the lawyer and his plans. Plan- 
ning to safeguard his savings he travelled afterward from one bank to 
another, exchanging large for small denomination bills and depositing 
his money in widely separated safe-deposit boxes. Walter’s description 
of his ‘troubles’ was involved, circumstantial, and expressed without in- 
sight. While under observation he was tense, restless and agitated. He 
expressed death wishes in the hope that he would be electrocuted. He 
described other threats that had dogged and bedevilled him for years. 
His landlady had given him a poisoned egg which had made him deaf. 
She had changed his mattress and evidently saturated the new one with 
some noxious agent (“I go to sleep and get hot, become sick”). “Stu ff 
stronger than horseradish” was blown into his rooms and even on the 
ward his olfactory hallucinations persisted. His sister's husband had 
thrown poison out of a car at him and he had bled from his fingers after 
it. (“I’ve lost eight quarts of blood already.”) The picture he pre- 
sented was that of a long established Paranoid Schizophrenia. 

Walter’s history, necessarily difficult to explore, was unsupported 
by outside information. The irritable comment he made when his past 
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sexual experiences were being probed is, however, revealing: “I like bet- 
ter the dollars than the whores.” Money constituted his reason for be- 
ing and the one barrier between himself and uncertainty. In his psy- 
chic economy it was not one among many equivalents for power, whole- 
ness, et cetera; it had completely displaced those other faculties of pro- 
tection and aggression, assuming in their stead the attributes of each. 
Without his money he was truly castrate. Originally his wife had taken 
his money and was unfaithful. These two experiences of sexual rejec- 
tion and appropriation of his resources were apparently co-joined and 
equivalent in the precipitation, if not the genesis. His disguised fears, 
his delusions came a full circle when once again a woman symbolically 
challenged his life and his strength. Significantly he slew his attacker 
with an ax, the butcher’s cleaver he had used in his work and in the 
accumulation of his money, the money that it was so needful for him to 
safeguard. 


(12) 
PETER 


Peter was twenty-nine when he shot and killed his second wife. A 
history of three state hospital commitments beginning when he was 
twenty-two was available. In apparent psychotic remission for three 
years he had been at liberty, had worked steadily as a baker and had 
married seven months before, after a courtship of ten months. With a 
well preserved social exterior and an ability to conceal his extensive pre- 
occupations and delusions, he circulated among his fellow employees 
and his wife’s family without calling attention to himself up to the very 
day of the murder. With apparent calmness Peter and his wife had ap- 
proached the brother-in-law that morning and spoke of their separation. 
Peter justified his decision on the grounds that he was poorly paid at his 
job and that he wanted his wife to quit work, evidently with the inten- 
tion of their moving away. The day before this occurred his wife had 
converted her insurance policy into a twenty year endowment plan with 
specifications that each were to be mutual beneficiaries. 

Peter was seriously disturbed during the lengthy period of obser- 
vation. He exhibited indisputable evidences of a Paranoid Schizophren- 
ia. He talked in a spontaneous, rambling, incoherent fashion. Affec- 
tively dull, restless, and seclusive, he lacked insight into the confusing 
melange of his hallucinations and delusions. He would unprovokedly 
smile to himself, assumed a manneristic walk, and talked at length about 
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every facet of his preoccupations. At times he assumed rigid catatonic 
postures, was often seen staring into space while lying in bed, and was 
one day found standing with a torn towel wrapped about his neck, 
he explained, to “stop a toothache.” His performance on_ the 
psychometric gave an unreliable estimate of his general endowment. 
The scatter pattern on the Wechsler-Bellevue was confirmatory of 
Schizophrenia. His Goodenough drawing was a bizarre, sinister, black- 
ed-in figure, rigidly posed. He was at all times oriented in time, place 
and person. 

There was a symmetry to the development of Peter’s psychosis that 
was discovered only after his earlier history was described. He was born 
in the United States to an outwardly congenial working class family. As 
the youngest of the three children he, his parents, his brother and sister 
went back to Italy when he was eight years of age. The parents and 
sister remained in Italy, but Peter and his brother returned to the United 
States in 1929 when he was seventeen years old. He received a fourth 
grade education in Italy, then worked steadily as a baker. He was con- 
sidered friendly, social and conceited. He married a year after his re- 
turn to this country. After two years of married life Peter’s wife be- 
came pregnant and about the same time his father-in-law died. Immedi- 
ately associated with these events Peter developed a violent psychosis 
for which he was hospitalized. He was fearful, resistive, deluded, hal- 
lucinated, and often tried to escape from custody. His delusory pro- 
ductions were essentially those that played so preminent a role in the 
fated murder. He believed that he was endangered and threatened by his 
wife, that he had given poison to his “girl-friend,” and that his “girl’s” 
mother derisively laughed at him and threatened to send him to jail. In- 
corporated in his delusions was the belief that he had been “cooked in a 
pot” and “put in a box.” He symbolically dissolved his marriage by 
calling his wife his girl friend. This was in 1932. Two years later he 
was released with a diagnosis of Manic-depressive Psychosis, Recovered. 

He then went to Chicago, lived by himself and secured work. But 
the persecution continued. One day he found a car parked outside his 
rooming house. It had been riddled with bullets and left there, he be- 
lieved, both as a warning and as an attempt to incriminate him. In or- 
der to escape he returned to the East. 

However, the torment increased and behavior appropriate to it re- 
turned, or at least became unmistakable. He was twice thereafter ad- 
mitted to mental institutions. On the first of these commitments he ex- 
pressed bizarre ideas among which he accused himself of wrecking air- 
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planes (he had been found at the airport) by touching the radio anten- 
nae. He thought people had been killed in the wreckage. The older per- 
secutory ideas were still here but now omnipotent and “spiritualistic” 
elements had been added. Diagnosed as a Schizophrenic, he was con- 
sidered in remission on his discharge six months later. 

There was only a brief interval of several months before he was ad- 
mitted to still another institution in a distant part of the state. He was 
affectless, silly, and still expressed the same delusory ideas. Spirits 
charged him with electricity; voices accused him of murder; he ex- 
plained that he had left his wife because she was running around with 
other men and doubted whether the child was his. While there he made 
an easily thwarted attempt at suicide. Six months later he showed little 
that was pathological in his behavior. Having scored an I. Q. of 56 on 
the Binet-Simon he was discharged under the rubric of Psychosis with 
Mental Deficiency, Recovered. These three variations in diagnosis 
graphically illustrate how alive is the Kraepelinian heritage in modern 
psychiatry. In the initial agitation of an incipient psychosis, Peter was 
considered a Manic-Depressive; when he had developed derivative, sec- 
ondary and obviously bizarre delusions he was recognized as Schizo- 
phrenic. Finally, withdrawn, flat and intellectually deteriorated (inso- 
far as that would appear on a group psychometric test) he was consid- 
ered Mentally Defective. This was in 1936. A year and a half later he 
met the girl who was to be his second wife and ten months later he mar- 
ried her. They had been married seven months when the murder oc- 
curred. 

Peter’s original psychotic furor arose out of a terrorized identifi- 
cation of himself with his recently deceased father-in-law, at a time he 
himself anticipated becoming a father through the birth of his own child. 
The stormy onset of his psychosis and the lack of evident prior adjust- 
ment difficulties both presumptively indicate the traumatic meaning of 
these two associated events. He felt that the father-in-law had been 
murdered by the women of the family (his wife and mother-in-law 
were specified) and that he was similarly endangered. He expressed re- 
lief at being locked up, heard his “girl” laugh and threaten him and in- 
verted his fears of injury and death into the delusion that he had “giv- 
en poison to his girl-friend.” This was adumbrated in the further con- 
viction that he was being “cooked in a pot” or being crucified. In the 
delusory sufferings he feared and endured, he shared the martyrdom of 
Christ. Ambivalent expressions of his desire to hurt or kill and feelings 
of guilt (hell fantasy of being cooked in a pot) were also offered. Agi- 
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tation and panic dominated this earlier picture which appears to have 
been a frenzied effort at escaping his marriage because of its incestual 
significance. It is difficult to isolate his primary concerns because of the 
simultaneous contrariety of his delusions. Thus he is as guiltless as Christ 
yet suffers the torments of the sinful; he is threatened with death by his 
wife and has given her poison; he had been arrested through the agency 
of his mother-in-law and feels protected against her in ‘jail. Through 
this weighing of opposites we can discern the intense ambivalency of his 
attachment to his wife as a maternal figure. His later delusory creations 
developed the hostile aspect of that relationship. 

Within the next several years various changes in his delusions oc- 
curred, as was indicated overtly in the altered clinical picture he subse- 
quently presented. Persecution of him was not merely the property of 
his “girl-friend” and her mother, but gangsters, men, many men were 
after him as well. The incident of the bullet riddled car symbolized the 
ubiquity of his dangers and brought with it the secondary justifications 
and explanations for the terror that dogged him. He began to believe 
that others were jealous of him; that he was important enough for the 
‘politicians’ to want him killed. As his paranoid convictions proliferat- 
ed his powers increased, especially his powers for omnipotent aggres- 
sion. It was at this phase that he accused himself of wrecking airplanes. 

“I saw machines all around with aerial guns. I touched them and 

maybe I cracked some planes by touching them through the radio 

system. I was taken to the State Hospital to get things quieted 
down. Maybe some people died in the airplanes.” 
Not only did the delusions develop that he was stronger in the ability 
to hurt, but the other side of the coin showed him great and God-like in 
the degree and character of his sufferings. 

“Some big shot politicians used to talk after me, different things. 

They’d say, ‘Instead of one they would find three.’ They said, ‘We 

will take him in a box and celebrate him for Christmas. We will 

make him die like God did.’ They said it even before I married.” 
Nevertheless, the complex, threatening nature of his world offered no 
hazards comparable to that of marriage. 

“She wanted to get married more than I. I told her to wait but she 
said it would be better to get married quick. I knew her parents 
had everything for a nice job to get me bumped off. I think her 
parents were sore because I married her. She claimed her parents 
were dead but I don’t believe it. I think it’s fake. Maybe when she 
came from Italy she changed her papers with someone else.” 
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This second marriage assumed the attributes of Peter’s first union. On his 
first commitment he had called his wife his “girl-friend.” After the mur- 
der he occasionally called his late second wife “this girl” or “my girl.” 
The identity of first and second women was confirmed for him by their 
relationship to their parents and their missing fathers. “She changed her 
papers” perhaps implied parenthetically that she was the first, escaped— 
from wife. Significantly, too, his fellow workers in the bakery both- 
ered him in “saying behind my back that I had another wife and kid in 
Connecticut.” He had recognized the infidelity of his first wife (“She 
had a kid after we got divorced. I used to see her take rides with fel- 
lows.”) By his productions the second wife was depicted as no less un- 
faithful. 
“She went with other guys, because if I touched her she would 
swell up and her glands would beat a lot. She was a business girl 
who went with everybody but I didn’t care as long as she left me 
alone.” 
Infidelity was less an occasion for terror and fear than his wife’s magical, 
hypnotic, and sexually derivative effects. He felt that she had doped 
him with marihuana, which he could both taste and smell in his food. 
Though his persecutors were many and their warnings involved, his dis- 
sociated productions introduced most often the conviction that his wife 
was the organizing agent and inspiration behind the dangers that dogged 
him. This was indicated in his interchange of “she” and “they” in his 
elaborations and by his description of the murder scene. 
“T think I shot somebody. This girl, she said she wanted to have 
me killed. She tried to hynotize me but I had a rubber band on my 
arm to weaken the hypnotism. She hypnotized me a few times and 
that was the last time I let her do it. I had a gun in the bureau and 
she ran to grab it but I grabbed it from her — she touched me — 
then she said she would confess about these people after me who 
were going to kill me.” 
In later productions the sexual implication of this hypnotic influence 
was specified. 
“People have been able to read my mind ever since I was small. 
Some people told me if I would have my tonsils out it would stop.” 
A lay observer’s wry observation that “He should have stayed away 
from women and this wouldn’t have happened” can be regarded as apt 
appraisal of Peter’s problem. Had he “stayed away from women,” had 
he been castrated (had his tonsils out), the necessity for killing a wom- 
an would have been avoided. Behind the complicated, polyphonic jux- 
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taposition of his delusions, Peter was always attempting to grapple with 
the fear of castration, of reduction to impotence by women. In retro- 
spect this fear had broken through the control of repression in his first 
marriage, had metamorphosed into a dereistically constructed psychosis 
and had, in his second marriage, been once again evoked, through the 
media of the ‘free-floating’ anxiety of his delusions and hallucinations. 
The murder was not without real impact upon him. At first he ad- 
mitted that he killed his wife and justified it as defense against her per- 
secutions. Later he added to his original exposition: 
“When she fell I shot her. I no feel like I did before, then I give 
myself up. I wish I hadn’t done it. The real thing she know how 
to hypnotize and she do it while I sleep. It’s not crazy stuff, they 
really hypnotize me.” 
Reality was easily mastered in the interests of his partially intact ego, 
with the result that a month later he spoke of the murder as an “acci- 
dent.” Two weeks later he had finally absolved himself of residual guilt. 
He had not murdered; others were responsible. 
“My wife got killed. I told them I did it. But I didn’t. I know 
now that I was sleeping when they did it. I heard the shooting in 
the dream, and saw the light in the kitchen. I had a gun in the draw- 
er. When I jumped out of bed and the light went out. Then I 
saw her on the floor.” 


(13) 


ALEXANDER LEE 


Alexander was a thirty-nine year old Negro who killed his mistress 
because, in his words, “She had a bag around her wrist. I saw it. She 
talked about it. She take the discharge from intercourse and use it for 
a conjure bag. It deprives you of your manhood. That’s what happen- 
ed to me for two weeks. It makes you do what they want, like giving 
her money and paying rent.” A series of related ideas of persecution 
followed in his productions. She tried to kill him with poison, every- 
one disliked him, the newspapers called him degenerate, men and wom- 
en followed him, and said “funny things.” Poison gas was shot into his 
cell at the ‘Tombs.’ A variety of somatic sensations including dizziness, 
weakness, “something wrong in the head” occupied him. While he was 
under observation he was seclusive, depressed, and preoccupied. He sel- 
dom spoke in other than a barely audible monotone, but when he re- 
sponded it was with a generally coherent relevance. He talked freely and 
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remorsefully about the murder. On the Wechsler-Bellevue psycho- 
metric he scored a low average rating and on the Woodworth Personal- 
ity Inventory produced many neurotic responses. 

Alexander was born to a poor, southern Negro family. His mother 
and father separated while he was an infant and his father later died in 4 
mental hospital. Unsupervised and neglected, he became a truant from 
school. When he was nine years of age, on his mother’s complaint that 
he was “generally unmanageable,” he was placed in a juvenile institu- 
tion where he remained until he was sixteen. During that incarceration 
he made a suicidal attempt. After release he went north, lived in De- 
troit for many years and had recently moved to New York City. His 
life had been haphazard and disorganized. He worked infrequently and 
heavily. He drifted from one unskilled job to another living with many 
women but with none for long. Three years after he had come to De- 
troit, when he was nineteen, Alexander had assaulted a man during a 
brawl. He was held for three weeks and then discharged, temporarily 
cured of what appears to have been an alcoholic hallucinosis. In ex- 
plaining this incident later Alexander claimed that he had merely pro- 
tected himself against an assault with a knife. 

He dated the onset of his exacerbated depressive concerns to the 
period following the announcement of his mother’s death. After this he 
“had no peace of mind. I tried to kill myself three times by eating eye 
glasses, watch crystals, light bulbs.” 

Though he had often been thrown in local jails on drunk and dis- 
orderly charges he had always escaped hospitalization. He began to 
feel that “something was wrong.” “Peculiar” things often happened to 
him and he concluded that he had not “lived right” since he was eigh- 
teen. (“I went astray. I danced and smoked and drank.”) Frowning 
and shaking his head in gloomy puzzlement, he mused, “I’m not the same 
man. Things have happened. I’m failing every day.” Vague warnings 
and even more difficulty, definable influences had shadowed him, had 
forced him into changing jobs when “something was going to happen.” 
He could not more clearly describe these impending dangers. Living 
with his mistress of three months he was able to see in her the source of 
his danger. Not since his last “real girl-friend” had put ‘dope’ in his 
whiskey (“maybe she was getting revenge. I didn’t know it at the same 
time”) nine years before, had he formed anything resembling a perma- 
nent ‘marriage.’ The vague personages that had annoyed him without 
reason were succeeded by one who had a purpose, fundamentally dis- 
turbing and psychologically plausible. She wanted to deprive him of 
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his strength, to control his actions, to kill him. Where reality enters and 
where delusion ends in his description of their arrangement cannot be 
established. Alexander claimed that he and his mistress slept in the 
same bed with her girl friend, but that the girl friend was excluded from 
their sexual intimacies. Two weeks before the murder he described 
finding them performing mutual cunnilingus. In anger he afterward 
refused her sexual relations although they had regularly ‘intercoursed’ 
each night before then. His pre-established conviction that he had been 
conjured found verification in her taking hair from his head for ritual 
purposes. Still more indisputable was the evidence of his urinary difficul- 
ty. “I couldn’t make water for half a day. I began to swell up. She 
had me under control.” The night of the murder Alexander and his 
mistress had been drinking with friends. When they returned home they 
began to argue after he demanded money. In the course of their ar- 
gument the fatal assault occurred. Her refusal snapped the trigger, but 
the explosiveness of the murder had its source in his already existing de- 
lusory potential. Though alcohol had been an adjuvant to the develop- 
ment of his psychosis, it did not appear more than that. He was diag- 
nosed as having a Paranoid Psychosis with Reactive Features. The main 
factors that had entered into the development of his psychosis and his 
homicide appear to have been (1) a disyunct home situation, without a 
father for identification; (2) and an ambivalent relationship with the 
mother, who placed him in a juvenile institution and whose death left 
him depressed and suicidal. He had alternated between the self-injury 
of drinking, of persistent suicidal impulse and outer aggression. When 
his mother died his hostility toward her exacted a depressive self-punish- 
ment from him. His conviction that his mistress of nine years before 
was “getting revenge” appears to be a clew to this later ‘depression.’ 
Both his mistresses were conceived as exacting revenge for his mother’s 
death, for which he unconsciously felt his hostility was responsible. In 
the sexual symbolism of his mistress “conjuring” was dramatized the 
impoverishment of his life, the castration that his mother’s rejection had 
meant. By becoming through delusory amplification the victim of a 
woman’s enmity, his own hatred against his mother and all women was 
obscured. Significantly it was refusal of money, a psychic ideograph 
for love, that was the final provocation. 
(14) 
ARTHUR S. 

Arthur S., a thirty-two year old Negro, murdered a woman twenty 

years his senior with whom he had lived for about one year. During 
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the six year span previous to the murder he had four times been admitted 
to Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital in Alcoholic Hallucinatory States. He 
had twice been committed in a state of Chronic Hallucinosis, and was 
last released from the state hospital a year before the crime. There was 
little doubt that alcohol had been a principal factor in the development 
of Arthur’s psychosis. On each admission he had been toxic, tremulous, 
agitated, depressed and apprehensive. This last admission duplicated the 
others in these respects. Assault and violence figured prominently in the 
melee of confused persecutory ideas that were expressed on each admis- 
sion. His productions after the murder confusedly describe that scene: 

“People in the next room said, ‘Let’s get him now.’ They watched 

everything I do. They said, ‘Cut his throat and throw him off the 

roof.’ One said, ‘Let’s wait till two o’clock.’ I was sitting at the 
back window looking out and I heard people on the opposite roof 
holler, “We'll get you. We've got the block covered.’ They were 

a gang and had knives. My woman was with them. She opened 

the door. I saw shadows coming in and she was laughing. She had 

a bayonet. She tried to cut me with a saber. I heard her cry. I 

knew what I did. She was mad because I wouldn’t intercourse her.” 

Arthur’s past history was briefly noted. He was born under disad- 
vantageous circumstances in a small South Carolina town. At the age 
of five the family migrated to New York City. By the time he had 
reached his fourteenth year he had finished eight grades of school. Two 
years later he left home and began wandering about the country as a 
dancer and entertainer. After four years he returned to New York 
City and to a career of continuous inebriation. He worked little if any, 
drank much and depended upon his mistress, his family, or upon petty 
thievery for his support. He was apprehended once, when he was 
twenty-seven, on a charge of grand larceny and served a sentence of a 
year for the offense. 

In the brevity of what is recorded Arthur’s toxic psychosis did not 
apparently differ in its delusory core, from the preceeding histories. 
Thus, Arthur experienced auditory hallucinations referring exclusively 
to a hetero-erotic perversion, among which were obscure epithets ac- 
cusing him of incest; explained that he killed because he felt his life 
threatened, (“She had a saber”); and indicated that his mother-surrogate 
mistress was angered because he had refused her intercourse. Alcohol- 
ism, by allowing his escape from mature responsibility and sexuality, had 
by its toxic effects seemingly uncovered the conflicts which was its orig- 
inal raison d’etre. The relationship between himself and his consider- 
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ably older mistress had catalyzed this conflict. His psychosis symboli- 
cally developed the incestual implications of his sexual conduct and 
made the woman responsible for violation of that taboo. 


* * * 


Although they vary widely in their clinical pictures, these four 
psychotic murderers are like one another and like the other murderers 
studied here in their explicit affective relationships with the murdered. 
They had apparently encountered in the women they killed a reincar- 
nation of one who had previously threatened them within their remem- 
bered adult experience. 

The psychotic process may develop momentum that carries it be- 
yond its original point of origin. We catch glimpses of this in the his- 
tory of Peter’s psychosis. Beginning with direct admission of his fear 
of wife and mother-in-law he quickly progressed to less readily trans- 
latable, bizarre concerns. In these latter his original nuclear anxieties 
obtained an anonymity that could not be easily penetrated. The gain to 
himself in avoiding anxiety was evidenced in his journey from a manic 
like agitation to a state of dull seclusiveness, an overtly affectless condi- 
tion. 

The psychotic often directly apprehends the private and affectively 
primitive origin of the persecution he experiences. Such a straight line 
was drawn by Peter when he said, “People have been able to read my 
mind since I was small — if I would have my tonsils out it would stop;” 
by Alexander who felt that his mistress exercised control over his be- 
havior through collecting his semen in a “conjure bag,” quite apparently 
a metaphor for intercourse; and by Ramsey who expressed the belief 
that the only cure for his psychic impotence, his gonorrhea, would have 
been through excising his offending genitals. 

The affective value of the psychotic’s preoccupations can some- 
times be estimated from his actual, manifest behavior. Homicide is such 
a revealing act, an italicizing of the significant. By the extent to which 
these psychotic murderers felt their danger as universal, they generally 
differed from the other men of this series. Through their personal sym- 
bolization their anxieties had been liberated and diffused. They became. 
in consequence, the objects of wide-spread active enmity over which 
they had no control. In short they obtained surcease from an over- 
whelming anxiety at the expense of effective ego-control. By murder- 
ing they temporarily reversed this process. They actively focalized 
their anxiety on one individual and attempted a coercive resolution of 
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those anxieties. But their intra-personal problem could not be altered 
by extrojective violence with the result that their dangers continued. 
Their self-cure was without permanent effect. 


CoMMENT 


The histories of fourteen men who murdered women have been 
presented as they were outlined during pre-trial study. While these 
fourteen cases cannot be considered simply as representative of all gyno- 
cides, the fact that they were selected for hospital observation from 
those cases handled routinely by the courts implies that they were atypi- 
cal. Furthermore, no “normal” individual occurs among them, no ac- 
tual matricides, no sexual homicides, no slayers of women during a fel- 
ony, etc. Yet there are sufficient variations among them and a wide 
enough span in the problems they embody to warrant our considering 
their dynamic similarities significant and applicable, by inference, to 
the larger family of men who kill women. 

From the first to the last of these cases run similarly rationalized 
justifications. The women murdered were without exception regarded 
by their murderers as threatening agents who invited, who forced their 
own destruction. The themes of infidelity, sexual rejection, loss of 
money and status, venereal infection contracted from the woman oc- 
curred singly or in concert in each of these fourteen histories or they 
were bizarrely distorted into the psychotic’s conviction that he had been 
“conjured” or “hypnotized.” In short each of these men could be con- 
sidered paranoid although only half of them were psychotic. 

Within the group each history permits illuminating comparison 
with the others. Walter’s delusory conviction that his sister was intent 
on stealing his money can be juxtaposed against Gireau’s claim that his 
mistress had “taken his pills.” Walter's money guaranteed and epito- 
mized his potency just as Gireau’s pills insured his virility. Luis’ plain- 
tive rationalization that his murdered mistress had “magnetic power, 
[ couldn’t live without her” parallels Alexander’s symbolic portrayal of 
his mistress’ power to conjure him, a faculty that “makes you do what 
they want, like giving her money and paying rent.” Both ascribed to 
women a rapacious role, which was ultimately the power of castration. 
Like accusations were advanced in turn by each of these men. Sym- 
bolic distortion does not disguise the shared motivation of the psychotic 
and the non-psychotic. 
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When the women had not inflicted physical hurt, venereal disease, 
assault, genital destruction, she had been held responsible for equally 
grave psychic injury. Here, too, a sexual, castrating reference was usual- 
ly implied. The ego hurt of imagined or actual infidelity was produc- 
tive of a violent, murderous retort when it loosened an ancient fear that 
one was impotent and had been made so by women. Typical of this was 
John’s association of his wife’s fantasized adultery with her gesture of 
contempt and sexual aggressiveness. 

Sexual acceptance by one’s wife or mistress might void this re- 
pressed fear of impotence. Under other circumstances, it might how- 
ever, intensify that fear. In this connection we recall that Peter dwelt 
on the suspicious elements of his wife’s eagerness to marry him, that Gir- 
eau objected to his mistress’ being “too pepped up,” and Arthur de- 
picted his murder as protection against his mistress’ rage when he denied 
her intercourse. There was still another aspect to the murderer’s de- 
valuation of sexual interest in the woman he murdered. Repeatedly he 
regarded her as promiscuous or perverse, when her sexual role entered 
into his justifications. It is no coincidence that Gireau selected prosti- 
tutes as love objects; that Peter deludedly determined that his wife was a 
harlot; that Alexander “witnessed” cunnilingus between his mistress and 
her friend; that John found his wife versed in pornographic love; that 
Luis termed his mistress “sexy,” etc. Their feeling that women were 
predatory was associated with their repressed conviction that she was 
corrupt; that fear of sex was invested with moral detestation. 

Inextricably woven into the cue for these fatal assaults was often 
discovered the suggestion in past related experiences. Seven of the group 
had been previously arrested for attacks upon others. Often these epi- 
sodes clearly foreshadowed the murder. This was true of Vazek who 
had earlier stabbed his girl-friend, of James who knifed his daughter. 
of Luis who had brutally treated his first wife, of Walter who had often 
belligerently announced his homicidal intentions. Occasionally the sug- 
gestion for assault lay in an apparently innocuous or remote event. Peter 
regarded his wife’s inclusion of him as a beneficiary to her life insur- 
ance policy as conclusive proof that she aimed to kill him, and Luis 
learned shortly before his ‘suicidal pact’ that his first wife had been kill- 
ed by her paramour. With some thorough exploration it can be antici- 
pated that recent suggestive events often would be uncovered as the im- 
mediate preciptants for the murder. Anamnestic data obtained from 
a murderer not included in this series disclosed that a forgotten experi- 
ence of the day prior to his offense was dynamically incorporated into 
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the subsequent attack. It was not until two months after the murder 
that he remembered having that night attended a movie with his wife, a 
mystery story in which a woman had been killed. It had made him so 
uneasy that he wished to leave before the picture ended. The next morn- 
ing, half awakened from his sleep, he stabbed his wife to death. His 
murder was an active extension of his dream, for which the movie story 
had supplied the manifest form and the suggestive content. A similiar 
instance has been recorded by Lehrman.‘ 

While outward aggression often figured as a prototype for the mur- 
der, the greater frequency of suicidal acts and fantasies, or revealed that 
not uncommonly the murdered was the rejected effigy of the murderer. 
Four of these men had at one time or another made hysterica!, public, 
and melodramatic suicidal attempts by gas, drowning, or by swallowing 
poison, and two others spoke of their having long planned suicide by 
similar means. Following the murder four of the accused injured them- 
selves, and five others regarded the possibility of their execution either 
indifferently or as a welcome release. For several the desire for death 
was a token offering, automatically fabricated as if their having killed 
found extenuation in their having wished to die. One is struck by the 
contrasting total ineffectuality of their past suicidal attempts with their 
later submission to the prospect of dying. Murder, though a sympto- 
matic act, is nevertheless, cataclysmic in its repercussions for both the 
psychotic and the non-psychotic murderer.'*® This was exemplified in 
their altered attitudes to death, in Arnoldo’s imaginative reconstitution 
of his marriage, and in Peter’s delayed denial of guilt. 

For these fourteen men murdering women can be considered a de- 
fense against castration, as well as a punishment of the castrating agent 
and, sometimes, an acceptance of final castration by an invitation to re- 
tributive death. Where it was possible to trace out inter-relationships 
the women killed were revealed as unconscious prototypes for the moth- 
er. Wertham writing of The Matricidal Impulse,” offered the con- 
cept that “Excessive attachment toward the mother can be transferred 
directly into a violent hostility against her” and suggested that this could 
“manifest itself in open antagonism and conflict when the distorted 
mother-image stands in the way of the son’s adolescent or mature striv- 
ings toward a psychologically adequate love object.” 

It is hypothesized that the three groups into which these cases were 
allocated represent roughly three common types of life adjustment 
dominated by castration fear. (1) The psychopathic, character-neur- 
otic did so by the avoidance of obligatory social demands and by re- 
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maining at a socially infantile stage of development. (2) The involu- 
tionary murderers had used conventional modes of masculine, paternal 
dominance in negating their castration fears; (3) while those murderers 
we have termed psychotic regressives found a symbolic personalized ‘so- 
lution’ in their psychoses. These defenses failed before the pressure of 
an intrusive reality allied to the stress of mounting inner anxiety. In 
killing they exacted a life as the price for their threatened or lost poten- 
cy. They took “an eye for a tooth” in a retributive act that was less pre- 
cise in its penalty than is society’s punishment of the legally responsible 
murder. 

Murder is unlike other psychogenic symptoms in its violent conse- 
quences for the victim, its inescapable finality, and the peculiar position 
it occupies as a crime. The weight of its meaning for both the murder- 
er, the victim and society at large removes it from the exclusive domain 
of the psychiatrist. This does not obscure the fact that the murderer 
has no quarrel with “society,” and, at least, only a shadowy one with his 
victim. The murderers’ real quarrel is with himself, but the self-direc- 
tion of his act is last in its consequences for the one attacked. This is not 
to claim that every murder is suicide, interpolated. Revenge, self-pro- 
tection, aggrandizement, sexual consummation, protection against cas- 
tration, etc., can all equally be fulfilled in killing another. To speak of 
murder as self-destructive is merely to claim for it the same dynamic or- 
ganization as other conflict driven human behavior. 

The preparation for murder is not unique. The potential murder- 
er is ridden by profound conflict which he attempts to handle by pro- 
jective symbolic distortion. He can rightfully be called paranoid, 
whether or not he is overtly deluded, in so far as he attributes to his vic- 
tim motives that originate in his own repressed wishes. The substance 
of paranoia is as commonly encountered in the gangster killer, as in these 
passional homicides. But the murderer’s projections do not succeed in 
freeing him from anxiety and do not diminish his guilt. On the con- 
trary they exacerbate the very concerns that gave them birth. His pro- 
jections are, in other terms, unsuccessful and he retains a subliminal 
awareness of his own role in the conduct of his oppressors, detractors, 
assailants, etc. In killing he finally attempts to physically destroy what 
he cannot symbolically nullify. It is in this sense that all murder is self- 
murder. The victim is the scapegoat for the murderer’s own intoler- 
able wishes and fears. The inevitable failure of his act follows, not only 
in the punishment he suffers, but from the ironical paradox that he and, 
in the words of John Berryman, 
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“Every murderer strikes the mirror, the lash of the torturer falls on 
the mirror and cuts the real image, and the real and imaginary blood 
flow down together.”* 
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HYPNOTHERAPY IN CHARACTER NEUROSES 
Terry C. Ropcers 
Lieutenant Commander (MC) USN* 


The adult manifestations of emotional deprivation in infancy may 
be varied and manifold. The general statement can be made, however, 
that the individual’s reactions will be predominately passive or predomi- 
nately aggressive. The impulsively aggressive (psychopathic) ones are 
frequent offenders and familiar to all who work with delinquents. The 
thoroughly passive ones do not usually get into trouble. They repre- 
sent a seclusive, diffident group, commonly designated as character 
neuroses, who are generally ineffective and inadequate but not openly 
rebellious. They, therefore, comprise a very small per cent of military 
offenders. This small group is, however, the most resistive to the usual 
rehabilitation measures. The attempt to get them to identify with and 
accept the values of any group seems foreordained to failure. 

The following case is felt to be of interest because of the thorough- 
ness of his passivity, the apparent insight into its origin but complete un- 
willingness or inability to combat it and the therapeutic attack, 


Case Report"? 


CBM was a 21 year old, married Marine private first class, serving a 
sentence for being AOL 26 days and missing an overseas draft. He gave 
as his reason that his mother was sick, but it was obvious that his real 
reason was a deep-seated personality defect which made adjustment to 
military life impossible for him. Since early childhood he had experi- 
enced a total panic reaction at the slightest suggestion of violence. He 
had never participated in any athletics and had had only one fight in his 
entire life. 


* The opinions or assertions contained therein are the private ones of the writer and are 
not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the 
Naval Service at large. 

1. This case was studied in conjunction with Comdr. Walter Bromberg MC (S) 
USNR. 
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On admission he was obsessed with the fear that he would be re- 
stored to duty. The panic reaction, precipitated by the fear of combat, 
was recognized and a superficial attempt to ameliorate it was made by 
advising boxing lessons. This was tried with no success. 


Ananmesis: He was the youngest of three boys and one girl. Both 
parents were born and reared in Hungary but came to this country at an 
early age. The mother never learned to speak English and the father 
was very deficient in it. Hungarian was the exclusive language at home. 
The economic status of the family was average but social contacts were 
markedly limited. The parents were not overly strict, but were emo- 
tionally undemonstrative. The mother was evidently hypochondriacal 
and overly protective. She discouraged his playing with other boys and 
kept him in the house as much as possible. 

He never bit his nails, walked in his sleep, had temper tantrums or 
frequent nightmares. He was enuretic to the age of 12. 

From the age of 3 or 4 to 18 he was markedly overweight. He re- 
calls that his appetite was commensurate with his weight. His over- 
weight condition was the source of much embarrassment and frequent 
humiliation. Any attempt to participate in sports met with jests and 
ridicule. Gradually he withdrew into an infantile, protective shell and 
took part in no activities except the school band. Here he was confi- 
dent and at ease. 

His overweight condition served not only as a source of outside em- 
barrassment but as an emotional barrier between himself and his par- 
ents. He longed to discuss his conflicts with them but they never afford- 
ed an opportunity. Later he postulated that his overweight was due to 
some physical defect and resented their not taking him to a doctor for 
it. He stated, “I could never talk things over with my parents like oth- 
er kids. I didn’t think they would understand. I just kept things inside 
and felt sorry for myself.” , 

After graduating from high school he lost his excess weight rather 
rapidly. This, however, effected no change in his personality pattern. 
He was still sensitive, shy and possessed of marked feelings of inferiori- 
ty. “I have never liked crowds,” he said. “I always felt I couldn’t say 
the right things and that people were laughing at me.” 

The only fight he was ever in took place at the age of 6. It occurred 
at school with another boy of the same age. The subject struck the boy 
in the mouth, whereupon the boy went home and told his mother. The 
mother returned to the school and she, together with the teacher, severe- 
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ly lectured the subject, telling him that such conduct would land him in 
jail. Special reference was made to the boy’s uncle, who was a police- 
man.. He remembers that for weeks afterwards he was in constant fear 
of being sent to jail. “After that,” he said, “I never got into another 
fight.” 


Therapeutic Procedure: The above, markedly condensed, informa- 
tion was secured in a series of five or six interviews. The question then 
arose as to the therapeutic approach. A striking characteristic of the 
patient was the apparent intellectual insight with its almost complete 
dissociation from any affective overtones. He described in minute de- 
tail childhood incidents and his reactions to them without the slightest 
display of emotion. His attitude toward the therapist was one of intel- 
lectual interest but emotional tolerance. It was felt that some active, in- 
cisive procedure was necessary to break through his armour plate of 
diffidence and emotional isolation. As a result a variety of hypnother- 
apy was decided upon. The method used was based on the technique 
of Kraines, and is summarized as follows: “In therapeutic suggestions, it 
is not only important to suggest that the symptoms clear up, but to sug- 
gest that the basic emotional defects be dealt with in a more hygienic 
manner. Indeed, far more emphasis should be placed on the underly- 
ing factors than on the symptoms. This line of suggestion presupposes 
that the patient was examined and studied before the hypnotic treat- 
ment was begun and that an analysis was made of the etiological factors. 
Hypnosis thus becomes a valuable aid in enabling the patient to carry 
out the retraining of the personality as well as ‘suggesting away the 
symptoms’.” 

The patient was then subjected to daily sessions of hypnosis for five 
or six days. He passed into a deep hypnotic trance almost from the be- 
ginning. Tests were made for depth and specific post-hypnotic sug- 
gestions were given to increase his confidence in the efficacy of hypnos- 
is. No attempt at therapy was done during these preliminary sessions 
and amnesia was suggested for the trances. 

After a fairly detailed history had been obtained the writer postu- 
lated the following formula: emotional starvation as an infant——> sub- 
stitution of a physical for an emotional hunger -—> overweight as a re- 
sult of increased appetite -—> feelings of inferiority and development 
of seclusive, protective, infantile attitude because of overweight condi- 
tion ——> subsequent loss of weight but retention of protective, infan- 
tile, narcissistic attitude. The instance with the irate mother and school 
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teacher was considered as a potent, if not deciding, factor in his avoid- 
ance of all physical competition. 

Under hypnosis the above formula was reviewed and explained. It 
was pointed out that his attitude was a defence mechanism, established 
originally as protection from a reality but no longer of any value. It 
was, so to speak, a moat isolating and protecting him from an extinc 
foe. He was told that since he now understood the source of his atti- 
tude and realized it was no longer needed he would abandon it. It was 
specifically suggested that he would feel more confident, more at ease, 
and become more sociable in his conduct. At first he was able to main- 
tain his feeling of self-assurance for three or four days and, very shortly, 
from one weekly hypnotic session to another. 

It was subsequently suggested to him, along with repeated reviews 
of the situation, that he would be able to maintain his feeling of confi- 
dence and assurance independent of any reinforcement from the thera- 
pist or any other doctor. He was several times instructed to review ver- 
bally the situation himself. After three of these latter sessions therapy 
was discontinued. There were no signs of relapse three weeks later 
when the subject was transferred to another disciplinary activity. The 
separation from the therapist produced no anxiety. A communication 
received two months later confirmed the continuing effects of the ther- 


apy. 
Discussion 


Stern!) in a discussion of cases similar to the above, has pointed out 
that these borderline or character neuroses are more or less impervious 
to the orthodox analytical approach. He described them as suffering 
from severe affect-hunger and called attention to the apparent insight 
with the suggestion that what they needed most was support from the 
therapist to lessen their sense of guilt or inferiority so that they might 
reinvest their thoughts with emotion. 

Numerous writers — Bender,'?’ Ford,‘* Goldfarb,‘*? Levy,'”’ Lind- 
ner‘ and Lowrey”) — have called attention to the effects of emotional 
deprivation in infancy. Constant frustration in their desire and need for 
emotional nourishment produce in them an insecure ego, ever on the 
alert to protect itself from any traumata, Their mothers, either silent, 
moody, rejecting, depriving, rigid, cool and critical or insecure, de- 
manding, vacillating and unforgiving, predispose them to apprehension. 
In later life such individuals have an excessive need for understanding, 
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affection and support. For effective therapy one must convey to these 
patients a sympathy that is not purely intellectual; be willing to reenact 
the parent-child relationship in a more sustaining manner than the or- 
iginal one. Assurance of understanding, respect, support and a genuine 
interest aid materially in the development of self-assurance and a stable 
ego structure. 

Any affective rapport — the primary requirement of any form of 
psychotherapy — with these patients must be established by the thera- 
pist. When this has been accomplished a process of education, matur- 
ation and socialization can be initiated in these emotionally immature, 
narcissistic and dependent individuals. As previously pointed out and 
illustrated by the case reported, they already know in a large measure 
the source of their difficulty. The therapist must assist them in accept- 
ing what they know. The crux of the problem then is the strengthen- 
ing of the ego to the point that it can tolerate and accept pain and de- 
privation. 

Since success in hypnosis has been described as depending on the 
transference‘ it is surprising that such an isolated and detached person 
would succumb so readily. Experience, however, shows this to be true. 
A possible explanation is related to the marked dependency longings 
present in these patients. To them hypnosis smacks of magic and as a re- 
sult they can give in to their dependency feelings without accepting the 
responsibility for such. A strong father figure literally takes them over 
by force and should the expected forthcoming rejection materialize then 
the fault is plainly that of the former. When such expectations do not 
materialize and instead understanding, respect and support are proffer- 
ed the positive transference markedly increases and therapy is corres- 
pondingly more effective. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Emotional deprivation in infancy may result in a passive, nar- 
cissistic, emotionally isolated personality which is unable to withstand 
even minor trauma. 

(2) The patients, as a group, suffer from affect hunger and an ac- 
tive attitude on the part of the therapist is called for. 

(3) Insight is not the primary desideratum, since they usually 
know in a large measure wherein their anxiety originates. 

(4) Support, understanding and respect are the key to therapy in 
these cases. 
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(5) Hypnotherapy is a short, active, educative, personality inte- 
grating and effective method of treating these patients. 

(6) A theory as to the dynamics underlying the apparent effica- 
ciousness of hypnosis is offered. 

(7) An illustrative case and the therapeutic procedure is present- 
ed. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBERS 


Nanpor Fopor, LL.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


Part I 


INTRODUCTORY 


Of all the material used in the construction of dreams, none pre- 
sents as many difficulties as numbers. Pictorially, numbers mean little, 
the shape admits but slight variation or appeal to fantasy and we are 
strongly disposed to take them as standing exclusively for the sums they 
represent. In our everyday dealing with numbers we cannot admit any 
dubiety or double entendre as the result would be immediate confusion. 
It is hard to conceive of a Jatent content behind a group of figures even 
in analysing a dream. They are cut and dried. Their stimulating value 
for the imagination appears to be almost nil. 

The interpreter is more handicapped in dealing with number dreams 
than with any other dream material. Rigid and impenetrable, the fig- 
ures stare him in the face. The emotional values that prompted the 
dreamer to use them appear to be almost inaccessible. They can mean 
a million things or just one. How can a reluctant patient’s mind be guid- 
ed to find the right association track? How can the interpretation of 
number dreams rendered dynamic? If somebody dreams about a dog 
and his association processes are blocked, stories about another dog may 
soothe and relax him. If he is made to laugh or moved to pity or sym- 
pathy, he will unbend and tell something of his own accord shedding 
light on the dream dog. One cannot tell a story about numbers easily. 
Without proper stimulation to the patient’s mind, the mystery of his 
number dreams may take a long time to unveil. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to find an approach which facilitates the 
interpretation of number dreams. It necessitates a type of psychologi- 
‘al educaton about numbers that cannot be gathered from books ex- 
tant on arithmetic or higher mathematics. Such books are not interested 
in the impact which numbers or mathematical operations make on the 
unconscious mind. It is by a comparative study of these impacts that 
the rudiments of a numerical psychology emerge, enabling the inter- 
preter to fall back on some such universal values as ordinary symbols re- 
veal, and thereby offering a ground for an interchange of ideas which 
may set the patient’s own association processes in a swing. 
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Cuapter | 
NuMBER DREAMS 


Every dream is a message from the unconscious to the conscious 
mind. The interpretation of a dream is not complete until the explan- 
ation is found for every component part; hence the details reveal the 
message of the whole or carry parts of the same. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to find out the values which the dream mind attaches to numbers. 
To learn the rudiments of numerical psychology we should first study 
some ordinary dreams in order to verify our claim that numbers conceal 
an important clue to the latent message of the dream. 

We shall make a good beginning with the following simple and in- 
structive case: 


Case I. “I am in a street and see a row of houses, all built in the 
same way, all two stories high. There are two doorsteps leading into 
each house and on the top of each doorstep there is a chair and over it a 
beautiful, rose-colored dress. Only one door is unblocked and through 
this door two girls walk out, both dressed in a dress identical with that 
on the chairs, the one in front carrying a beautiful bouquet of pink ros- 
es in full bloom, hugging the flowers to herself. I thought they were 
going to a ball or graduation ceremony. The walk of the first girl was 
awkward, without any grace, and she stumbled. I had to laugh and she 
laughed back. I said to myself: how beautifully she is dressed, what a 
pity she cannot walk gracefully. From the waist down, the silk dress 
was covered with pink lace. The lace did not cover the back which, | 
thought, was unduly exposed. I had the desire to call attention to it. 
The second girl walked well.” 

This dream was brought to me on the 25th session by a 48 year old 
woman who was deserted by her husband 3 years before. She was in a 
state of nervous collapse when her analysis began. The thought of her 
husband and the woman he lived with obsessed her mind; she developed 
a number of nervous symptoms, amongst them an almost total inability 
to sleep at night, and with her constant weeping and complaints she be- 
came a burden to her married daughter and soldier son. Her analysis 
was progressing very successfully. It broke up her menopause and 
brought back her menstruation in the same vigor with which she used 
to have it before her marital life was destroyed. During the interpre- 
tation of the dream she confessed that her sexual desires returned. She 
knew that flowers may represent both menstruation and passion. She 
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loved flowers, particularly roses. She always had them and no matter 
how broke her husband was, she always got at least one from him. She 
worked with lace, making hats in a millinery establishment and wore a 
lace veil over her face. 

In the dream she uses the lace as a cover symbol. The roses suggest 
her awakened passion and the lace alludes to the genitalia, as the focal 
point, by calling attention to the reverse region. There would be noth- 
ing improper in the back of the legs not being covered with lace. The 
lace also has a bridal suggestion and the atmosphere of the dream was 
gay and happy. That is how she felt during the week. For the first 
time, she began to sing at her work and her thoughts have turned back 
to religion from which now she seemed to derive comfort and peace. 

It is easy to see, in the possession of these data, that the dream indi- 
cates a transition and an awakening into fuller life. What we are main- 
ly interested in is the number symbolism of the dream. We see a mul- 
tiplication of identical houses and a strong emphasis on Two. The houses 
are two stories high, two steps lead up to each door, two girls walk 
out and the girl in front looked about 20 years old. 

The latter was a guess given on my request. However, an immedi- 
ate guess in the waking state is almost as important an unconscious con- 
tribution to the facts presented in the dream as the slip of tongue. If the 
dreamer guesses the age as 20, the guess is as relevant as if a precise state- 
ment to this effect had been made in the dream. It is even possible that 
the dream is not finished by awakening but is carried on concurrently 
for some time during the state of consciousness, which would explain 
why immediate associations and guesses are part of the dream and why 
dreams exercise a powerful suggestive influence over our waking life. 
The outstanding number in 20 is 2.. The dream mind often neglects the 
noughts. So we have four references to Two and one — in the identi- 
cal appearance of the houses — to multiplicity. 

Multiplicity is the simplest way to express emphasis provided the 
objects that are multiplied are completely identical. Essentially it is 
nothing else but repetition in a pictorial form. Verbally, we express it 
by saying: I told you a thousand times. We mean that we have told the 
same thing again and again. In the dream this “again and again” is rep- 
resented by identical houses. The dreamer is trying to tell herself some- 
thing very important about that house from which the two girls walk 
out. 

The house may be just a house but as a symbol it may stand for the 
dreamer’s personality, the house of the soul. The neurotic, as a rule, is 
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introverted. He thinks only of himself and locks himself up in his 
house. Coming out in the street is a step towards extraversion; it is like 
coming out of one’s own shell. In the dream we are left under no doubt 
that the dreamer is entering into the social life of the community, that 
she is giving up her neurotic isolation. First, she has a companion, she 
is not alone (from which we may glean the first meaning of the Two), 
second, she is going to a ball or graduation ceremony, both important 
social functions. 

Ball or graduation ceremony, which is it? There are no “ors” in 
the dream. If you use it in the dream narrative, you mean both. The 
narrative is one of the mechanisms by which the dream mind hints at the 
telescopic character of dream pictures. So she is going to a ball: that is, 
to expose herself to the admiration of the crowd because she has re- 
gained her faith in herself, and she is going to a graduation ceremony 
because she has graduated: she is passing to a higher mental and spiritual 
condition. This condition is in striking contrast with the gloom of her 
previous isolation. The change is implied in the concept of transition, 
which reveals how Two can represent the opposites, conflict, progres- 
sion, growth and transformation. 

Who is the second girl who follows her so closely and walks grace- 
fully? By the correction of gait we know that she is the more perfect 
one, the personality which the dreamer is aiming to achieve. Thus the 
spatial relationship indicates a time sequence. She who is forward is 
really backward, she who is the last is to be the first. Hence her own 
happy laughter and hence the laughter of the first girl as if she well 
knew herself to be the percursor of one worthier, a greater and more 
perfect self. The two steps and the two stories express this time se- 
quence by higher and lower relationships and the emphasis on grace 
even permits a spiritual evaluation of the state towards which she is pro- 
gressing. Walking in grace means absolution of guilt to God. The feel- 
ing that we have fallen in grace leads to religious conflict, and wedding 
is a religious ceremony. The first girl stumbles. She has not yet made 
her full peace with God but the awakening of the patient’s religious 
emotions after many years of spiritual barrenness promises well for the 
adjustment of her craving for the heights of the spirit and for the depths 
of the flesh. The human mind has established a spatial relationship be- 
tween Heaven and Hell. The hint at this two-fold relationship is bare- 
ly discernible and without a knowledge of the patients changing atti- 
tude to religion could not be brought to light. But once pointed out, it 
permitted her a striking interpretation of the row of identical houses by 
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the time-hallowed words: “In my Father’s house there are many man- 
sions.” 
* * * *€ 

Case II. The desire for, and progress towards, integration is ex- 
pressed in the following dream by the numbers 5 and 15. “My daugh- 
ter was a tiny baby, crawling on the floor towards a human head, a 
lady’s. The head smiled at her; and I regretted that I had no camera to 
snap the scene. Then something covered up the head and the baby. Af- 
ter a while I became anxious and took the cover off. Both baby and the 
head were gone, and their place was taken by a scorpion with folded 
claws; a pair of detached claws and bits of scorpion were lying a little 
further. I looked for the baby between the claws of the first scorpion 
as the terrible idea struck me that the scorpion had eaten the baby. My 
wife, however, remained calm. She said, the baby had just disappeared. 
Then it was morning and, indeed, I saw that she was back, sitting on the 
window sill, quite big. It was one of those mysterious transportation 
cases of which we know from the Bible and from Spiritualism. Then a 
check of 15 Pounds arrived. It was sent by the owner of the lady’s 
head, 5 Pounds being meant for the baby, 5 Pounds for the inconveni- 
ence and 5 Pounds for the help. . . ” 

Here the dream tailed off and the dreamer could not remember 
whose help was to be rewarded by the third 5 Pounds. As his weekly 
analytic fees amounted to 5 Pounds (dream took place in England) it 
seemed likely that the monetary compensation with its three-fold di- 
vision was hinting at an integrative design. 

It is also clear that the dream deals with the infantile fantasy of the 
Terrible Mother who devours her children. Of such stuff are made the 
first nightmares of frightened children who know only one way for 
testing reality: by the mouth. They destroy the thing they love by eat- 
ing it. Rather stupidly, parents have the habit of impressing on the 
child’s mind the importance of oral testing, and the danger of oral de- 
struction, by pretending to eat the child’s hands and applying their 
teeth, amidst cooing gestures, to various parts of its body. The result 
is that the punishment fantasies of the child take the shape of being de- 
voured by the strong parents or by animals who take their place. In the 
dream, the good mother is represented by the smiling head, the bad 
mother by the scorpion. The position of the head on the floor suggests 
the descent unto the crawling level on which the child cannot lift its 
head high. The idyllic character of the scene is shown by the dreamer’s 
desire to photograph it. The deeper motive is to release a fear buried 
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in the unconscious mind by exposing it to the lens and thus symbolical- 
ly bringing it into the conscious mind. 

The dreamer revealed that the night before he had a discussion with 
his wife about stick insects and mentioned the habit of the female pray- 
ing mantis of eating the male after the latter had performed its conjugal 
duties. The scorpion has the same reputation and the remnants of a 
meal definitely suggest that the baby had been devoured. Vaguely we 
may suspect that a scene of sexual violence between the parents is re- 
motely also in the background. The lady’s head is decapitated and it is 
“owned” by the man who sends the check. The dreamer had no diffi- 
culty in identifying this man with his father. The reason why the com- 
pensation comes from this quarter apparently is that the child’s inhibit- 
ing fears (check) originated in his father. The stick insect of the dis- 
cussion between the dreamer and his wife is replaced by a scorpion be- 
cause the latter is accepted by the adult mind as a fear symbol, whereas 
the stick insect is harmless for human beings. The calmness of the 
dreamer’s wife indicates that the dream is a fear fantasy and not the dra- 
matization of a tragic event. The reference to transportation and the 
mysterious re-appearance of the baby on the window sill is a regression 
and rebirth fantasy. When a human being disappears without a trace, 
he is said to be whisked off into another dimension, into another plane of 
life. Because of the pressure of birth memories the latent fear behind 
oral destruction is the reabsorption by the mother’s uterus. In the dream, 
the uterus is symbolized by the window. The baby on the sill is shown 
emerging reborn, grown. This is the process which appears to be sum- 
med up mathematically by the 15 Poud check and its allocation in three 
equal parts. 

Pound means more than money. It means also weight. As the 
check could have been 15 Shillings as well, a matter of some importance 
might be indicated by the weight. Another association of the dreamer 
hints at a remote sexual scene: pound, he said, is also a verb and pounding 
fitly described the violence of intercourse. According to psychoanaly- 
tic findings, the first emotional shock of the boy child is the discovery 
that the mother does not belong to him exclusively, that the father has 
a prior claim, and that the infant, by his monopolistic instincts, poaches 
on the father’s preserves. The discovery generates a deep sense of frus- 
tration. The mother appears to deprive the child from part of her love 
by giving it to the father, thereby proving herself a bad mother. Thus 
hostility, and on this account, guilt feeling is born, leading to night- 
mares of being devoured. 
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We can now see three sharp corners in an infantile triangle; father 
mother and child in a strong conflict situation. The child needs com- 
pensation for its painful emotions, not in terms of money, but in terms 
of love. The adult needs compensation for the inconvenience which 
the buried conflict causes, and the analyst needs compensation for the 
time which he spends in bringing all this to light. Who should pay for 
this but the father who was a provider for the infant? Compensation is 
equivalent to releasing tension and 15 represents a three-fold striving for 
integration, a trinitarian dream of analytic labors in the symbolism of 5. 


Case III. It is interesting to see how a homosexual person strug- 
gled with the 5 symbolism on his journey towards integration. 

“I was sitting in the orthodox baptist church near the front on the 
left (my parents’ pew had been in the middle). The choir was coming 
in onto the platform (through a staircase which was not in view). When 
they got in, I saw a quartette instead of a choir, and a fifth man who fol- 
lowed them and sat down on the top of the staircase, his grey hair and 
bald patch on the top of his head alone being visible from my position. 
When the quartette got up to sing, he continued sitting and I heard him 
slapping with his hymn book as though timing for them. I do not think 
much of beating time that way.” 

The dream seems to revolve around this mysterious fifth man. He 
is apparently essential to the quartette as his job is to time them, to pre- 
vent incongruous notes. But the dreamer does not think much of the 
way he does the timing and his objection to him is also indicated by the 
spatial arrangement: the quartette gets up, but he remains seated as if, in 
some way, he were at cross purposes with the singers. That something 
is wrong is also indicated by another spatial feature of the dream. The 
dreamer sits on the left side and left, in the language of dreams, usually 
means trouble. 

The patient’s associations were illuminating. The fifth man, he 
said, could have been the organist but as such he would have had to sit 
elsewhere. The wrong place again. For him, all church organists were 
in the wrong place. He used to be in love with the organist of the 
church. He did not know, at the time, that his love was of homosexual 
character but he knew it now. He had never been intimate with women 
or aroused by them. His love life ran exclusively on homosexual lines 
and he came to analysis because this made him profoundly unhappy. 
He was full of masochistic fantasies and the idea of being spanked by a 
strong hand aroused him sexually from his earliest years. Beating time 
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suggested spanking to him. As the organist appeared in many of his 
dreams in a purely phallic sense (a personification of the male organ), 
it seemed fairly obvious that the dream dealt with his homosexual con- 
flict. The organist stood for homosexuality and we can now readily un- 
derstand why he is in the wrong place and a kind of fifth wheel to the 
quartette, yet closely bound up with it. 


It is tempting to assume that the bald top which alone was visible 
from the dreamer’s position is a reference to the glans penis. The pa- 
tient had been circumcised at 26 and was very proud and happy with the 
improved appearance of his organ. Together with the grey hair the rep- 
resentation suggests a definite person, similar to the organist. The pic- 
ture that came to the dreamer’s mind was that of Mr. Cram. A sound 
association (“Klang” association in Freudian language from the German 
word for sound) led to ram and sheep hormones. He used to take them 
in the form of injections in the hope of curing his homosexuality. 


A quartette is made up of two pairs. Pairing, ordinarily, suggests 
heterosexual relationships or harmonious sexual development. Two pairs 
may allude to bisexuality. The emphasis, apparently, is on normal sex- 
ual symbolism because the fifth man sits outside and strikes an incon- 
gruous tone. But for the infantile mind two pairs mean two hands and 
two feet in which case — the patient laughingly interrupted — the fifth 
must be the phallic member. Quite so. Buta purely phallic interpreta- 
tion does not help us in finding the real message behind the dream. Sex 
has two aspects, a lower and a higher one. The organist, by his job in 
the church, may also stand for the creative principle. He is expected to 
create harmony, to help in integrating those who pursue a spiritual goal 
in the church. This may be the principal reason for the personfication 
of the phallus. By such personification, the sexual energy is raised on 
a higher level immediately. According to Jung, the mystical meaning 
of Four is that it encompasses the Trinity and Lucifer, the fallen one, 
the lost sheep of the Heavenly fold whose absence accounts for the 
temptations and tribulations of earthly life. 

At this point, the patient recalled a parable about a lost sheep. Jesus 
was its shepherd. It occurred to me to ask: what was Mr. Cram’s occu- 
pation. 

“A carpenter,” he exclaimed in wonderment. All at once, it was 
clear that the organist and Mr. Cram may symbolize not only the male 
organ but also his hope of redemption from homosexuality. Mr. Cram 
was singularly fit to signal the unconscious des:re for sexual integra- 
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tion by beating time to the quartette in the church which, since the days 
of Christianity, has been the place of rebirth through the water and the 
spirit. 


Case IV. This is the dream of an insurance salesman brought to 
the third analytic session. He suffered from coronary neurosis which 
medical treatment was unable to help. 

“Mr. Pierce whom I had not seen for 3-4 years was temporarily 
transferred to our office in the Bronx. I introduced him to a colleague. 
In the course of conversation two kinds of openings were mentioned; I 
would get one, the other was to be filled eventually by Mr. Pierce. He 
had been absent because of a disability but would make a comeback. I 
remarked that I would be supervisor yet; stranger things have happen- 
ed. Then I opened a door in my sister’s house, but not wide enough 
and felt my straw hat rubbing against the edge. My sister said: ‘Come 
in, sit down, have some coffee.’ I remember going in. Then some num- 
bers came up, 1, 3 and 5. Some time later I saw a young boy and a young 
girl, apparently in their ’teens. The girl was top notch in athletics. 
There was a boxing ring and the remark was made that she could choose 
her own corner.” 

The patient was very ill. He had to be handled gently lest the 
shock of his dream revelations frighten him away. His sister was also ser- 
iously ill, apparently from a nervous breakdown. She was born two 
years after him. From the contest in the boxing ring it was possible to 
infer that she competed successfully with the patient for the love of the 
parents. Friction was also indicated by the rubbing of his straw hat 
against the door of her house. I did not wish to touch on the sexual in- 
timations and placed the emphasis on his ambitious statement that he 
would be a supervisor yet. It was a clear indication that he wanted to 
recover from a defeat, that he would come back like Mr. Pierce. The 
frustration of his professional aspirations had a good deal to do with the 
patient’s breakdown. The awakening of self-confidence, the visualiza- 
tion of a brighter future was apparently the news which he was carry- 
ing to his sister to whom he was always much attached. He was appar- 
ently unable to open the door sufficiently wide — which I interpreted 
as showing the difficulties of his progress. We were in March. The 
straw hat season would begin on May 15. The dream was prognostic 
of gaining ground in the near future. Further, by putting his sister into 
the ring, by making her athletic, he was expressing a wish for her re- 


covery. 
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These were superficial interpretations, but on their own level un- 
doubtedly correct and they gave the patient the necessary stimulation 
he needed towards recovery. 

Regarding the numbers 1, 3 and 5, the patient advanced that 13 was 
the number of his business district and that he had been in it for 5 years. 
They were unhappy years and as May was the sth month, he hoped that 
the straw hat association indicated a change for the better. 

This was excellent. He used to have recurrent dreams in which he 
saw himself dead. Such dreams may express hopelessness, a feeling of 
being psychically dead and may also refer to death fears in the past. 
Wishing to push him a little further, I suggested that the disconnected 
numbers of his dream may refer to the years in which he had suffered 
serious injury. Could he recall such injuries from the age of 1, 3 and 5? 

He could recall two. At the age of 1, according to his mother, he 
suffered a slight sunstroke. At the age of 3 he pulled down a gaspipe, 
took it in his mouth and gulped down enough gas to lose consciousness. 
His mother revived him in the open air. Ever since he has been so sensi- 
tive to gas that he could detect the minutest quantity in the air. The 
memory of the third accident took over three weeks to recover. Slid- 
ing down the banister he had landed on his head and had hurt himself 
seriously. It seemed possible that this head injury and the sunstroke had 
something to do with the patient’s fears of insanity and with his terrible 
nervous headaches. I further expressed the opinion that the door to his 
sister’s house was the psychic door that would eventually lead to health. 

The explanation was very well received and it stirred the patient's 
unconscious mind to further revelations. This time he wove numbers 
into a more complicated pattern. He dreamed: 

“I was supposed to be a medical doctor. I was talking or arguing 
in a friendly way with another doctor about boxing and punches on the 
nose. Laughing and kidding, I struck him on the nose. He bled a little, 
but remained friendly. When it was all over, it seemed to have been a 
contest over telephone numbers. I had a list of 5 or 6 numbers of 5 fig- 
ures each. I remarked: at least I got two of them, you only got one. 
However, I only remembered the last three digits of one number. It was 
929, but when I woke it seemed to be 829. 

I told the patient sometime before that in psyychoanalysis it is the 
patient who does the cure and not the analyst. Here was his reaction to 
that remark. He made himself into his own doctor and punched me on 
the nose. As he showed no resistance to me (of which, superficially, 
the punch on the nose could be a symbol), I thought it likely that he was 
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calling my attention to infantile aggression against a parent, the buried 
memory of which he was trying to recover. It was also possible that his 
insistence on the figure 5 indicated the return of the unexplained nu- 
merical riddle of his previous dream—with special emphasis. Telephone 
and telephone wires are symbolic of contact in the unconscious mind re- 
garding some message. The figure 2 could have been a reference ot his 
age at the time when his sister was born. 

I kept these reflections to myself and simply asked him for associa- 
tions with 929. He immediately observed that 29 stands out in his fam- 
ily. July 29th is the birthday of a brother 5 years younger than him- 
self with whom he used to fight a good deal. July is the 7th month — 
which gives us another set of three figures; 729; this after 929 dreamed 
and 829 remembered. Was he by the false, yet clearly kept memory, 
trying to regress from 929 to 729? In that case 729 might hide an im- 
portant clue; it might indicate more than aggressive feelings against a 
younger brother. It struck me forcefully that the day before it was the 
patient’s sister who was in the boxing ring but now he himself appeared 
in the role of the aggressor and boxed me on the nose. As his sister’s 
husband was a butcher, I queried: was my nosebleed a clue to aggression 
against this sister? He mentioned a contest over telephone numbers. Was 
929 or 829 part of a telephone number he knew? 

Then came an interesting revelation. His brother-in-law’s tele- 
phone number was 1-729. Brother and brother-in-law are ofter inter- 
changed in dreams so it seemed that his brother’s birthday and the mem- 
ory of his fights with him served as a cover association for the sister. In 
the dream I only guessed one number and this he failed to remember on 
awakening. It appeared now that the number I got but he had forgot- 
ten was 1-729, while the two numbers which he guessed right were 929 
and 829, the number of his successful guessing standing for his age at his 
sister’s birth and for a progression index to the remembered 929. The 
meaning of the boxing with me was now fully revealed. It stood for fan- 
tasies of aggression against his sister of whom he was jealous. He ob- 
jectified his repressed emotions in the analytic situation. He established 
a transference to me. 

The patient admitted that before his sister was born, he was a fa- 
vorite of his parents. After his sister’s birth, he lost the father to her. 
The love competition of the new arrival thus must have been a serious 
matter for him. He bitterly resented it, but for fear of the strong par- 
ents, he had to repress this resentment. It is with this psychic pressure 
that he was concerned in the number dream. 
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Case V. A social worker, a woman of strong masculine character 
who was never able to take much interest in men and who suffered from 
anxiety neurosis, dreamed towards the end of her analysis: 

“I suddenly find some money and talk about it to members of my 
family. The window is open and a neighbor woman overhears me. She 
notifies a young man who comes to claim the money as his. I finally 
consent and give him a coin purse which has 44 Dollars change in it, but 
I refuse to give up a bill folder, a black briefcase with greenback money 
in it. I saw dishevelled papers and notes in the briefcase and I insisted 
that I would count and evaluate it before I made up my mind whether 
it belonged to him or not. I was quite disturbed over the fact that we 
should have talked so loud.” 

The thing of value which the patient suddenly found was her an- 
alysis, leading to a recovery of her interest in men. The analysis was 
short, inexpensive and effective. With the briefcase she instantly asso- 
ciated short history “my case was brief like that.” By studying the pa- 
pers and counting the notes, she was taking stock of the integration of 
her personality. The young woman who was roused by her loud voice 
through the open window represented the demands of her feminine na- 
ture, which she had so far repressed. The window was a genital sym- 
bol. The handing over of the coin purse to the young man stood for her 
willingness to surrender. The genital significance of the purse was pat- 
ent and the change did not concern the money in the purse but her 
change from masculine into feminine direction. But why did the money 
amount to 44 Dollars? 

“The nearest I can come to 44,” the patient stated, “is that tomor- 
row is my birthday and I will be 40, another decade.” 

In further conversation she made repeated reference to the fact that 
her anxiety neurosis began 10 years ago. Ten years is a decade. Twice 
before she dreamed of 10 year old boys, pointing to the duration and na- 
ture (over-masculine development) of her anxieties. She was her fath- 
er’s “boy.” 

Now it occurred to me that 44 permits other than strictly arithme- 
tical reading. It may mean two fours, the emphasis being on the plural. 
“Fours” is a phonetic approximation of fourth, a quarter. Four is the 
essential numerical element of a quarter. The patient had just spoken 
of two important quarters of her 4o years of life; getting 10 years older 
and surrendering a 10 years old anxiety neurosis ina dream. As the two 
events are simultaneous, they could be represented by two fours (44) 
side by side. The patient was well aware of the sexual nature of her 
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anxiety neurosis (which manifested itself mainly in urination compul- 
sion whenever she had to appear before the public in some role). When 
she handed 44 Dollars “change” in a purse to a young man, she gave a 
very appropriate symbolic representation of the transformation that was 
taking place in her life and of the nature of the disturbance from which 
she had acutely suffered. 


Case VI. The No. 44 appeared in a surprising evaluation in the 
dream of a woman who tried to delay the separation from the analyst by 
continued mild constipation. 

“You were in my dream all night. There was something about the 
number 44. Two fours. I took them for chairs and put them together, 
forming two squares. That, I thought, made a figure 8. 

With chair the patient associated stool, movement of the bowels. 
One chair is upside down, indicating an upheaval, but she puts the two 
chairs together and squares constipation in the symbol of 8 which thus 
indicates integration. The patient did think of 8 as an integration num- 
ber in the dream. She had learned to appreciate its two circles return- 
ing into each other as a symbol of the psychic continuity between pre- 
natal and postnatal life. She was well aware that the dream was a con- 
fession. She wanted to go on with her analysis which reached its 81st 
session when this dream was submitted. To justify the financial commit- 
ment which it meant for her husband, she made herself constipated. She 
could not make herself sicker than that and revealed, by the two chairs 
fitted completely into each other in the form of a squared 8, that her 
psychic health had been restored but the transference situation between 
the patient and the analyst had not yet been fully disposed of. 


Case VII. A male patient who had homicidal fantasies against his 
step-granddaughter, dreamed: 

“T was putting on paper 6+-2=8 for a long time.” 

On being asked to visualize the figure 8 and state what it conveys 
the dreamer said: 

“Tt is like a feminine figure, narrow at the waist line . . . I dislike the 
number 8 because I can never write it correctly. The top part is always 
so mutilated that I have to go over it again and make it a circle.” 

The information suggests a conflict in the patient’s mind regarding 
the woman represented by 8. What is this conflict? 

“I was born in 1888. There are three 8’s for you. Moreover, not 
knowing the exact date of my birth, I made it April 8th.” 
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The association links the conflict with birth, and through that with 
the mother. Composed of two inter-linked circles, the 8 is an excellent 
symbol of transition from one life into another. The patient suffered 
from acute attacks of claustrophobia. In my opinion claustrophobia is 
often due to the compression memories which the ordeal of birth leaves 
behind in the organism. The 8 as a transition symbol could stand for 
birth but also for the sexual fantasies with which birth is often invested. 
This dreamer seemed to be obsessed with them. But if the 8 is the moth- 
er, the equation hints that her place had been taken at some time by two 
other women represented by the numbers 2 and 6. Indeed, two such 
women figured in his life, two sisters. Clara, born 2 years after him, and 
Olga, born 6 years after him. Against Clara as a competitor for the moth- 
er’s love, he had terrible destructive fantasies, with Olga he had sexual 
intimacies. Olga was arrested in mental development and when she was 
found practicing masturbation openly and without shame, he blamed 
himself for leading her on the downward path. The homicidal urge 
against his stepgranddaughter was due to the Clara memories. The child’s 
grandmother, with whom he lived as a common-law wife, was called 
Clara and at times she looked remarkably like his own mother. Appar- 
ently grandchild and grandmother merged with his sister memories. He 
dreaded remaining alone with the child. His thoughts invariably turn- 
ed to the harm he could do her with a knife, or by crushing her or by 
throwing her out of the window. He did not realize that he was re- 
enacting his homicidal memories against his young sister. His common- 
law wife was a second experiment in marriage. From the first legal wife 
he separated after 25 years. If the 8 is the mother, the figure not only 
equates with 2 and 6, the two sisters of his childhood, but also with the 
two women of his manhood, his two wives, both being substitutes for the 
mother. Because he was unable to untangle the threads of his sexual 
fantasies, he was in a dangerous situation. Being a Russian Jew, | won- 
dered if in Russian or Jewish there is a word for 8 that may mean some- 
thing. He answered evasively: 


“In German, it is acht.” 


What does that mean? 
“T don’t know.” 


He did know, only he was inhibited in saying so. When I said that 
acht means take care, look out, he immediately added: 

“It meant the same originally in English. It was pronounced at 
first as ‘echt,’ and this was later changed to eight.’ 
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In American pronunciation, eight happens to have the same sound 
value as ‘ate.’ Eating is a primitive form of destruction. In an awful 
nightmare, the patient saw two black robed females in sand dunes and 
knew one to be his sister; they were sitting with their backs to him, and 
a panther-like creature with big, white fangs was stalking them. He was 
in a dilemma, shou!d he warn them or not? He found himself unable to 
warn. He could only think of his own safety, and felt guilty because 
of it. 

This nightmare is evidence that he wanted to see his sister de- 
stroyed. Regarding the second woman, he had the feeling that it was a 
friend of his sister. Perhaps the friend had hidden the mother. If Clara 
was a competitor, his mother was guilty for having brought her into the 
world. The black robes suggest the blackness of his instinctual feel- 
ings. The woman had their backs to him because the dream deals with 
the repressed emotions at the back of his mind. 


Clearly, the equation 6++-2=8 is a mathematical summing up of this 


patient’s neurosis. 


Case VIII. It will take a mathematician to use numbers in dreams 
that are the result of raising on power or root extrication. A professor of 
mathematics dreamed of reading of heavy rains and floods in California. 
Then he found himself there. The sun was shining but the grass was 
full of water. Then he was on train heading home. His ticket cost 576 
dollars. 

In view of the fact that this patient frequently associated numbers 
with power or cube, I asked him if 576 was the power of any number. 
He thought so and suggested 24. Indeed, 24 times 24 yields 576. The 
cuestion now arose what was the meaning of 24 and of the mathematical 
operation. He said, it only suggested to him two dozens and “23 skidoo” 
which meant: beat it. He was surprised when I suggested that the most 
obvious meaning of 24 would be the number of hours of a day. I quer- 
ied: could 24 by 24 stand for day by day? He said: no, it would stand 
for 24 days (24 hours by 24). 

he date of the day of the dream was February 25th. By adding 
24 days, we reach March 2ist, the first day of Spring. The rains and 
floods of California correspond to the Winter season. The warm weath- 
er that follows equals our Spring. The patient arrived there in the dream 
after the rains and flood. The sunshine, the water in the grass and the 
s76 Dollars all merged into one significant statement: Spring Is 
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Coming. The worst part of the patient’s analytic ordeal was over. 
Whereas before he was dead, now he was coming to life. 


* * * 


These instances have furnished us with interesting revelations re- 
garding the use of the digits of the decimal system in dreams. To the 
average reader the strange values attached to numbers may appear total- 
ly irrational, but then dreams are notoriously irrational. The very ir- 
rationality is a deliberate mechanism to help the latent meaning of the 
dream in escaping the attention of the Censor, — that psychic factor 
which is on guard (while the conscious mind is absent) against the ad- 
mission into the dream of disturbing elements that would produce rest- 
less sleep or instantaneous awakening. 

To make the picture of this novel evaluation of figures more com- 
prehensive, we should devote ourselves to a detailed discussion of the 
hidden story of the ten digits as it unfolds from the study of ancient 
philosophy and psycho-analytic experience. 


Cuapter II 


Tue PuHiLosopHy AND PsyCcHOLOGY OF THE TEN Dicits 

The only thing we are absolutely certain of in this life is that we 
are. Nothing else is self-evident. The world, in a sense, only exists be- 
cause we notice it. If, in the manner of the insane, we refuse to enter 
into relationship with it, out it goes like the flame of a candle. We are 
the point in limitless space, the great | Am, the Number One man. On 
this rock all cognitive systems must be built if they are to have any 
meaning for us. Thus One is the symbol of Beginning,* of the self; to 
the mystic of the eternal father-mother, of the divine man and of God, 
also of the Son and Holy Ghost, the mystic trinity which is one. 

All this is ancient knowledge. We find it thus expressed in the Py- 
thagorean system of philosophy. 

The Monad (One) represents the great, good Creator, Unity, Jupi- 
ter, because it stands at the head of numbers, also Vesta or Fire, because 
like the point within the circle it is situated in the midst of the world. 
Further, it represents the mind because it is stationary. It is also called 
Good and Seminal Power because it is the root, origin and summary of 
all numbers; it is the Shape and Chariot because it is the vehicle of all 
numbers. 


* The Chinese consider the child one year old at birth. 
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For a basic understanding of the psychology of all numbers, we 
have to go back to the beginnings of life. The child is born with the 
feeling that it is. This feeling is the essence of life. It is proved real by 
the attention which is paid to its expression by the child’s environment. 
Upon knowledge thus acquired is based the child’s first relationship of 
self and not-self. That which is not self lies all around like a vast ocean 
of alien life from which things force themselves upon the child’s atten- 
tion by three basic forms of dynamic behavior: repetition, alteration and 
opposition. These dynamic features of the world form the foundation 
of the play instinct from which creative activity is born. What has been 
done once can be done again, in better form, and even against resistance. 
Thus repetition, alteration and opposition become the three incentives of 
the child’s progress through life. 

Repetition is an elementary discovery. Its primary manifestation 
is duplication. The child becomes aware of it by the discovery that it 
has two hands and two feet. Then comes the further discovery of peri- 
odicity: in feeding and elimination. Together with it a recurrence in 
perception of the static features of the world impresses itself on the 
slowly unfolding mind. Repetition is an essential characteristic of in- 
stinctual and intellectual activities. By repetition the child becomes con- 
scious of its power, safety or insecurity. 

Alteration prepares the child for the difficult task of social adapta- 
tion. There is eating and sleeping, pleasure and pain, warmth and cold, 
day and night, father and mother. After the uniformity of prenatal 
existence, it is not easy for the child to get used to another world which 
is so unreliable. For at first, periodicity has no other meaning than a 
change, and every change is a shock to the nervous system. The result 
is diffidence and insecurity until the discovery of periodicity in altera- 
tion bring assurance and permits adjustment. 

Opposition puts contrast in place of change, it sets denial against 
acquiescence. It is the beginning of conflict, the rock against which the 
child’s ego feeling is dashed. Pain will not stop, bad food will not give 
pleasure, black will not be white, matter will not yield to the will, nor 
will suffering cease for the asking. Opposition develops the feeling of 
isolation and puts the child on its fighting mettle. 

In trying to find a place in such an upsetting universe, the child 
must learn to live with others: father, mother, nurse, etc. There is al- 
ways another: one and one, and out of this duress emerges the numeri- 
cal concept of Two. The feeling of two hands is now replaced by the 
knowledge of two hands. Pride in walking makes the child conscious 
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of two feet. A sense of power is bestowed by the sphincter mastery, 
which teaches numerical distinction between frontal and rectal elimina- 
tion. 


It is interesting to see how the fundamentals of the concept of Two 
are reflected in the views of the Pythagorean philosophers. To them the 
Duad (Two) represented the evil and counter-acting principle or de- 
mon, indefinite and indeterminate, because no perfect figure could be 
made from two points which, if united, would merely become a straight 
line; it signified misfortune because of its unpropitious qualities and it 
stood for discord because in music dissonances arise by two sounds heard 
distinctly as two thoughts produced at one and the same time. It symbol- 
ized marriage because it was the number of Juno who was the wife of 
Jove. It also stood for justice because of its two equal parts, for science 
because it exemplified how a new fact could be deduced from a known 
one. It was the symbol of the soul because the soul was said to be di- 
vided into two parts: the rational and the irrational. It also stood for 
Identity and alterity, like white and black, sweet and bitter, good and 
evil. 

Modern philosophic thinking might oppose many of these views. 
Instead of calling it the “evil and counter-acting principle or demon” 
we might call the Two the number of conflict expressed by “either or” 
or opposition but, as the verbalism of putting two and two together sug- 
gests, we would have to call it also the number of synthesis. Further, 
two is more, a very important psychological concept. It introduces us 
to the hierarchy of numbers, it acquaints us with superiority and possess- 
iveness, it teaches an elementary form of grouping. 


Other psychological evaluations would make it the number of 
sharing, symbolizing charity, fairness or social conscience, of parallel- 
ism or balancing of the scales and thus standing for justice as the Pyth- 
agoreans suggest. The opposite idea, of keeping the scales in unbalance 
in the manner of a see-saw or the idea of overcoming unbalance and 
succeeding against previous adversity may fit into the symbolism of 


Two equally well. 

Instead of considering it “indefinite and indeterminate” on geo- 
metrical grounds, we might think of Two as a symbol of definite but 
antithetic mathematical operations as adding and subtracting, multiply- 
ing and dividing, raising to a power or extracting the root. We may 
take it for the number of consecutiveness in relation to time or, as tw@ 
also means double, for the number of emphasis. 
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We would not accept it as the number of science on the ground 
that a new fact can be deduced from a known one, but on the simple 
basis that repetition begins with Two and is the basis of rhythm on 
which the universe is built and without which no scientific cognition 
can take place. Nothing can be established as scientifically true unless 
it repeats itself under certain conditions in an identical manner. 

The counter-argument is that repetition, if two-fold, only estab- 
lishes co-incidence. Moreover, things have an odd way of happening in 
pairs. A famous professor of anatomy is quoted as saying at a clinical 
demonstration: “Gentlemen, this is a positively unique case; tomorrow 
we shall have another one.” As chance and science are poles apart, Two 
could be called the number of nescience with the same justification as 
it is called the number of science. 

We would also challenge the one-sidedness of the Pythagorean 
view that Two signifies misfortune. We could, with as much validity, 
point out that it stands for good fortune, because it symbolizes compan- 
ionship in place of isolation and teaches association and coordination of 
ideas without which no acquisition of knowledge and no human pro- 
gress is possible. On the same ground we would object to considering 
it the number of dissonance unless room were made also for assonance 
in this symbolic stock-taking. The simultaneous presence of such op- 
posite evaluations is easily demonstrable in case of twins who love and 
hate each other. 

As to the rational and irrational parts of the soul, we would rather 
think of the juxta-position of the conscious and unconscius mind. How- 
ever, the Pythagorean view survives in one respect. Because two make a 
pair or unpair, it is the number of pairing or mating; on a more primi- 
tive level, of cellular reproduction; but as it takes two to establish con- 
trast, it may equally be the number of divorce or, in the life of the neur- 
otic, of splitting and self-destruction. 

Identification and differentiation, progression and _ retrogression, 
growth and inertia, or more simple association pairs as: male and female, 
sintlarity and dissimilarity, forward and backward, up and down, right 
and left, length and width, cold and hot, water and fire, positive and 
negative, success and failure, weak and strong, parent and child, birth 
and death, birth and rebirth, Heaven and hell, matter and spirit are all 
dual relationships in which the selecting and appreciating function of in- 
telligence finds its primary manifestation. 

Finally, the alphabetical relationship may demand consideration. 
The second letter of our alphabet is “b” but the shape of 2, in its original 
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form, permits an identification with the letter “z.” The shape is derived 
from the Chinese “matchstick” notation.* First it was = and later it 
became Z. As z is the last letter of the English alphabet the absurd equa- 
tion of 2 with “b” and “z” and with 26 is well within the range of the 
average dreamer’s mind. 

THREE introduces the concept of multiplicity. Some primitive 
tribes can only count: one, two, plenty.** In modern parlance two is 
company, three is a crowd. In the uterine world the child and the uni- 
verse are one. This unity is split up by birth. Self and not-self is one 
of the first post-natal discoveries and it leads to the concept of Two. 
Counting begins with Three. It develops from the further discovery 
that it is no longer sufficient to know the self from the not-self, that it is 
necessary to establish a further relationship between parts of the not- 
self, to distinguish the components of which the universe outside our- 
selves is made, to give an account to ourselves of what it contains. Count- 
ing was a tremendous step forward in the exploration of the universe. 
For the child it would not be an easy concept except for the ideal pat- 
tern which the family situation furnishes for its mastery. Father, mother 
and child form an elementary trinity. The unity of the family leaves a 
strong impression on the mind of the child and it is on this basis that, 
with advancing life, a number of triune relationships develop. The re- 
ligious trinity of Father, Son and Holy Ghost may cause a good deal of 
mental confusion, but others are easy to grasp. Fetus, child and grown- 
up is a trinity from the evolutionary viewpoint. The sexual constitution 
uf the male furnishes an easily perceivable phallic trinity. Anatomic 
knowledge of the ovaries establishes a genital trinity for the female. 
Freudians speak of ego, id and super-ego, an analytical trinity of the 
mind. The metaphysicians have an ancient one in body, soul and spirit, 
while the alchemists consider salt, sulphur and mercury the “three to 
one” alchemical principal, the three modes of operation of the one thing, 
the true quintessence. 

In Pythagorean philosophy, the Triad (Three) was the first perfect 
number. Because of it, oracles were delivered from a tripod. They be- 
lieved in three worlds: the inferior, the superior and the supreme. The 
inferior was corruptible, it contained bodies and magnitudes and things 
generated. The superior was the world of the immortal gods, while the 
supreme was the abode of the diety who existed from eternity. Py- 
thagoras also called the three worlds three receptacles, the first for quan- 


* Lancelot Hogben: Mathematics for the Million, p. 208. 
** Edward B. Tylor: Primitive Culture. I. p, 243. 
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tity, the second for intelligence, the third for principles. Socrates and 
Plato acknowledge three principles: God, idea, matter. Deity had three 
attributes: infinite fecundity, infinite knowledge and wisdom, active and 
perceptive power. 

According to the Pythagoreans, the peace of happy marriages 
springs from the Triad. The duties of man and woman were to secure 
the three blessings of the married state. The things “which are peculiar 
to men are three, 1. e.: to lead an army, to govern and to speak in public. 
The offices peculiar to women are also three in number, i. e., to be the 
guardian of the house, to stay at home and to be attentive to the com- 
forts of her husband. The virtues which make the married state happy 
appertain equally to them both; and these are fortitude, justice and pru- 
dence. For it is fit that both the husband and the wife should possess 
the virtues of the body and the soul, of health, strength and beauty. For- 
titude and prudence pertain to the man, while temperance belongs par- 
ticularly to the woman.” 

The triad was also emblematic of justice like the Duad. All hu- 
man virtues not only proceeded from this number but absolutely de- 
pended on it. 

Today we marvel at the emptiness of such philosophical exercise. 
We no longer venerate numbers or ascribe to them mystical signifi- 
cance. Instead of the three worlds of Pythagoras, we are satisfied with 
the three dimensions in which we find this material universe operating. 
Students of Hebrew esoterics may still tell us that 3 is the number of 
God because it stands for Binah, the sea, the Great Mother, but such no- 
tions have little meaning for us today unless the shape of the maternal 
breasts impresses us as a three laid flat. Yet the beauty of one surviving 
representation of this ancient mystic claim still fascinates the scientific 
mind. We find it in the Egyptian representation of the 47th Theorem 
of Euclid. This theorem states that the sum of the square of the two 
arms of a right angle triangle equals the square of the hypothenus. Three 
to the second power yields 9, four to the second power yields 16 which 
add up to 25 or five to the second power. The Egyptians replaced 3 by 
the name of Isis, 4 by the name of Osiris and 5 by the name of Horus. 
Thus they exemplified, by a geometrical hanes, human generation in 
demonstrating, we may assume, that the child is not only the product 
of the parents but that, in being their summary and consummation, the 
child is greater than the parents. A belated echo of the ancient enthu- 
siasm appears in a popular book on Freemasonry in these words: “The 
47th problem of Euclid, properly considered, is at once a symbol of the 
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perfection of Deity, the beauty of natural law, and the wonder of sci- 
ence, which no man can fully explain.”* It may be so, but many have 
tried to explain it, some carrying our imagination back to ante-diluvian 
times as James Churchward in dealing with the legend of the Lands of 
the West.** 

By habit of association we may form many triplicities. There were 
three Wise Men, three Graces, three wishes in the fairy tale, three Mus. 
keteers, three bears, three blind mice and three little pigs. The trinity 
concept still casts over three an air of finality: what happened twice is 
expected to happen a third time. Three is the last count, the last chance, 
the last guess, the lucky time and the number of justice amongst the 
Magyars. Finally, there is an alphabetical evaluation rendered possible 
by a reversal of the direction of the figure, E for East which evokes the 
idea that the normal antithetic representation stands for West. 

FOUR introduces complication into arithmetics. It is the first pro- 
duct of two operations: addition and multiplication. The child can 
grasp the first because it has two hands and two feet and learns in the 
crawling stage how to co-ordinate them, as two and two must be put to- 
gether while locomotion takes place on all fours. Multiplication is a 
far more abstruse operation. By its results, it affects the unconscious 
mind as a form of magnification but it is not easily comprehended. Ad- 
dition is the foundation of possessiveness, greed and hatred, but also of 
constructive acquisition and knowledge. Multiplication is more mys- 
terious because it produces many out of the few and in that sense it ties 
up with human generation and the mystery of life. Some primitive peo- 
ple, like the Tasmanian aborigenes, did not count beyond four. They 
could only count by the units yielded by two hands and two feet. 
Counting by the fingers was beyond their mental comprehension. 

To the Pythagoreans the Tetrad (Four) was a sacred and the most 
perfect number. The soul was a square and the Tetragrammaton, the 
Holy Name was composed of four letters. He who would know how 
to utter the name of God would be invested with the power of God. 
Thus number four was a tie with divinity and signalled the infinite po- 
tentialities of the soul. They said that Four was the root and principle 
of all things because it was the number of the elements: Fire (Jupiter), 
Air (Juno), Earth (Pluto), and Water (Nestis). Corresponding to the 
four elements were the sylphs, gnomes, undines, and salamanders, the 
spirits by which the elements were peopled and governed. Further they 


* Carl H. Claudy: Foreign Countries, p. 144. 
** James Churchward: The Lost Continent of Mu, p. 142. 
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reasoned that there was entireness of Ten in the number Four, that it 
was a symbol of universality because 1+2+3+4=10. By a different 
process, they also equated 4 with 36 because the sum of the four odd 
numbers (1, 3, 5, 7) combined with the four even numbers (2, 4, 6, 8) 
yields 36. It seemed to reveal a mysterious significance that the same re- 
sult was obtained by the sum of the even and odd numbers in progres- 
sion as: 

I+2=> 3 

3+4= 7 

5+6=11 

7+8=15 


36 
The Pythagoran argument falls on deaf ears today but we are will- 
ing to grant to Four vast unconscious integrative value on account of 
an identification of four with the square as a geometrical symbol which 
in its turn, has a moral evaluation. Square means upright and squaring 
means adjusting, balancing, producing equity. The four cardinal points 


are the basis of our geographical orientation and our agricultural expec- 
tations are linked with four seasons. In biology four is the basis of the 
dynamic integration of the cells of the human body from the primary 
elements of hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and carbon which perhaps, 
corresponds to the Four Great Creative forces of the ancients. For 
Christian theologians it stands for the four rivers of the Garden of Eden, 
for the four Gospels, for the four points of the cross, for the four 
wounds of Christ, and for the four beasts of the Apocalypse. For the 
alchemist it was the trinus and unus of the philosopher’s stone adding to 
Earth, Air and Water the spirit of Fire, concealed in water. To meta- 
physicians it is the number of the mysterious fourth dimension. The 
mystic significance of Four in the life of primitives is pointed out by 
Clark Wissler* as follows: 

“Another abstract idea is that of the four world quarters or four di- 
rections. This is sometimes expressed by crosses and swastika like sym- 
bols. The number four, whether for this reason or otherwise, is to a 
large extent the sacred number of the New World. Even in Inca and 
Nahua organizations, we find it often taken as the numerical unit. In 
many parts of both continents, smoke is offered to the four directions, 
and most ceremonial acts are repeated in sets of fours.” 


* Clark Wissier: The American Indian, znd ed. 1931, p. 214. 
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There is a cosmological fantasy which explains four as a unit. Ac- 
cording to Plato: 

“Human beings were originally created with the man and woman 
combined in one body. Each body had four arms and four legs. The 
bodies were round, and they rolled over and over, using the arms and 
legs to move them. By and by they began to treat the gods badly. They 
stopped their sacrifices and even threatened to roll up Mount Olympus 
to attack and overthrow the Gods. One god said, ‘let us kill them all, 
they are dangerous!’ Another said, ‘No, I have a better idea. We will 
cut them in half: then they will only have two arms and two legs. They 
won't be round. They won’t be able to roll. Being multiplied by two 
they will offer twice as many sacrifices: and, what is most important, 
each half will be so busy looking for the other half that they will not 
have time to bother us!” 

In modern psychology, the number four is related by Jung to the 
four basic psychological functions; sensation, thinking, feeling and in- 
tuition. But Jung also speaks of the mystery of the quaternity. In quo- 
ting Nebuchadnezzar’s vision of a fourth companion, “a son of the 
Gods” walking with the three in the fiery furnace, he describes it as “the 
fourth who is missing and yet on hand, who always appears in the fiery 
distress of the furnace and represents the Divine Presence, succor, the 
accomplishment of the work.* 

This would sound like a revival of Pythagoreanism, but for the 
fact that occasionally a good modern illustration can be found for the 
Jungian argument, as, for instance, in Shackleton’s adventure narrated 
in his book: “South:” 

I know that during the long and racking march of 36 hours over 
the unnamed mountains and glaciers of South Georgia it seemed to me 
often that we were four, not three. I said nothing to my companions on 
the point but afterwards Worsley said to me: ‘Boss, I had a curious feel- 
ing on the march that there was another person with us.’ Crean con- 
fessed to the same idea.” 

Being interviewed by the London Daily Telegraph (February 1st 
1922) Crean said: “None of us cares to speak about that. There are 
some things which can never be spoken of. Almost to hint about them 
comes perilously near to sacrilege. This experience was eminently one 
of those things.” ** 


* Carl Jung: Integration of Personality p. 249. 
** Nandor Fodor: Encyclopedia of Psychic Science p. 6. 
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From Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace to an Artic voyage of dis- 
covery is a fairly far stretch. In Jungian psychology, the term “sons of 
Gods” is to be taken liberally. It included the angels in Heaven and the 
angel in Hell: Lucifer, the Fallen One. “The fourth who is missing and 
yet on hand” is the archetype which Jung calls the mysterious fellow 
traveller, but it is also the Tempter. The fourfold integration of the 
soul is not complete until the latter is assimilated by the conscious mind. 

We may safely agree in one thing. Three as the number of the 
Trinity is a number of integration; it represents the three that is one. 
Four has the same significance, on a higher level, on the level of the 
square. The human mind has accepted it as such, nor can modern psy- 
chology afford to ignore this. 

FIVE is another number of integration as it is the last of the ele- 
mentary numbers, it completes a group and it is the culminating basic 
digit of the decimal system. Five fingers form a hand and the hand is a 
vital organic unit in practical life and for psychology. In some primi- 
tive tongues the word for five means the hand. Man lives and creates by 
his hand. He is identified with the hand. Help may be described as so 
many hands at our disposal. As mind cannot act on matter direct, it is 
through the hand that our power manifests itself in the world. If then 
on the deepest level of our mind five stands for five fingers and five 
fingers evoke the picture of the human hand, we hardly can escape in- 
vesting this number with creative symbolism. 

The unconscious mind of the modern man is much the same as it 
was thousands of years ago. Therefore, the creative value of five must 
have been equally appreciated by the generations that have gone before 
us. Indeed, to the Pythagoreans the Pentad (Five) was the nuptial 
number, the symbol of generation and of life, but they based this find- 
ing on their involved mathematical notions, They argued that five in- 
cludes the first odd or male (3) and the first even or female number (2) 
and that it rejects unity (1) by resulting from the addition of 2 and 3. 
It was, therefore, the symbol of happiness and misery, birth and death, 
order and disorder. It was also the emblem of immortality because it 
implied the fifth essence, and the emblem of justice because it justly di- 
vided the digits and stood in the middle between 1-9. 

The generative significance of Five is well appreciated by the pop- 
ular mind when it adds to the four members of motor activity (hands 
and feet) a fifth: the organ of procreation. Disorder is present in the 
colloquial expression about a fifth wheel to a cart.* It may dimly allude 


* Arthur N. Foxe: Five as a Symbol, The Psychoanalytic Review, Oct. 1944, p. 453 
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to man struggling for a place in the sun in the middle of the world which 
to the ancient mind had four corners and was supported by four pillars. 
It is a close analogy to the point within the circle which equally sym- 
bolizes God and Man in the center of the world. 
The reasoning based on the first male and female number has no 
1 meaning for us today. We do not begin the odd number by 3 but by 1, 
and the sex of numbers is an odd notion with which very few sympa- 
" thize. Curiously, however, the “rejection of unity” is not without sig- 
nificance. In dreams the unconscious mind shows a strange disregard 
for noughts and decimal points. As 0.5, the Pentad may be used by our 
dream mind in the same way for sharing and halving as 2 is used. The 
fifth essence is an ancient philosophical abstraction. In its place we have 
put other biological and metaphysical values. Five is the number of the 
months in which the child, according to the Christian Church, gets a 
soul; it is the number of priestly blessing because this function is _per- 
formed by five extended fingers. It is the number of meditation for the 
occultists (the fifth month, May) and it is the number of magic (pen- 
tagon). In Maya chronology it is represented by a bar and as such it is 
a symbol of the extension of ego from the point into the first dimension 





















of space. 
This latter evaluation deserves consideration because the counting 


ability of some primitive people stops at five. The next half of the deci- 
mal table was built up by an extension: by the addition of fingers from 
the other hand. This may sound elementary to us but it is a higher form 
of counting and its discovery was of first rate importance in the devel- 
opment of mathematics. Hence it is on the higher, more intellectual 
levels of the unconscious mind that we must search for psychological 
meanings of the digits 5-10. They may be endless but some are crys- 
tallized by general application. 

SIX stands for the six days of creation. As such, it is the number 
of accomplishment, the number of power, which is significantly reflect- 
ed in the odd persistence with which the unconscious mind uses it in 
dreams for sex. The dream mind plays with words as a child plays with 
building blocks and extracts every ounce of meaning from them. That 
is why punning is called a childish form of humor. The phonetic eval- 
uation of six with sex is quite evident for German speaking people 
(sechs and Sex). For the unconscious mind, similarity is a simple cover- 
mechanism; that which is similar is accepted and used in the building of 
: dreams as if it were identical. To the conscious such verbal acrobatics 
are not always pleasing. Yet, as Freud points out in “Wit and its Re- 
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lation to the Unconscious,” this is one of the principal roots of humor- 
ous appreciation. 

The Pythagoreans considered the Hexad (Six) as a sacred number 
for cosmological reasons and as the number of health for geometrical 
considerations. The regular hexagon was the perfect geometrical dia- 
gram (the triangle and the square being the first two); its six points were 
thought to represent “the consistence of a form,” of which sickness was 
a violation. It was also an ancient number of marriage because six is 
formed by the mutiplication of 3, the male, with 2, the female number. 

The relation of sickness to geometrical perfection could be consid- 
ered an interesting survival of animism. With the advent of Christian- 
ity the purely metaphysical prevailed over geometrical symbolism. To 
Christian theologians Six represented the two natures of Christ. It was 
the emblem of creation and redemption, of fire and water, of prayer and 
remission of sins, of repentance and forgiveness, of life and death, of 
resurrection and judgment. We may discern an echo of Pythagorean 
thinking in these opposites; they appear to be built on the male and fe- 
male generative components of the Hexad. 

SEVEN has been a mystic number throughout the ages. On the 
seventh day the Lord rested and seven is the number of solification in 
ancient initiation rites. Seven are the letters of Jehovah and in seven 
months the child lives to be born. Hence seven is a lucky number. The 
ancients named the child on the seventh day and noted that the teeth 
of the child appear in the seventh month and are renewed in the seventh 
year. Cycles of seven are believed to dominate human life, and the num- 
ber of famous septilities is considerable. To mention a few, there were 
seven wonders of the world, seven lean and seven fat years in Egypt, 
seven sleepers at Ephesus, seven-headed dragons, seven dwarfs in the 
story of Snow White, seven heavens, seven notes of music and seven 
prismatic colors. The seven dzys of the week are named for the seven 
Deities of the Goths: Sun, Moon, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, Friga, Seatur. 
Man’s imagination has been so much affected by sacred meanings at- 
tached to Seven that people asked to choose a number at random be- 
tween 1 and 10, will more frequently pick it than any other number. It 
waited for electronic research to prove the correctness of ancient in- 
tuition by the discovery that seven is the physical basis of life as there 
are six electrons revolving around each carbon atom, the only substance 
that can bind other atoms and manifest life as we know it. 

Naturally, the Pythagoreans demanded veneration for the Septad 
(Seven). They cons.dered it a perfect number, the symbol of custody 
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as the government of the world was in the custody of the seven planets. 
It was also a virgin number, unborn, without a father or mother because 
it cannot be derived by addition or multiplication from the first odd 
number 3 and the first even number 2, but proceeding from the Monad 
just the same. 

EIGHT (the Ogdoad of Pythagoras) stands for an octave in mus- 
ic. In mathematics, used horizontally, it is the symbol of infinity. Its 
two circles returning into themselves may well symbolize beginning 
without end, and thus allude to eternity. On a biological level, it is the 
number of evolution as it illustrates the unfolding from prenatal into 
postnatal life. For the same reason, it is the number of fetal nostalgia, 
man’s unceasing desire to escape strife by returning into the limbo of 
prenatal bliss. For some people, more afflicted than others with this re- 
gressive yearning, it becomes the number of dissociation, which might 
be supported on the grounds that in some dream fantasies the 8 is split 
up perpendicularly into two threes, in reversed and normal directions it 
represents a twin condition; for still others by a variation of the split, 
two snakes are apparent as symbols of the begetting parents or of the 
healing Caduceus. In mythology there are eight roads to heaven, which 
may have something to do with the Jewish rite of circumcision on the 
eighth day after birth. On the alimentary level, in American phonetics, 
eight is equated with ate as witnessed in dreams or in the following lim- 
erick: 

There was a young fellow named Tate 
Who dined with his girl at 8.08 

But I’d hate to relate 

What that fellow named Tate 

And his tete-a-tete ate at 8.08 

For the financial-minded in America 8 represents the almighty Dol- 
lar. In the Atlantic coast settlements during the early days of civiliza- 
tion in America the Spanish Dollar, which was the most useful coin, was 
equivalent to 8 reals and was represented by '8| to avoid confusing it 
with the ordinary figure 8. The present dollar symbol is a later devel- 
opment. 

NINE is the highest single number of the decimal system. It is the 
peak of achievement. It takes nine months to bring forth a human 
child. It is the number of gestation. To Pythagoras the Ennead (Nine) 
was ‘teleios’ or perfect. The mathematical grounds for this view were 
that it is the first square of an odd number and that 9 multiplied by itself 
or by any other number will always yield 9 by adding the product to- 
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gether. Turn the 9 upside down and it reads 6, the number of sex; as 
such it lends itself well for the symbol of emotional upheaval. 

TEN (the Decad) as the summary number of the Pythagoreans 
contains the total essence of all numbers, therefore it is the number of 
the Cosmos, the number of God. This agrees with Churchward’s state- 
ment: 

“In the ancient hieratic number writings the number 10 was assign- 
ed to the Creator. This number was never spoken or written. It was 
considered sacrilegous to speak, write or carve the numeral 10.” (The 
Lost Continent of Mu, p. 174). 

In the Hagadah of the Jewish Passover the summary nature of ten 
is thus expressed: 

“Who knows ten? I know ten. Ten are the Commandments; nine 
are the months of pregnancy; eight are the days of the circumcision; 
seven are the day of the Sabbath; six are the orders of the Misnah; five 
are the books of the Torah; four are the mothers (Sarah, Rebecca, Rach- 
el, Leah); three are the fathers (Abraham, Isaac and Jacob); two are the 
tables of the Covenant; one is our God in the Heavens and the earth.” 

In the Cabala ten is the symbol of creation and is represented by the 
ten Sephiros on the Tree of Life. To our modern, prosaic mind it 
stands for the ten digits and it is the base or group number of our deci- 
mal system. It is the first number of two figures, hence the point of de- 
parture for higher mathematical progression. 

In dreams, the nought is often taken for nothing, in which case 10 
stands for 1, a return to the basic calculus, the number of beginning and 
birth. On the other hand, “nothing” also has symbolic values. Loss of 
love creates an emotional void, the fear of death creates another, a physi- 
cal one. Thus the nought may equally indicate total deprivation and 
non-existence; but it also has important positive significances. 

In mystical literature we hear of an invisible layer of emanation 
around the human body, protecting the psyche. It is called the aura and 
has the shape of an egg. In biology, the egg holds the potentialities of 
life. It protects the germ cell. The fetus within the womb is protected 
in a somewhat similar fashion by the caul. Thus the conjunction of 1 
in 10 may symbolize the individual entering into relationship with the 
world after gestation. 

In geometry, the shape of the o is an ellipse, which suggests the or- 
bit of the earth around the sun. The “nothing” is thus also symbolic of 
the physical (postnatal) world and life, and allegorically of the journey 
of the soul around the spiritual sun. Reverse the position of the figures 
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in 10 and we find a biological formula for the journey from conception 
to life. 


Opp AND Even NuMBERS 


Scattered throughout the discussion of the mysterious values at- 
tached to the ten digits, indications appeared that the gauntlet of odd 
and even numbers through which numerical progression runs has equal- 
ly challenged the ancient and the modern mind. 

Numero deos impare gaudet, — unequal numbers please the Gods, 
writes Virgil in his eighth Ecologue. By the converse, even numbers 
should displease the Gods, which reminds us of the Pythagorean view 
that Two, the first of the even numbers was the number of misfortune. 

If we consider that the Monad (One) was the father of number and 
the Duad (Two) its mother, the prejudice becomes intelligible. To the 
ancients, the father was greater than the mother. The distinction essen- 
tially conceals the male and female conflict. It seems as if our ancestors 
had been unable to forgive Mother Eve for the Fall: because man was 
so easily duped, our forefathers felt forced to assert their masculine su- 
periority, their brawn against the astuteness of the female brain. 

As, however, we no longer believe in the gender of numbers, we 
need a better argument for the support of the ancient prejudice against 
even numbers if it is to be admitted into modern philosophy. The Pyth- 
agoreans had another argument, more mathematical than philosophical, 
and they based it on the fact that odd numbers cannot be divided into 
equal parts, hence they were perfect and represented deities. This smug- 
gles back mysticism into the science or psychology of numbers. It helps 
us to understand the church fathers who considered the Apocalypse a 
“work of spiritual mathematics” in which even numbers symbolized 
earthly, odd number Heavenly things. They said that the Two results 
from the odd and even uniting, Three is the signature of Deity, Four the 
world of created things, Seven of peace and the covenant, and Ten the 
symbol of completeness. 

The mathematical argument regarding odd and even numbers na- 
turally affects the modern mind as it affected the ancient one but not 
quite in the manner it reacted on the Pythagoreans. Odd numbers are 
odd because they cannot be divided into two equal parts. Two equal 
parts form a pair, which means balance. Odd numbers are out of this 
balance, therefore they are odd, uncommon, out of the ordinary, neur- 
otic. An Eastern superstition illustrates this view beautifully. When 
two young persons are engaged, they deduct the number of letters in 
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the shorter name from the number of letters in the longer name. If the 
remainder is an even number, the omen is favorable, if it is an odd num- 
ber the omen is bad. 


RoMAN NUMBERS 


The Roman numbers still bear evidence of the development of nu- 
merical digits from the fingers of the hand. The first four Roman num- 
bers stand for so many uplifted fingers, but the IIII was later simplified 
tolV. The shape of V is said to result from depressing the three mid- 
dle fingers and extending the thumb and the little finger. From V-X the 
numbers were built up on this simplified pattern by simple addition (VI, 
VII, VIH, IX). The shape of X is said to originate in the combination 
of two V-s, the bottom one in an upside down position. 

Colloquial language and dreams reveal an interchange of Roman 
and Arabic numerals. A five dollar bill is called a fin because V looks 
like a fin.* A ten dollar bill is called a saw buck because of the eloquent 
shape of X. The latter figure is singularly rich in meanings. It is one of 
the last letters of the alphabet and in the combination of XYZ it sym- 
bolizes the sum total of knowledge. As a cross mark it is used for mark- 
ing the spot, for cancellation and for mutiplication. We find it in a game 
called noughts and crosses and it appears in architecture as an elementary 
decorative motive. At the end of a love letter it stands for kisses. It is 
part and parcel of our Christmas (Xmas) good wishes. It is the instru- 
ment of our destructive instincts (axe). It is the unknown quantity in 
mathematics and it is the mystery woman (Mme X) of our divorce 
courts. It means “out of” as a preposition (ex) and it also refers to a 
past condition as in ex-husband, ex-wife. Its shape reminds of the saw- 
buck and it hints at balance in pairs. As it is in an archaic relationship 
to the Arabic 10, it is sometimes used in dreams as a symbol of balanc- 
ing an old order. 

The relationship of Roman numbers to the alphabet begins with I, 
which is identical with the capital I, the self, the Number 1 man, He 
who counts. The Roman V is the letter v (or, in medieval scripts, u). 
Crossword puzzle addicts are well aware of this alphabetical evaluation 
as the letter is the answer to the clue word “Five.” Similarly, to “Six” 
the answer is the double letters of v and i. In dreams a similar play is 
sometimes noticeable. Fifth Avenue, in interpretation, may have to be 


* But I also heard a Jewish explanation; i. e. fin is an abbreviation of “finef,” five in 
Yiddish. 
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replaced with V, and the meaning of the dream symbol may only emerge 
from the patient’s association with the letter v. 

The higher Roman numbers display further alphabetical equations, 
Fifty is designated by the letter L. It was originally a V on its side and 
became an L by the tilting of the top side, inspired perhaps by the angle 
of 45 degrees, a close approximation (for unconscious purposes) to the 
sum of fifty. Hundred is designated by the letter C. It stands for the 
Latin centum. The argument that it arose from two L-s, juxtaposed in 
the pattern of the X and that it was subsequently rounded out to C is no 
more plausible than that C for centum was first and having been cut hor- 
izontally into two, it was straightened out to L-s. However, it is per- 
missible to assume, and perhaps even more likely, that the shape comes 
from the Egyptian character 100, which is very close to the present let- 
ter C. Five hundred is designated by the letter D and one thousand by 
the letter M. Like C for centum, M suggests mille. As regards the or- 
igin of D for five hundred, the shape of M in Latin archaic print is rath- 
er suggestive of two D-s, hence the origin of D might be similar to the 
origin of L. 

All this shows that the psychology of the alphabet is closely tied up 
with the psychology and language of numbers. The Arabic numerals 
have no alphabetical equivalents, except I which is the shape of the let- 
ter “I”, permitting strange interplay with the L of fifty, which I had the 


occasion to observe. 


(To be continued) 
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GENITAL EXHIBITIONISM, 


AN INTERPRETIVE STUDY 


L. CLovis Hirnina, M. D. 


White Plains, N. Y. 


In a previous paper the writer revealed the statistical results of a 
ten year study of cases of sex offenses sent by the courts to the Psychia- 
tric Division of Grasslands Hospital, Westchester County, New York, 
for observation and report. Cases of so-called indecent exposure were 
found to be the most numerous of any sex offense and were found to 
form a more or less well defined group lending itself to analysis and 
comparison with other sex offenses. The total number of indecent ex- 
posure cases was sixty compared to a total of 105 other sex offenses. 

In this paper the writer will present a further analysis of the statis- 
tics and will attempt to interpret the results, giving psychoanalytical 
mechanisms wherever possible. Data from the six cases which have been 
studied since the close of the ten year period will be included. An at- 
tempt will be made to arrive at possible mechanisms inductively, deriv- 
ing them from such data as may be available from the statistics and from 
items in the history of representative cases such as may not be amenable 
to statistical treatment. 

In the previous paper it was pointed out that the indecent exposure 
cases were all males and that the indecent exposure itself consisted usual- 
ly in demonstrating the penis to a woman, frequently to children, most- 
ly to little girls, rarely to little boys. (Since the so-called indecent ex- 
posure, which is a legal term, is always of the genitalia, if the term ex- 
hibitionism is to be used at all it should be used as genital exhibitionism). 
The demonstrating is usually accompanied by suggestive gestures, fre- 
quently with masturbatory activity. (The writer has never seen a case 
of genital exhibitionism with an adult male as the selected witness of the 





demonstration. ) 

This masturbatory activity was admitted by five of the six during 
the ten year period who would admit the sexual implications of their 
act. In some cases the masturbatory activity was reported by the com- 
plainant since the offender so frequently avoided a discussion of his sex- 
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ual proclivities. Only 6 out of the original 60 cases admitted the sexual 
nature of their activities. The others either insisted that it was a case of 
mistaken identity, or that they were merely responding to a “call of na- 
ture,” viz. defecating or urinating. Some refused to discuss the matter at 
all. Since the original 60 cases were studied the writer has had the op- 
portunity of studying 6 more cases all of whom admitted the sexual na- 
ture of their behavior. Two of these six were worked with at some 
length and were able to bring out considerable material relative to their 
psychosexual development. 

One of the most constant findings of the study was that of a puri- 
tanical and excessively proper attitude within the family toward sexual 
matters. Concomitant with this finding was that of an excessively prop- 
er attitude toward sexual matters in the offender himself. Even among 
those who were able to admit the sexual implications of their behavior 
there was little inclination or ability to discuss sexual matters in connec- 
tion with a discussion of their problem. 

Another fairly constant finding was the general timidity and shy- 
ness of the indecent exposure offenders with indications of overt ag- 
gressiveness at a minimum not only in sexual matters but in other aspects 
of personality as well. The sexual timidity was apparently responsible 
for the greater proportion of single men (mostly avoiding sexual inter- 
course although some had engaged in haphazard transient sexual rela- 
tionships). In this connection should be cited the relatively late marri- 
ages of the married men. In the married men as well as in the single 
men, there were indications of excessive attachment to the mother. In 
several instances the offender was more concerned about withholding 
the story of his offense from his mother than with the possible penalties 
he faced. This finding is a further indication of the source of the exces- 
sively developed super-ego in sexual matters so often encountered in 
these people. 

The essentially compulsive character of their behavior is attested to 
by the accounts given by those individuals who can be brought to dis- 
cuss the matter freely. The relationship to masturbation is also admit- 
ted in most cases. Five out of the six who admitted the sexual implica- 
tions of their behavior and three who have been seen since the original 
study revealed that masturbation is not pleasurable unless performed as 
part of genital exhibition. The individual struggles against the impulse 
to expose himself somewhat the way an adolescent struggles against the 
impulse to masturbate. The ensuing tension mounts and is relieved by 
giving way to it if the opportunity presents itself. In some cases the 
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“awfulness” of behavior and the chances of apprehension merely height- 
en the tension and make it more difficult to resist the impulse because of 
its relief-producing effects. This factor plays a role when a “sex crime 
wave” is being played up in the newspapers. This is confirmed statis- 
tically. The only type of sex crime that goes up significantly during a 
“sex crime wave” is “indecent exposure.” This finding was reported 
by the Mayors Committee for the Study of Sex Crimes in New York 
City. 

The relief-producing effects of the indecent exposure as with mas- 
turbation generally when entered upon in a setting of great tension, is 
short lived. The individual is soon overcome with feelings of remorse 
and guilt particularly if he has succeeded in masturbating to a point of 
ejaculation. 

The relation of masturbation to genital exhibitionism is not an ad- 
ventitious one and has deeper significance bringing it into relationship 
with castration anxiety. Reassurance against castration anxiety appears 
to be at the root of the impulse to display the penis. It also appears to 
be an ineffectual attempt to allay the castration anxiety often aroused 
by ordinary masturbation which may explain why so many genital ex- 
hibitionists report that masturbation is not pleasurable unless performed 
in the presence of a witness of the opposite sex. The selection of an im- 
mature female is a reflection of timidity, a feeling of inadequacy and an 
expression of the need for reassurance by impressing the witness with 
the actuality of the penis. An immature female is more apt to be im- 
pressed with the mere sight of the penis since she has (presumably) 
never seen one before. 


Genital exhibitionists look for signs of being impressed in the indi- 
vidual to whom they are exposing themselves. Such expressions as “get- 
ting a rise out of her,” “making her sit up and take notice” are common 
expressions of their desire. Indeed, some of them admit that they feel 
vaguely disappointed and crestfallen when a woman fails to take any 
cognizance of their behavior. Since so frequently the woman in ques- 
tion obliges them by going into a dither of disgust they are not often 
frustrated in this score. Tony whose case is mentioned below preced- 
ed his becoming addicted to indecent exposure at the age of 13 by a per- 
iod of smearing seminal fluid on school door knobs, in the desk drawer, 
etc. He then enjoyed watching his teacher’s discomforture on finding 
it. This behavior indicates a pre-exhibitionistic phase of wanting to have 
a female impressed with his masculinity. 
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It is a frequent finding that genital exhibitionists are more than or- 
dinarily troubled by conflict relative to masturbation. On the basis of 
cases studied the writer ventures to postulate that some sort of traumatic 
experience relative to masturbation is an important etiological factor in 
cases of genital exhibitionism. The traumatic experience would include 
spanking for masturbating, threats of castration for same, circumcision 
or other operative procedure interpreted as partial castration in connec- 
tion with masturbation or masturbation anxiety. In one case a tonsillec- 
tomy preceded the onset of the genital exhibitionism by a few weeks. 

The effect and ramification of masturbation trauma is illustrated in 
the following cases. The first was one of the original 60. The second 
is one that has been studied since. 

John, age 19, an only child of devout respectable parents of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith was apprehended following his exposing his penis to 
a g year old girl in the girls’ toilet of the school from which he was 
about to graduate. (High school and elementary school are in the same 
building.) The police were called in and a cause celebre was made of the 
case. The police regarded the boy as a potential sex murderer and cited 
a recent crime of this sort. The boy’s parents blamed the liberal sex 
education program in the high school for the situation. In this they were 
supported by the local clergy. The school authorities who had called 
in the police were very critical of the young man and defensive of their 
sex education program. The local judge, in view of community cross 
currents, was unusually glad for the benefit of psychiatric study and 
recommendations. 

The boy’s parents were extremely proper in their sex attitudes. The 
mother made much of her proper bringing up and her coming to the 
marriage state in total purity and ignorance. The mother stated that 
she had brought the boy up carefully and that he had been a model 
child. She mentioned spontaneously that he had always been refined 
and well-mannered in his behavior and had always been very modest 
zbout his person. She cited that once when he had acne on his back he 
was reluctant to show it to his mother. 

The father took pride in pointing out that the boy was careful in 
selecting only the “better type” of girl to go out with and that he ex- 
hibited no great interest in the opposite sex except in a thoroughly prop- 
er manner. In response to questioning the father readily revealed that 
he had been very careful in saving the boy from the evil of masturba- 
tion. “I was very severe. I looked for evidences. I told him he would 
injure himself if he did it and that I would punish him if I found out. I 
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told him that it was easy to see if a boy was masturbating.” The father 
also told the boy that he would have him circumcised if there was any 
evidence of “irritation.” 

Interestingly enough the boy denied any recollection of having 
been remonstrated with by his father about masturbation. He had ex- 
tremely meager childhood recollections along sexual lines. He remem- 
bered that at 10 or so he came upon a little boy friend playing with his 
“whoosie.” Patient made a grimace in telling of this activity. Patient 
stated that he was shocked and left the bathroom immediately because 
he knew that it was wrong to do “that.” When asked how he knew, he 
said, “conscience, I guess.” He denied that his father ever talked to him 
about masturbation. 

He was extremely polite and poised throughout the several inter- 
views and attempted to gloss over the whole episode, making of his 
presence in the girl’s toilet an inadvertency in one breath and blaming 
the free discussion ot sex in school (the family line) in the next breath. 
He revealed a puritanical even priggish attitude toward sex, frequently 
referring to high moral standards. His emphasis on “refined,” “good” 
and “cultured” were noteworthy. He spoke in a rather supercilious 
manner of his fellow patients indicating that he was repelled by their 
coarse talk but allowed that the experience of being among them was 
broadening for him, “seeing what other people are like.” He reflected 
on the many unfortunates who, not having the high standards he has, 
could nevertheless be improved if they were exposed to the proper en- 
vironment. He expressed concern lest he become like them if he were 
exposed to them too long. 

The patient glossed over a previous episode in which he had been 
caught “peeping” into the girl’s toilet some three or four years before 
which the school authorities had made much of and had not forgotten. 
(The relation of scoptophilia to genital exhibitionism was noted in the 
cther cases. One patient, an older man, was anxious to go to a nudist 
camp in an attempt to overcome his compulsion toward genital exhibi- 
tionism. Unfortunately the experiment as to what the effect of his stay- 
ing at a nudist camp would have upon him has not to date been tried. He 
was very conscious of a relationship between scoptophilia and genital 
exhibitionism. ) 

John’s anxiety relative to masturbation came out when the subject 
was pursued further. His usual poise began to break. He stated that he 
remembered the first time he did “it” at the age of 14. “It happened 
about five times in my life . . 1 thank God it hasn’t been more. I know 
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about biology and chemistry so that I know it would ruin me physical- 
ly and mentally — it would get me in a rut so to speak — it wouldn’t be 
the right thing — and (grimace) well, I don’t have to talk about it — it’s 
a mess and it upsets me...” The patient flushed and became flustered 
and showed signs of anxiety at this point. 

This patient revealed the most marked masturbation anxiety. Sig- 
nificant in this connection was his repression of the memory of his fath- 
er’s severity in relation to masturbation. The function of genital ex- 
posure as a reassurance against castration anxiety is well illustrated in 
this case. The significance of the setting of the discussion of circum- 
cision as a castration threat is also worth noting. The boy had confused 
“{rritation” considered by his father as causing masturbation with irri- 
tation caused by masturbation (“I told him that it was easy to see if a 
boy was masturbating.” His father noted that he was extremely modest 
about his person and seemed to be unwilling to let his parents see him 
nude even before puberty. 

In another similar case, that of Tony aged 18, followed for some 
months in O. P. D., the youth also did not at first remember his father’s 
severity relative to masturbation although he commented on his father’s 
threatening his younger brother “to cut it off” if he didn’t stop bed 
wetting. He later remembered corporal punishment and castration 
threats in connection with his own revealed and suspected masturbation. 
The amnesia for the father’s severity was in each case an emotional re- 
pression of the memory of what amounted to masturbation trauma. The 
dangers of circumcision in prepubescent and pubescent children and 
even the matter of other operative precedures which may be interpreted 
as a partial castration should be considered in this connection. 

Tony was one of those who later in adolescence did not enjoy mas- 
turbation except in the presence of a witness of the opposite sex, par- 
ticularly “a girl with big breasts.” In this situation the exhibitionistic 
act is performed as a kind of magical procedure, according to Freud’s 
formulation “I show you what I wish you could show me.” (Freud, 
Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, 1910.) The breasts become 
a substitute for the missing penis. This patient was strongly conscious 
of a desire to view female breasts while exhibiting his penis. This re- 
action emphasizes the relationship between scoptophilia and genital ex- 
hibitionism. 

In the writer’s opinion Tony’s interest in exposing himself to a 
woman with prominent breasts indicated a step beyond the reassurance 
of castration anxiety by simple exposure and as such indicated a better 
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prognosis. As a matter of fact soon after the writer began working 
with him he began to engage upon a little sexual experimentation in the 
direction of sexual contacts with girls his own age and found sexual con- 
tact in the more literal sense, when available, more pleasurable than the 
masturbating in the presence of a strange woman. 


It is interesting that genital exhibitionism apparently does not exist 
in women. Indeed the exhibition of other parts of the body or of the 
body generally which is so prominent in women may be a protective 
displacement from the genitals in order to conceal their “castrated” 
state. It is also interesting that in spite of the protective apron of pubic 
hair women are very reluctant to have their pubic region exposed while 
allowing other parts of the body even the breasts to be exposed in one 
way or another. Women’s exhibitionism is thus displaced from the 
genitals. Just as the writer has never seen a case of so called indecent 
exposure of the male genitalia to an adult male, so he has also never seen 
a case of genital exhibitionism in a female. 


The relation of genital exhibitionism in men to an exaggerated 
Oedipus relationship was suggested statistically in the large number of 
single men so disposed as well as the relatively late marriages of the mar- 
ried men. The juxtaposition of the onset of the indecent exposure to the 
event of marriage in six of the married men further supports this sugges- 
tion. In this connection Fenichel states “In reassuring the individual 
against castration, the partial instinct of exhibitionism may engage all of 
the sexual energy, thus facilitating the repression of other parts of in- 
fantile sexuality, especially of the Oedipus complex.” (Otto Fenichel, 
The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, 1945). While there was no 
impotence reported, three of the writer’s cases told of experiencing 
a vague feeling of uneasiness and guilt in connection with having inter- 
course with the newly wedded wife which feeling in one case was defi- 
nitely related to the onset of the practice of indecent exposure. 


In conclusion it may be said that the statistics of the previous paper 
and the data derived from the items in the history of representative cas- 
es permit of certain evaluations and interpretations. An excessively 
proper attitude toward sexual matters is a fairly constant finding in in- 
dividuals addicted to the practice of genital exhibitionism and in families 
in whch they have been brought up. These individuals are sexually and 
otherwise timid and insecure. The essentially compulsive character of 
genital exhibitionism and its relation to masturbation is noted and the use 
of genital exhibition as a reassurance against castration anxiety is em- 
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phasized. The importance of the reaction of the witness of the exposure 
to the exposer is discussed. 

The relationship between genital exhibitionism and masturbation 
trauma including castration threats, circumcision and other operative 
procedures in the pre-pubescent and pubescent periods is pointed out. 
The amnesia for such masturbation trauma as a significant repression is a 
noteworthy item. The relationship of genital exhibitionism to an exag- 
gerated Oedipus complex is mentioned. 

The connection between scoptophilia and genital exhibitionism is 
discussed with the suggestion of the good prognostic indication where 
they occur in close relationship and there is indication that the individ- 
ual is interested in something more than reassurance of castration anxiety 
simply by genital exposure to a member of the opposite sex who will 
react. 

The absence of genital exhibitionism in women is discussed in rela- 
tion to the tendency of women to expose other parts of the body as a 
protective displacement from their “castrated” state. 
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SOME PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF SHOPLIFTING 


Avex J. Arterr, M. D. 
AND 


Carot G. Bowrr, Pu. D. 
Chicago, Ill. 


(From the Municipal Psychiatric Institute and Northwestern University Medical 
School, Department of Nervous and Mental Diseases). 


Among the various petty offenders we frequently examine are the 
sometimes shabby and often pathetic “grabbers” or shoplifters, who are 
arrested, booked and tried in Chicago’s Municipal Court. Unfortun- 
ately, accurate figures are not available, but approximately 25% of these 
offenders so tried are felt by the Judges to have some personality dis- 
turbance, and are referred to The Psychiatric Institute for examination. 
Classified as shoplifters, they comprise only a small portion of the ac- 
tual shoplifters at work in the city. 

A general analysis of shoplifters would include the following: (1) 
Professionals: The most anti-social shoplifter is not truly a psychiatric 
problem. For these persons, shoplifting is a premeditated means of live- 
lihood and must pay very well to insure enough proceeds to take care 
of all the “exigencies.” Such offenders are usually considered mentally 
normal, and are tried in the Criminal Court. (2) General Delinquents: 
For them, shoplifting is a manifestation of a delinquent personality, or a 
common incident of comprehensive delinquency. (3) the Kleptomanic 
or compulsive shop-lifter, who has more or less a neurotic personality, 
is of greater psychiatric interest. (4) Finally, and of most interest to 
us in the Institute, is the more or less normal personality in whom shop- 
lifting occurs as an accident due to some emotional stress or strain. Of 
lesser significance are those persons who are afflicted with some organic 
brain disease or a psychosis, in whom shoplifting may occur as a display 
of a psychotic or demented personality. 

Statistics from five of the downtown department stores indicate 
that approximately 3400 persons were apprehended for shoplifting in 
1945, but of this whole number less than 150, or 4.5% were arrested. 
The money involved was estimated to total about $39,000.00. One hun- 
dred and forty-one arrests are recorded for this offense in the first police 
district for 1944, and the total value of the depredations was $3,934.00 
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...an average of not quite $28.00 per arrest. There was no way of de- 
termining how many of these arrests involved the same offenders at dif- 
ferent times. This is typical of the shoplifters studied at the Psychiatric 
Institute. Characteristically, in contrast to the work of the professional, 
the goods taken are not only of low price value, but are frequently of no 
obvious use to the pilferer. Of the 141 actual arrests in 1944, 37 refer- 
rals were made to the Institute; 49 referrals were made in 1945. In oth- 
er words, about 25% of the arrested offenders were considered by the 
judges to be sufficiently erratic in behavior to warrent psychiatric exam- 
ination. Some of the reasons for the low percentage arrested of those 
apprehended are, first, that the persons were first offenders, and, second, 
that floor walkers, store detectives and managers are somewhat wary of 
making arrests for shoplifting in any case. According to law, the guilty 
person must actually leave the store with un-paid-for goods before he 
can legally be declared a shop-lifter. Suits for false arrest do not make 
for either the good will of the public nor the good name of the store. 
Further, in most instances the first offense (even though incontestably 
bonafide) does not bring about arrest. Offenders are taken to the man- 
agers, who try by any of various techniques to insure that no repetition 
will take place. If the offender pays for the goods or shows evidence 
of good faith, she is frequently allowed to depart with little more than 
a benign, “Go, and sin no more.” Since shoplifting is no respector of 
persons, in a select group with so-called Kleptomania, the person in- 
volved may be so prominent socially, financially or politically that no 
arrest is ever made, no matter how frequent the offense. An accurate 
picture of the ratio of arrested shoplifters to the general offense thus pre- 
sents a difficult problem. The police records have no separate listings 
for these arrests except on daily court sheets, so that shoplifting is gen- 
erally classified under Larceny. We do know, however, that all those 
brought to court and referred for psychiatric examination have had their 
guilt established, and they comprise one of the problems of the Institute. 








TAaBLe | 
Distribution of Shop Lifters by Sex and Race 1941-45 
WHITE COLORED OTHER TOTAL 
Female 272 39 ig 313 
Male 18 7 oO 25 
Total 290 46 2 338 





* One Chinese; one Mexican 
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We are particularly interested in the shoplifter who faces, not only 
the Judge, but an examination in the Psychiatric Institute. What sort 
of persons are they — why do they take these articles — where do they 
come from — and why are they sent for psychiatric examination? In an 
attempt to answer some of these questions — and, in so doing, doubtless 
to raise more — this study was carried out. 

Five hundred and sixteen persons were referred to the Psychiatric 
Institute as shoplifters between January 1, 1937 and December 31, 1945. 
One hundred and three of these were selected at random for fairly de- 
tailed study. On the basis of the findings in these cases, further study 
was made on the four items which proved to be most significant in our 
sampling study: age levels, sex, race, and psychiatric diagnosis. These 
four factors were examined for every shoplifter referred during the five 
year period from January 1, 1941 to December 31, 1945, a total of 338. 
Eight categories were originally included in the preliminary study of 
random samples. Findings for the larger number of cases will be dis- 
cussed first; the sampling cases will then be touched upon, and excerpts 
from single case histories will be used to illustrate our conclusions. 

Figure I shows the percentage distribution of these cases by quar- 
terly periods. In general it seems, as might be expected, there is more 
shoplifting during periods of generally increased buying, i. e., in the 
spring and just before Christmas. The highest incidence of shoplifting 
occurred in 1942 (Figure 2), and from then on tended to decrease, even 
though the full Institute load was increasing each year. The percentage 
was lowest during 1944. The year of most acute emotional tension for 
the general public was probably 1942. This is reflected in the upswing 
of referrals for shoplifting during that year. As tension decreased, pro- 
portional arrests for shoplifting also decreased. 

So far as our records show, the problem of shoplifting is one pre- 
dominantly involving the female sex. Table I shows the sex and race 
distribution for the five year period. 

It should not be too surprising that, as more women shop than men 
(this goes even for window-shopping), the opportunities and tempta- 
tions for shoplifting are, therefore, present with much greater force for 
women than for men. Thus a predominantly female ratio could be ex- 
pected. Also, the few males revealed a higher Negro-white ratio than 
did females, and were most likely more to be classified as generally de- 
linquent. 

Moreover, this finding lends some credence to a theory that the act 
of shoplifting may be interpreted as a not-too-aggressive rejection of 
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social restrictions, thus it is more likely to satisfy women than men, who 
make attempts at adjustment in more aggressive ways. 

Although shoplifting seems, from this table, to be more prevalent 
among white than Negro persons, the population ratio is about the same 
as in our general Institute case load. 


Ficure I 


INCIDENCE of SHOPLIFTING in PERCENT of 
TOTAL PATIENTS EXAMINED PER YEAR 
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Another significant factor seems to be that of age. (We have no 
juveniles* for Municipal Courts do not accept male prisoners under 17, 
nor females under 18). While the actual age range of 338 cases is ex- 
tremely wide, there are two fairly distinct “clusters.” (Figure II). By 
far the largest representation is at the age group from 17-20, (carry over 
of delinquent juveniles? ) ; the next largest at the age group from 21-25. 
Fourteen of the total 25 male shoplifters fall within these two age 
groups A sharp decrease in incidence at each subsequent age level for 
about 15 years is followed by an abrupt rise at ages 36-40; a fairly sta- 
tionary, though slightly falling level follows for about fifteen years more 
then comes another sharp drop. In other words, the ages at which shop- 


* No data on shoplifting were available from the Juvenile Court. 
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lifting would seem to be most prevalent are, first, those of late adoles- 
cence and very early maturity (17-25) when desires far outstrip buying 
power, when independence must be expressed in any number of ways — 
frequently anti-social — and when one is still rather easily influenced by 
bad example; and, second, at the onset and development of the meno- 
pause, (35-50), a period of increased tension for many women. 

The distribution of psychiatric diagnoses made in connection with 
the clinical study of these individuals is perhaps the most interesting and 
significant of all the factors studied. These are graphically shown in 
Table II . . . a condensed version of Table III. 

The significant fact shown here is that of all the cases of shoplift- 
ing studied in the Psychiatric Institute for the five year period, 77% 
(265) were laboring under some definable mental, emotional or physi- 
cal disorder, or some combination of these. While these disorders were 
not broken down into age ranges for all the 338 cases, they were so 
broken down for our sampling group of 100, and found to show no sig- 
nificant differences. (Table IV). 











Taste II 
Diagnostic Distribution of Shoplifters* 
DIAGNOSIS NUMBER OF CASES 
Neither Psychotic nor Mentally Deficient 73 
Psychoneurotic, (with mild depression and/or anxiety state) 49 
Mental Deficiency (Feebleminded and Borderline) 55 
Psychotic: (involutional-schizoid-paranoid-manic) 50 





Chronic alcoholic 
Psychopathia Personals “Inadequate” personality 
“Schizoid” personality 
Drug Addict 48 


Compulsive behavior (kleptomanic) 
Emotional Instability Adolescent maladjustment 
Impulsive Reactions 39 
Epilepsy 
Organic Disorder Paresis 
Post-encephalitis 
Senile dementia 24 











Total 338 
* In cases of complicated or multiple diagnosis, the most potent factor 
was listed. 
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Other possible factors to be considered, such as marital status and 
economic status, when analyzed in the light of clinical diagnosis show 
no significant groupings or clusters. Approximately 40% of the pa- 
tients were married at the time of examination and 73% were or had 
been married at some time. Eleven of the married patients were neither 
psychotic nor mentally retarded; five were psychoneurotic (mild de- 
pression), six were somewhat deficient in intelligence, eight were hav- 
ing involutional difficulties, and for five, stealing seemed to be a com- 
pulsive act. The 18 patients whose marital ventures had resulted in di- 
vorce or separation were likewise not significantly clustered: three were 
undergoing involutional difficulties, another three were mildly depress- 
ed, and four were neither psychotic nor defective mentally. 


Ficure II 


INCIDENCE of REFERRALS For SHOPLIFTING 
in PERCENT of TOTAL From 194! to 1945 
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The economic status of 103 sample cases was largely marginal or 
better, with only 5 in the sub-marginal group. There seems to be no 
actual relationship of shoplifting to economic level. The distribution 
of diagnosis is far from significant for any of these economic classes, al- 
though the mental defectives were largely of marginal status, as might 
be expected. None of the established housewives, undergoing meno- 
pausal disturbances, and only one victim of compulsive stealing were in 
the submarginal economic bracket. 
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Of a sample run of 100 cases, 87% were of average intelligence. 
Fourteen were borderline, and two were feeble-minded. This has little 
interest statistically, except that apparent lack of intellect was not the 
provocative factor in the misdemeanor. 

As for previous arrests, in a sample of 100 cases, over 57% had 
none. About 24% had previous arrests for the same offense, and 18% 
for other minor offenses. This again shows that this group tends to- 
ward abnormal personality traits, although in our entire five-year case 
load, only 13 persons, or 3.8%, were clearly addicted to compulsive 
stealing. Of the approximately 42% with previous arrests, ten were 
compulsive neurotics, six were not demonstrably psychotic nor lacking 
in intellect, six were psychopathic personalities, three were psychotic, 
five were afflicted with organic brain disease, and five were living 
through acute anxiety periods during the menopause. 

Regarding petty pilferers, it is possible that the 73 patients diag- 
nosed as non-psychotic or non-deficient may belong to this category. 
This is only 20% of the total, so that one may see that the Courts’ in- 
sight in making referrals is not too misguided. 


Taste Ill 
Diagnostic Distribution of Shoplifters 
DIAGNOSIS CASES 
Neither Psychotic nor Mentally Deficient ..................005% 73 
Psychoneurotic with Mild Depression and/or Anxiety State ...... 49 
Fee 35 
Popcltic (INVORMIOMA) 2... 00. ccc icsosacccesevecsenseveses 31 
Psychopathic Personality ..........sssecsscccessovseseseseens 27 
CON DONE vo ocicnnececsncceccsessedecntevareneeween 24 
Feeblemindedness (Commitable Level) ..................00008- 20 
Psychotic (Schizophrenic, Paranoid, Manic) ............+++++++- 19 
Organic Disorder (Epileptic, Post-Encephalitic, Paretic) ......... 15 
Compulsive Behavior Pattern (Stealing, Kleptomania) ............ 13 
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A point of interest is that while most of the literature on the sub- 
ject deals with so-called Kleptomania, or compulsive stealing, in our 
group are less than 4% belonging to this common category. It is strange 
that so little has been written of the less disturbed stealer. There is some 
question whether even the so-called Kleptomania is not an intensified 
instance of the minor disturbances typical of our group. 

Comparison with Shaw’s delinquency areas, and the localities from 
which our shoplifters came showed no correspondence whatever. 

Disposition: In a sample group, 49 of 102 patients were returned to 
court, and subsequently received court supervision. Thirty-six were 
recommended for psychiatric supervision with court supervision, and 
for 5 correctional institutional care was carried out, and 12 by commit- 
ment to some hospital. 


Ficure III 


DISTRIBUTION of SHOPLIFTERS at 
No. of cases VARIOUS AGE LEVELS, 1941- 1945 
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Fortunately most of the patients referred for psychiatric supervis- 
ion had, so far as we know, no further difficulty. Perhaps in the analy- 
tical language they were adequately punished and made a remission af- 
ter repentance. 
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Tasce 1V 
Distribution of Diagnoses by Age Levels — 100 Sample Cases 
DIAGNOSES 17-20 20-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 TOT. 
Not Psychotic or 
Mentally Deficient 10 4 6 6 I I I 29 
Psychotic I I I I I Oo Oo 5 
Psychoneurotic 6 ) 2 4 2 oO oO 14 





Emotional 
Instability, ete. 2 3 6 11 5 I ) 28 





Borderline Mentality & 











Feeble Minded 5 2 2 3 I Oo ) 13 

Organic Disorder I I I 2 3 I I 10 

Chronic Alcoholism —o ) I ) oO oO oO I 

Total 25 11 19 27 3 3 2 100 
Case | 


PsYCHONEUROTIC WITH MENTAL DEPRESSION 


White female, age 51, housewife, no previous arrests. Married for 
first time at the age of 42. Her husband of low intellect and heavy 
drinker. Before marriage she was economically independent and now 
in marginal economic status. Had been a nun for eight years earlier in 
life. Her brother stated she had left the convent by request because of 
increasing nervousness. Arrested for shoplifting. At the time of ex- 
amination was marked depressed with motor retardation. Psychiatric 
supervision was recommended. 


Case II 
Hicu TENsION Type PERSONALITY 


White female, age 42, good economic level. Single. Has maiz- 
tained active interests along intellectual lines. Social attitude has led 
to emotional aloofness. No previous arrests and at this time was arrest- 


ed for stealing a purse. 
Case III 


MENTAL DEPRESSION, SUICIDAL TRENDS 


White male, 57, sales manager, above average intellect. Never pre- 
viously arrested but has had recurrent episodes of mental depression 
more so since the death of his wife. Says he felt “dopey.” Took some 
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codeine. Later he attempted to steal a $24.00 statue from Marshall 
Fields. Had very little use for it. Private psychiatric care was recom- 
mended. 


Case IV 


Acute IMPULSIVE INCIDENT 


Male, 18 years old, single, normal intellect. Still attending school. 
No evident psychiatric factors. While walking through a department 
store picked up a jacket, which he neither needed or wanted. Said, “an 
innocent impulse came over me.” 


Case V 
Get Even Morive 


White female, age 35, housewife. Arrested for stealing two night- 
gowns. Reason given by her husband was that he was stopped from 
being a godfather at a christening because the priest claimed he and pa- 
tient were not married according to the church. Therefore, she was 
trying to get even with God. 


Case VI 


IMMATURE DELINQUENT 


White female, age 19, normal intellect. Had one previous arrest. 
Told bizarre tales about parents being killed. Said she shoplifted be- 
cause she got homesick and didn’t have any Xmas presents. Actually 
left home because of quarrels with her more popular sister and then 
started shoplifting. 


Case VII 
CoMPULSIVE NEvuROoTIC 


White female, age 18, married, housewife. Arrested once before 
for same offense. Patient admitted taking things since she was four years 
old, about the time she came from Germany. She had been reared there 
by foster parents who were most indulgent. When she came to this 
country she was under rigid discipline and was treated harshly and de- 
prived of many pleasures. 


Case VIII 
Epiteptic Psycuic EQuiIvALENT 


White female, 48 year old housewife. No previous difficulties. 
Had complete hysterectomy, six years previously. Was arrested in a 
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department store for shoplifting. She remembers leaving the house and 
then finding herself in a department store with a shopping bag full. No 
previous epileptic incidents could be elicited. At the time of examina- 
tion presented the beginning of acute anxiety state with possible mental 
depression. 


Case IX 
CoMPULSIVE EPpIsopEs WITH PossIBLE 
OrcANIc Brain DISEASE 


White female, housewife, with many previous arrests and many 
commitments to Elgin State Hospital. Although the last arrest was for 
stealing $40.00 worth of merchandise, she had $160.00 in cash in her 
purse, at the time. The diagnoses vary from compulsion kleptomania 
to schizophrenia and organic brain disease. 


Case X 


RECURRENT ParRANoID Psycuosis 


White female, age 50, single, who had not been gainfully employed 
for 10 or 12 years because of a small independent income. She had a 
history of many arrests in many different states. She had been commit- 
ted two times to a mental institution. She had many delusions of gran- 
deur, that she had a great deal of money and that she had extraordinary 
literary ability. 


Case XI 


EMOTIONALLY IMMATURE 


White female, age 23, recently divorced. Earned up to $120.00 
per week as a singer. Arrested for stealing $21.00 worth of junk jewel- 
ry. She “felt bitter toward the world because of her recent divorce and 
wanted to get even with Marshall Field’s.” 


CoNncLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


I. Between 25 and 30% of arrested shoplifters are referred for 
psychiatric examination by the Courts. Arrested shoplifters are about 
° 


5% of all apprehended shoplifters. Hence we study annually approx- 
imately 1.8% of all apprehended shoplifters. 
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II. The value of the articles taken by this group is usually small, 
averaging $20 in cost, and being of little value to the patient. 


III. There is more shoplifting in spring and just before Christmas. 
IV. The majority of patients are women; 313 of 338 analyzed. 


V. The year 1942 showed the greatest ratio of total case load, 
while in the last three years of the war the percentage dropped appre- 
ciably. 


VI. The ages most involved are the early immature and the middle 
age. The latter in many women is the menopausal period. 


VII. Of 338 patients, 77% had some definite mental or emotional 
disorder. The diagnosis for a large percentage of patients was acute 
anxiety state with mental depression. 


VIII. Marital discord was not a factor. 
IX. Low economic level was not a factor. 
X. Low intellectual level was not a factor. 


XI. Even the war’s continuance did not increase the incidence of 


shoplifting. 


XII. The majority had no previous arrests. Of 42 with previous 
arrests, of 100 sample cases 24% had had arrests for the same offense. 


XIII. Forty-nine of the patients were disposed of by court super- 
vision, 36 by psychiatric supervision, 5 by correctional care, and 12 by 
commitment. 


XIV. The incidence of shoplifting throughout the city bore no 
relation to the delinquency areas mapped out by Shaw; on the contrary 
shoplifters were distributed over the entire city area indiscriminately, 
and with no emphasis in any area. 
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MEDICAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF ALCOHOLISM 


Rosert V. Sexicer, M. D. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Because alcoholism is symptomatic of so many varied personality 
and behavior disorders, psychiatrists are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in this serious problem. 

The medical definition of an alcoholic — as distinguished from the 
social drinker — is one whose drinking harmfully and definitely inter- 
feres with one or more of his important life activities. He may lose time 
from work due to drinking, or the quality of his work may suffer, or his 
home-life harmony may be disrupted, or he may so speak and generally 
conduct himself that his reputation and relationships with others suffer. 
In spite of evidence, clear to other people, that he is having difficulty 
with alcohol, he himself usually does not recognize the seriousness of the 
situation, partly because of the prevailing social attitude that having a 
drink or two is a usual pleasant custom, an attitude that he has absorbed 
and that constitutes a form of “social pressure” until he can reach the 
place — if his brain is intact and his thinking straight — of admitting that 
just as the diabetic cannot handle sugar, so he cannot handle alcohol 
without adverse results. 

Now, there are many types of alcoholics, and the need for careful 
discrimination is important both for actual treatment and placement and 
for a scientific application of the medical statement that alcoholics are 
sick people. In previous times, those with an alcohol addiction were 
usually considered as a group to be “hopeless drunks and bums.” This at- 
titude still exists in many sections and circles. However, we know it is 
not accurate, that not all with an alcohol problem are “hopeless” and 
that many persons with this problem have high intelligence, fine, deli- 
cate make-ups and are among our community and social leaders. In the 
same way, in stating that “alcoholics are sick people” we must break 
down the generalization. To be of aid to the individual and family, one 
must first understand that alcoholism is symptomatic of psychopath- 
ology — disorder or illness in the personality functioning, that the path- 


This paper appears in a somewhat different form in “An Introduction to Psycho- 
biology and Psychiatry,” (2nd edition) by Esther L. Richards, M. D., C. V. Mosby Co., 


1946. 
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ology may be primary, or secondary, that physical complications may 
be in the picture (organic brain damage or deterioration, etc.), and that 
in order to attempt to treat the patient we must know about his person- 
ality make-up, presence of any major psychiatric illness, of any minor 
psychiatric illness, and about his actual life-setting and circumstances. 

Before discussing this in more detail, it may be helpful to present 
a few facts about alcohol itself, and about types of alcohol reaction pic- 
tures. 

Chemical and physical effects of alcohol: Pharmacologically, alco- 
hol acts first as an irritant or excitant but is primarily a narcotic and de- 
pressant. It depresses the “higher” brain center, impairing or removing 
temporarily the brake-power of judgment, discretion, and control; and 
thus primitive impulses and emotions are set free. Actually, alcohol does 
not make one “tight,” it makes one “loose.” 

There are individual differences in so-called “tolerance” — ability 
to drink without subjective or objective behavior, motor, or other 
changes; differences also for the same individual, depending on the 
amount of food in the stomach, emotional situations, fatigue elements, 
sugar metabolism, and so on; and there are different individual reactions 
to various alcoholic beverages. 

In general, however, when alcohol is ingested it is quickly and 
equally absorbed through the stomach into the body tissue. Some al- 
cohol is stored in the liver. (When damage or scarring occurs, and un- 
usual amount of alcohol reaches the brain so that a very small quantity 
of liquor results in drunkenness, abnormal, or dangerous behavior, and 
often leads to chronic alcoholism with alcoholic gastritis, atrophic cirrho- 
sis of the liver, and circulatory derangement.) Alcohol is also oxidized 
through the lungs and excreted through the kidneys. Finally, after these 
steps in the process have taken place, alcohol enters the spinal fluid. 
There, coming in contact with the cells of the central nervous system, 
it produces the following physiological changes in functioning: 


Poorer coordination of thought and body action 

diminished acuteness of sensory perception; delayed or 
weaker motor performance; more frequent errors in precision 
work; diminished physical efficiency. 


PATHOLOGY OF ALCOHOLISM 


Formerly, alcohol was thought to cause definite heart trouble, kid- 
ney damage, and various other organ pathology, but there has been little 
scientific evidence to substantiate these views. In addition ro the symp- 
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toms resulting from an acute drinking bout, such as a thick-coated 
tongue, bloodshot eyes, and a gastritis of varying degrees (all of which 
are temporary), most of the pathology, as such, is found in disorders in 
the neuropsychiatric field. This includes encephalopathies of various 
types, neuropathies, and behavior disturbances (psychopathology), evi- 
denced by personality, emotional, or mental deviations from the indi- 
vidual’s usual behavior or that commonly accepted as usual by society. 


PsyYCHOPATHOLOGY 


The following are types of reactions in which alcohol plays a very 
important part in producing the clinical picture. (In most cases these 
are associated with vitamin deficiencies because of inadequate food in- 
take while drinking.) With changes in the cell-tissue and a lowered re- 
sistance to alcohol, drinking habits plus time plus strains of life produce 
the following behavior picture of chronic alcoholism that are most com- 


monly seen: 


(1) Acute intoxication with excitement; 
(2) Acute intoxication with stupor; 
(3) Acute intoxication with convulsions; 
(4) Delirium tremens; 
(5) Acute and chonic hallucinosis; 
(6) Mental deterioration and dilapidation; 
(7) Korsakow’s psychosis; 
(8) Personality and ethical deteriorations; 
(9) Chronic depressive reactions; 

‘10) Paranoid developments. 


PsyCHODYNAMICS 


Since alcoholism is a symptom of a personality illness, an emotional 
illness, or a more serious psychiatric illness or disorder, one attempts 
through careful examination to uncover the causes and/or psycho- 
dynamics producing this symptom, which may be evidence of primary 
psychopathology or of secondary psychopathology, or of chronic alco- 
holism as above described. For purposes of convenience, we can sum- 
marize these as follows: 


(1) As an escape from painful life-situations; 


(2) As an attempt to escape from oneself-evidence of maladjust- 
ted personalities; 
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(3) As acombination of (1) and (2) 

(4) Evidence of neurosis; 

(5) Evidence of psychosis; 

(6) Evidence of feeblemindedness; 

(7) Evidence of psychopathic personalities; 
(8) Evidence of some epileptic conditions; 


(9) Asa result of heavy social drinking, habit, time, body 
changes and strains of life; 


(10) Asan escape from incurable physical illness. 


The individual “psychodynamics” of why people drink is a ques- 
tion now productive of so many answers that the whole issue of treat- 
ment including prevention has become rather obscured. Individual mo- 
tivations for excessive drinking may be summarized as follows: 


(1) A self-pampering tendency, which reveals itself in a refusal 
to tolerate, even briefly, any unpleasant state of mind — boredom, sor- 
row, anger, disappointment, worry, depression, dissatisfaction, and feel- 
ings of inferiority and inadequacy. A childish demand for “I want what 
| want when I want it because I want it,” perhaps expresses the attitude 
of many alcoholics towards life. 


(2) An instinctive urge for self-expression without the determi- 
nation or staying powers to organize this urge into creative productive 
action. 


(3) A more than usual craving for emotional experiences which 
call for the removal of intellectual restraint. 


(4) Powerful hidden ambitions without the necessary resolve to 
take practical steps to attain them, with resultant discontent, irritability, 
depression, disgruntledness, and general restlessness. 


(5) A tendency to flinch from the worries and responsibilities of 
life and to seek escape from reality by the easiest available means. 


(6) Anunreasoning demand for constant happiness or excitement. 


Alcoholism is also felt to be evidence of an escape from reality, or 
of a maladjusted personality, or latent or overt homosexuality, or of 
self-destructive tendencies. One feels that any of these interpretive con- 
clusions verifies the presence of anxiety, hostility and/or tension; and 
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psychiatric probing by various methods may bring out as contributing 
cause: 


(1) Some early traumatic event. 


(2) Disturbing experiences at certain periods of life which the in- 
dividual’s personality was unable properly or satisfactorily to assimilate. 


(3) Identification and imitation factors, rather than an inherited 
disposition towards alcoholism. 


(4) Conflicts causing “pent-up” charges which require narcotiz- 
ing either the anxiety itself or the anxiety-controls. 


EXAMINATION 


Obviously each individual presents an individual problem and must 
be treated on this basis. However, in general, treatment (including 
placement) methods can be described as follows: 

First of all, one wishes to determine what type of psychiatric prob- 
lem one has to deal with; how much deterioration is present; how seri- 
ous is the extent of the drinking; whether the individual really wants 
help. Remembering that a man or woman with an alcohol problem may 
come or be brought in any stage from that of acute D. T.’s to that of the 
remorseful hangover period, and that the sources of referral may range 
from the jail to the president of the company( or the president’s wife), 
the first step is to deal practically with the problem at the time. The 
method of selection follows the general lines enumerated below: 


(1) The individual who desires to abstain but who is unable to do 
so by himself. This patient has good intelligence, some maturity in his 
make-up, and his life habits and contacts indicate stability. This type is 
to be handled by extra-mural or office therapy of regular, frequent vis- 
its which are the patient’s responsibility to keep, and sedation as indicat- 
ed. 


(2) The individual who desires to abstain but who is unable to do 
so by himself. This patient has good intelligence, some maturity in his 
make-up, but his life habits and contacts are poor. He should therefore 
be placed in a non-institutionalized farm arrangement, where psycho- 
therapy, including help and guidance away from his contacts, is started. 


(3) The individual with good intelligence and rather immature 
make-up who should abstain but does not desire to do so. Most in this 
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group have poor habits and contacts, although some do not. This type 
should be placed on an alcohol farm, sanitarium, or hospital under the 
Inebriate Act, for a definite period of time. 


(4) Korsakow’s psychosis and alcoholic deteriorated patients 
should be treated in mental hospitals permanently. 


(5) Individuals with delirium tremens and acute _hallucinosis 
should be placed in acute psychopathic hospitals and then studied in the 
way described for future handling. 


(6) Feeble-minded individuals with a history of repeated arrests, 
commitment to the workhouse or house of correction should, after care- 
ful examination, be handled by the penal system. 


(7) Chronic alcoholics should not, of course, be treated in gen- 
eral hospitals, which are unequipped to handle this problem, where treat- 
ment is usually mere desaturation and discharge at a time when the in- 
dividual is psychologically demobilized and ready for another bout. 
This pattern of acute intoxication, brief desaturation period and resump- 
tion of drinking, is easily established and leads with more or less rapidity 
to involvement of the central nervous system. It is felt that this type of 
superficial therapy has contributed to a great deal of the fatalistic atti- 
tude of some lay and medical groups about treatment of alcoholics in 
general, and to the feeling that “all drunks are hopeless.” 


This method of selection is based on data obtained from the patient 
and/or members of his family, social service or other agencies. As in 
any psychiatric examination, one needs to know all the important life 
details and facts. With the non-intoxicated, non-deteriorated patient, 
who may be interviewed in the office, or at the hospital after he has 
cleared up from the effects of drinking, a complete history is taken from 
birth to the present. This should include the patient’s place in the fam- 
ily group; developmental data; the presence or absence of disturbing be- 
havior or situations in childhood, adjustment in school, vocational re- 
cord, marital status, sexual activities and attitudes, religious habits and 
feelings, financial status, family situations, general health throughout 
life (including details of major illnesses or operations or accidents), and 
a close survey of the present life situations and persons involved. A psy- 
chiatric examination also includes formal mental status studies of gen- 
eral behavior and habits, activities, mood, special preoccupations, sen- 
sorium and intellectual resources, and insight. To determine the pres- 
ence of any organic pathology, a physical and especially a neurological 
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examination should be made, with specific laboratory tests as indicated. 
A member of the family or close friend, should be interviewed in order 
to obtain objective data about the drinking problem, drinking behavior, 
and general personality of the individual, with emphasis on his assets and 
good qualities as much as on the difficulties his drinking has caused. (The 
examination may also include personality depth-studies through use of 
the Rorschach analysis or the Murray Thematic Apperception Test. 
The sensorium and intellectual resources are further tested by the Kohs 
Blocks test, the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale, and so on.) 

Based on all these findings, one should prepare a more or less de- 
tailed summary of the patient’s assets and liabilities to aid in understand- 
ing and medically treating him as an individual. A similar examination- 
interview with the mate is extremely important to help find out how 
great a part, if any, the friction of personalities has played in contribut- 
ing to the production of strains or out-and-out irritants that the individ- 
ual sought escape from via drinking. 


TREATMENT 


No one who has had an alcohol problem can ever again drink “so- 
cially.” Science does not yet know exactly why this is so — what change 
has taken place in cell tissue or spinal fluid resistance to the toxin — but 
pragmatic experience has proved beyond doubt that once a person's 
drinking has crossed the line into pathological drinking, he can never 
“handle alcohol” again. He can reintegrate his personality and often 
achieve more than even in the early, “social drinking” days; but he must 
be a total permanent, forever-after abstainer. 

These facts must be bluntly stated at the outset, and accepted by 
the patient if desired results are to be expected. Frequently it is possible 
to modify poor vocational adjustment, or irritating marital situations in- 
volving sexual incompatibilities, parental conflict over the management 
of children, etc. The patient himself may not be conscious of the strains 
of all these things upon him. When it is not possible to modify the sit- 
uation, it is often possible to change the patient’s attitude toward the 
difficulties he has to meet. Many a person becomes morbidly self-ac- 
cusatory and fatalistic because of what he considers his failure to modify 
the unmodifiable. Such an individual may be greatly helped by mutual 
discussions, constructive criticism and wise guidance. 

The goal of treatment therefore is to teach the individual who can 
be helped, to learn how to live without ever again using alcohol in any 


form. 
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This involves usually a rather lengthy rehabilitation period of hab- 
it- training, re-directions in life, and helping the patient to learn intellec- 
tual control over mood (emotional) domination. Individual therapeutic 
interviews utilizing the principles of ventilation and desensitization on 
a distributive analytic basis help give the individual a chance to let off 
steam and react less strenuously to previous upsetting situations or con- 
flicts, and also give him insight into some of his modifiable drives and at- 
titudes that caused him difficulty. He is indirectly taught to accept tol- 
erantly and maturely other people’s personalities without feeling un- 
necessarily “blocked” or frustrated, and a careful appraisal of his per- 
sonality liabilities and assets help him to reorganize his views and values 
and goals and capacities along more constructive, satisfying productive 
lines. 

We must always remember that while many individuals drink to 
relieve various feelings of discomfort or psychic pain, others drink as 
part of a more serious psychiatric picture involving mood-swings or 
schizophrenic features, etc. The need of thorough examination, and un- 
derstanding of the underlying personality illness or disorder cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

For all these reasons, interviews with the husband or wife or fami- 
ly members assume major therapeutic importance. Many a poor result 
of treatment is attributable to lack of any insight whatever on the part 
of those closest to the patient; they too must learn to accept unmodifi- 
able facts of life and to utilize principles of emotional hygiene in their 
interpersonal relationships. 


Success IN TREATMENT 


Experience with alcoholic patients indicates that successful results 
are accomplished by the following factors: 

(1) Careful selection of patients: that is, those who desire to learn 
how to stop drinking, who have average or better intelligence, some lev- 
el of emotional maturity, undamaged brains, with place of treatment de- 
pending on their business, home, social contacts, etc. 


(2) Personality of the psychiatrist, who should be plastic, sym- 
pathetic, tolerant, but firm. (Ideally it is important for the psychiatrist 
and staff-members to be total abstainers. ) 


(3) Distributive analysis and psychotherapy. 


(4) Interpersonal relationship of patient and therapist. 
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(5) Suggestive influences, including community and civic activi- 


5 


ties. 
(6) Continuous follow-up for life. 
(7) Full cooperation of the patient and his associates. 


(8) Interviews with the mate or family members. 


PREVENTION 


On a broader basis, alcoholism now constitutes a major national 
health problem, all workers in public health and welfare agreeing that 
all too frequently alcoholism is one of the outstanding factors in the pro- 
duction of serious difficulties for individuals and the community. As 
one example, many a juvenile delinquent comes from a home broken up 
by the effects of alcoholism. 

The need for preventive education and understanding is great. Re- 
cently much more attention has been focussed on the problem of the al- 
coholic individual in many states and cities, committees have formed to 
handle or attempt to handle this problem. In our country we have more 
than a half-million known alcoholics, with an estimated 2 to 3 millions 
whose intemperance causes them and their families to suffer. Because 
the serious implications of alcoholism lie in the field of behavior, medical 
psychiatric supervision is needed to properly guide individuals and 
groups desirious of “doing something about” alcoholism. 

It is important to keep away as much as possible from emotional, 
political, or other attitudes that might obscure the clear facts that treat- 
ment of the alcoholic himself is primarily a medical rather than a moral 
problem; that wise preventive education should consist of recognizing 
that, in general, execessive dependent drinking is a frequent result of 
poor unsatisfactory emotional and other life-habits that appear to be as- 
sociated with some of the contemporary social pressures of speed, noise, 
change and general insecurity in nearly all spheres of life; that the use 
of alcoholic beverages is traditional in most parts of the world and pre- 
vious attempts at prohibitionary regulation have failed to get at the root 
of the problem because it is inherent with the individual himself, his per- 
sonality, and the specific life-setting with all its frustrations, frictions, 
etc. in which he finds himself. 

We feel, therefore, that information centers where problems of al- 
coholism could be referred, associated with treatment facilities to handle 
acute problems (a psychiatric hospital or unit) and adequately staffed 
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with trained personnal (psychologists, nurses, social service workers) 
under the supervision of a psychiatrist offer the most practical working 
program for the community and the individual. Affiliated services would 
include farms where selected patients could receive psychotherapy and 
commonsense reeducation in life; and protective institutional arrange- 
ments for the more seriously psychiatric types, including the feeble- 
minded and psychopaths — the latter constituting, of course, the most 
difficult rehabilitation problem. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, alcoholism medically is shown by the fact that the 
individual’s drinking hurts himself or his family and that he cannot stop 
drinking. Alcoholism may be part of any clinical reaction type, or pro- 
duced by any clinical reaction type. Not all alcoholics can be helped; 
neither are all alcoholics hopeless. Careful examination and screening 
allows one to roughly decide which group the alcoholic belongs to, what 
type of treatment, including placement, offers the best chance at recov- 
ery. Individual therapy may uncover definite disturbing situations or 
frustrations in the personality which contribute to the drinking and 
which may be modified in fact or by a change in attitude. Full co-op- 
eration from the family is essential and the patient must want help — or 
be guided to want help — with all his heart. 

No one whose psychobiological reaction to alcohol has been of a 
pathological nature can ever drink again without getting into as serious 
or more serious difficulties with permanent brain damage as the final re- 
sult. 

The whole problem of alcoholism constitutes a serious involvement 
of the individual and society; and society must itself now assume re- 
sponsible action, in curative facilities and in preventive educational 


measures. 








Announrement 


A new quarterly journal, Human Relations, has been organized to 
serve as a channel in which work in the various social sciences may con- 
verge for comparative study at an international level. It is announced 
jointly by the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, London Eng- 
land, and the Research Center for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. It will be edited by two committees drawn from 
the staffs of those organizations. The first issue will appear shortly. 


Human Relations is planned to supplement more specialized jour- 
nals by providing side by side comparison of related work in sociology, 
psychology, economics, anthropology, psychiatry and other disciplines. 
Need for this journal arises from a growing necessity to integrate the 
social sciences. 


The new journal will try to relate the various disciplines function- 
ally to human affairs. It will publish original reports of laboratory and 
field research which has been designed to clarify practical problems. 
These reports will be complemented by theoretical contributions which 
light the way to future research and action. 


Human Relations will deal with work done in any country. The 
variety of human problems today has led to an almost simultaneous de- 
velopment in different countries of social research units and institutions. 
Their staffs all share a common concern for the problems of their com- 
munity or culture. The jornal is a natural outgrowth of this broad trend 
of science. In addition to its two editorial committees it has functional 
advisory editorial boards in Great Britain and North America, whose 
members represent many different social science disciplines. This at- 
tempt at cooperative editing on both sides of the Atlantic should ulti- 
mately yield methods of scientific coordination among nations. 


The Tavistock Institute of Human Relations is a newly organized 
research and action staff of British psychiatrists and other social scien- 
tists. They are engaged in a broad program of projects including group 
therapy, community organization, industrial relations, mass education 
and administrative management. The Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics is designed to train research workers in theoretical and applied 
fields of group life and to assist in training practitioners. In research, its 
main task is the development of scientific methods of studying and 
changing group life and the development of concepts and _ theories of 
group dynamics. The Institute and the Center, with mutual fields of 
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investigation and mutual attitudes toward the future of social science, 
are collaborating to produce a journal which extends their shared point 
of view. They hope that the reader of Human Relatins will be helped 
in discovering useful relations between his own work and work done in 
other fields, in other countries and at other levels of conceptual and 
practical achievement. 

Correspondence about its policy, contributions and subscriptions 
should be addressed to Human Relations, Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mas- 
sachusetts. A year’s subscription is $7.00. 








Abstracts from Current Literature 


A--Psychoanalysis 


IDENTIFICATION WITH THE ENEMY: A CasE 
or AN AMERICAN QuisLinc. R. Nevitt 
Sanrorp. Journal of Personality. 15:53- 
58 No. 1, September 1946. 

The theme presented is that patho- 
logical components may be the crucial 
determinants of abnormal social attitudes; 
that these factors are widespread through- 
out the community and are deserving of 
careful consideration for their dramatic 
effects upon the social structure of the 
community; that they may be the basis 
of profound political disturbance. 

A case is cited in point. A young man 
who was openly indifferent about his 
wife’s knowledge of his repeated infideli- 
ties, became profoundly shocked when he 
observed her in the act of intercourse with 
another man. Psychoanalysis revealed that 
he had unconsciously identified himself 
with the woman’s role in the act he had 
witnessed. His chief concern was not that 
he had lost a trusted love-object for she 
had never been truly that, but that he was 
precipitated into a near homosexual panic 
through the wishes thus aroused. There- 
after his wife became the subject of his 
uncontrollable suspicion and __ jealousy. 
With deep understanding of his latent 
homosexual desires he avoided all contact 
with men. Such satisfaction was obtained 
unconsciously through adopting a passive 
attitude toward his wife and endowing 
her with masculine qualities. 

An inquiry into the early family life 
revealed that the patient viewed his moth- 
er as always being oppressed by a stern 
and unrelenting father. Utter submission 
was to him the only solution to the sit- 
uatien, but in this submission he was craft- 
ily laying plans for revenge. Although 
aggression against the father never as- 
sumed the state of violence, he was in 
fear of castration and doubtful that sub- 
mission might not eventually save him 
from that fate. Thus identification with 
the mother was complete. He endowed 
her with masculine attributes and fre- 


quently fanatsied her as being an oppres- 
sor, appearing in his dreams with mas- 
culine form and a penis. To oppose his 
father meant annihilation. At a deeper 
level his mother was identified as Amer- 
ica and the threatening enemy was about 
to annihilate her. The passive resistance 
of the weak (identification with the op- 
pression of the Jews, at this level), mere- 
ly infuriates the enemy. The underdog 
thus became idealized in the _patient’s 
philosophy and Anti-semitism and extra- 
vagant idealism occurred at the verbal 
level. Anti-Semitism had the same sources 
and served the same _ functions’ within 
the personality as the Quislingnism itself, 
i. e., hostility against a chosen and bitter- 
ly opposed enemy appoaches the point of 
desperation. To such an attitude of mind 
the pogrom may easily become the only 
solution to a desperate strait. Meanwhile 
submission becomes not only a means for 
the avoidance of destruction but also the 
means for eventually attaining mastery. 





DisGNostING PERSONALITY BY THE ANALYSIS 
or Dreams. Carvin S. Hatt. The 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 42:68-79, No. 1, January, 1947. 

Hitherto, the dream has largely been 
the province of the psychoanalyst. The 
psychologist has been so absorbed in his 
pursuit of perception, learning, memory 
and thought, that he has neglected the 


most promising field of inquiry into 
dream material. Such revelations of the 
Unconscious are more intimate and 


searchable than the findings obtained by 
the routine projection tests employed by 
the psychologist. Aside from the fact 
that dream material is so personal it is 
essentially projective and therefore be- 
comes highly eligible for investigation. 
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The psychoanalysts have not made the 
most of their opportunity. While it is true 
that they have made brilliant and often 
therapeutically adequate contributions, 
their approach is empirical and unscientif- 
ic. They fail, for example, to set up con- 
trols, to subject their material to statistical 
analysis, and they do not validate their re- 
sults. The psychologist proposes to do 
just that and offers a method in the pres- 
ent discussion. 

The reviewer of this article is con- 
strained to point out that the comparative 
approach of the psychologist and the psy- 
choanalyst to the study of the dream is 
esesntially the difference between inter- 
pretative art and formalized dogma.The 
age-old attempt of Man to pigeon-hole 
neatly the facts of life is an ever-beckon- 
ing will-o-the-wisp. He must have fre- 
quent recourse to the embellishment of his 
data with interpretative material. The 
author in the presentation of a method of 
approach is confronted with this very di- 
lemma. 


The first stage involves the collection 
of an entire series of dreams. A standard- 
ized form for recording has been devised 
and printed. The second step is the cod- 
ing of the material. This procedure pro- 
tects the patient and encourages him in 
the revelation of a confidential data. The 
validity of dreams series per se is a prin- 
cipal objective in such study. Studies of 
personality are prone to perpetuate a fal- 
lacy based on the introduction of extra- 
neous material by conflicts of which the 
patient himself is well aware. In other 
words the material is not wholly uncon- 
scious revelation. Psychoanalysts tend to 
fall into this error of pseudo-validity. The 
obvious check is that imposed by the an- 
alysis of anonymous subjects, which the 
psychoanalyst, of course, fails to do. Cod- 
ing, therefore, become a necessary phase 
in the scientific method. The third step 
includes the interpretation of the material 
and consequently at this point in the pro- 
cedure the author finds himself involved 
in Freudian concepts and methods. The 
task is made doubly difficult because the 
dream is primarily a distortion process 
and through the mechanisms of displace- 
ment, condensation, symbolism and _ sec- 


ondary elaboration the material assumes 
bizarre aspects, which resist formalized 
classification. Despite this, the author con- 
tends that large-scaled studies of person- 
ality offer a method of appraisal not pos- 
sible by the  clinician’s individual ap- 
proach. Substitution of the analysis of a 
dream cycle for that of the single dream 
is proposed. By this procedure the whole 
atmosphere of the dream material be- 
comes apparent and the inner content is 
revealed to a greater extent than is pos- 
sible by fragmentary study of portions of 
the material. One dream is considered in 
relation to its predecessors and thus a 
framework is built up for the entire cy- 
cle. An interlocking, coherent, meaning- 
ful appraisal is obtained. Parenthetically, 
it may be remarked that the analyst fol- 
lows precisely the same procedure. Cer- 
tainly, he would not be guilty of basing 
his case on the analysis of a single dream! 
Furthermore, his series includes analysis 
of dreams at the various levels at which 
they emerge, — an evaluation for which 
the author’s method has no provision. The 
author cites twelve dreams briefly from 
the same subject thereby establishing his 
contention that a basic pattern tends to 
run throughout a dream cycle. 

The need for validation of dream 
material becomes quite evident in view 
of the elaborated and over-contrived in- 
terpretations offered by the psychoan- 
alysts. Five methods are in general use 
for the validation of personal documents, 
and these can become the basis of pro- 
cedure in the method offered by the au- 
thor. , 


(1) Agreemnt individuals 
which constitutes a presumption of valid- 
ity. This procedure may be in the form 
of separately prepared statements with 
later comparison and mutual acceptance; 
two individuals talk over matters 
and come to an agreement; or a formula- 
tion may be made for acceptance or re- 
jection by an authorative judging agency. 

(2) Internal consistency. “The ex- 
tent to which a series of observations can 
be made congruent by the application of 
a single hypothesis testifies to the validity 
of the hypothesis.” (The very attempt to 
bring this about, namely to force given 


between 


may 
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data into an acceptable mold, is perhaps 
the greatest fallacy to which the psycho- 
logical process is subjected.) The eval- 
uation of personality inventories offers, 
in the author’s opinion, the most fertile 
field for the application of this principle. 

(3) External consistency which in- 
volves the checking of findings against 
known facts and tested observances in a 
similar field, constitutes the best known 
and accepted standard of validity. 

(4) Prediction is the principle cri- 
terion used for the determination of the 
validity of aptitudes, intelligence and in- 
terest. The estimation of the course which 
developing personality will take is a much 
niore difficult matter. 

(5) Postdiction (a term devised by 
G. W. Allport), is the method of deduc- 
tion; the building up of a story by re- 
construction of the past. Its application 
is limited but effective when applicable. 

A second series of dreams is present- 
ed by the author to illustrate the coher- 
ence to be found in a cycle. Admittedly 
personality appraisals based upon dream 
series for validation have not passed be- 
yond the initial stages but the method 
offers a new approach and should be test- 
ed by trial and error until more conclus- 
ive evidence can be shown. 


Sreciric Types oF RESISTANCE IN ORALLY 
Recressep Nevurotics. EpMuND BERGLER, 
Psychoanalyic Review. 34:58-75, No. 1, 
January 1947. 

The “triad of the mechanism of oral- 
ity” concerning which the author has 
written extensively and brilliantly during 
the past 15 years, is related in the present 
discussion to the various dodges to which 
patients resort in order to slow or block 
completely the progress of the analysis. 
The triad of orality is so clearly defined 
by the author that quotation in full is ad- 
vantageous: 

1. “ ‘IL shall repeat the masochistic 
wish of being deprived by my mother, by 
creating situations in which some substi- 





tutive of my mother-image shall refuse 
my wishes.’ ” 

2. “ I shall not be conscious of my 
wish to be refused and initial provocation 
of my refusal, and shall see only that IT 
am justified in righteous indignation and 
pseudo-aggression because of the refus- 
-—” 

3. “ ‘Afterwards I shall pity myself 
because such an injustice can happen only 
to me, and enjoy once more psychic ma- 
sochistic pleasure.’ ” 


The sequence of behavior and wishful 
thinking which the oral neurotic under- 
goes is, “wish to get — refusal or fantasy 
of refusal — fury and hatred — motoric 
helplessness — external, later internal, in- 
hibition of aggression — turning of aggres- 
sion against the own person because of 
guilt — masochization of guilt.” 

Despite the clarity of the above de- 
lineation, (and it has been frequently re- 
iterated by the author), several fallacies 
have arisen in the literature. One of these 
is the misconception of the motivation of 
“to get.” The human desire “to get” 
exists from infancy. The elaboration of 
that desire in the adult neurotic is well- 
known but the significant feature is that 
the oral neurotic strives “to get” with the 
unconscious wish that he may be refused. 
This opens the door to him for pseudo- 
aggressive defense, so that he may play 
the part of the injured party and fall 
back upon self-pity. Many investigators 
seem to be reluctant to accept the con- 
cept that individuals exist whose main ob- 
jective is the wish to be refused, even 
though it may cause great suffering. Such 
individuals, of course, have long come to 
the conclusion that the masochistic pleas- 
ure they derive from the refusal and in- 
trojection of self-guilt far compensates 
them for the discomfort of the refusal. 

A prime essential in analysis is the 
subjection of dream material to the pro- 
cess of free association. The oral neur- 
otic patient resists because he aggressive- 
ly refuses “to give” in order that he may 
be refused. The analyst is confronted 
either with silence or fury; to the patient 
he is the “bad mother.” The only re- 
course seems to be constant and incessant 
giving of words on the part of the anaiy'st, 
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This equates as milk, love, attention and 
is much more effective than seems to be 
the case at the time, for the patient re- 
calls much of what has been said to him. 

In addition to the typical resistance 
embodied in the “bad mother” technique 
in which the analyst is blamed for all man- 
ner of alleged injustices, he frequently re- 
sorts to the “sucking oat” process in which 
he tries to wear down the analvst to the 
point that he is no longer an_ effective 
therapeutic agent. This procedure, of 
course, is merely a variant of ps2udc-ag- 
gression with the objective of obtaining a 
refusal. A thousand questions may be 
asked. The wary analyst will be hard put 
to it whether he attempts to answer or re- 
mains silent. In either case he will be de- 
liberately misinterpreted to the end of 
making him the refusing “bad mother.’ 

The oral neurotic is frequently wrong- 
ly diagnosed as a hysteric. The reason for 
the mistake lies in the acceptance of su- 
perficial phenomena which are mislead- 
ing. The patient on the surface seems 
to be fixated on the negative OEdipus. 
Failure of the analyst to recognize the mis- 
take at an early stage renders his thera- 
peutic efforts valueless in this type of case. 
The author suggests that orally regressed 
neurotics may be divided into three types, 
namely, the silent, the logorrhoeic and the 
“draining” type. These terms are self- 
explanatory as to the mode of defense 
mechanism used by the patient in resist- 
ing analysis. The silent and the garru- 
lous types ae not by any means complete 
opposites. In the former case the pseudo- 
aggression is obvious and unconcealed. On 
the other hand loquacity has in addition 
to aggressiveness, a superficial urge to 
communicate. Logorrhoea occupies a mid- 
position and acts under the disguise of 
giving but actually with concentrated ma- 
lice. The element of aggression in orally 
conditioned logorrhea is an important 
and ever present element which has the 
unconscious objective of revenge on the 
mother. “See what you made of me — a 
chatterbox.” 

v,-C...S. 


Freup aNd Spinoza, Watrer Bernarp. 
Psychiatry, 9:99-108, May, 1946. 

There are a number of points of con- 
tact between the basic view of Freud and 
that of the seventeenth century philos- 
opher, Spinoza. Rathbun states that “there 
is a closer alliance of Spinoza’s psychology 
with psychoanalysis than there is with any 
other modern school of psychology.” In 
the German literature Alexander and la- 
ter Bickel emphasized the point. The lat- 
ter “calls attention to the relationship and 
kinship of Freudian thought not merely 
to Spinoza but even more so to the svs- 
tem of psychology advanced by Brunner.” 

Yet, regardless of Freud’s acknowl- 
edged acquaintance with Spinoza there is 
no evidence of direct influence. Rather 
he arrived at his basic psychological views 
through empiricism via the study of med- 
icine and psychopathology. He develop- 
ed these views through to a system by 
the brilliance and genius of his own mind. 

The most striking point of agreement 
between the two is their common concep- 
tion of a thorough-going psychic deter- 
mination. Spinoza was the first modern 
thinker who used the principle as a frame 
of reference. And he applied it to all 
spheres of Thought: ethics, politics, re- 
ligion, science or psychology. In confor- 
mity with the spirit of modern science we 
took a deterministic mechanistic view not 
only of the physical but of the mental as 
well, in all its ramification and he directly 
speaks of the mind as being a “spiritual 
automaton.” Nothing happens in the mind 
which does not acknowledge a cause for 
its existence and there is nothing free, ar- 
bitrary, or accidental in its manifestations. 
Freud’s attitude is identical, i. e., “there is 
nothing arbitrary or undetermined in the 
psychic life.” 

In another area we find a common 
ideology — the biological approach to the 
study of man. Man as an organism must 
of necessity strive for self-preservation. 
What the law of inertia is in physics the 
law of self-preservation is in the organic 
world. Indeed it is the same law. Indeed 
even ethical, rational life itself, which by 
nature is social, is based upon self-preser- 
vation. In Freud’s studies of sadism and 
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masochism he was forced to go beyond 
self-preservation and assume the existence 
of a death instinct, or, of self destructive 
tendencies in many which and _ usually 
do turn outward in the form of aggres- 
sion. If the erotic component was disre- 
garded masochism proved the “existence 
of a tendency which has self-destruction 
as its aim.” Bernard feels that to posit 
a death instinct alongside a life instinct 
within the same personality is absurd and 
really contradictory for one might as well 
argue in physics that if any force has 
been turned in a new direction it will 
have a tendency to go back to the old. 
The later concept of the death instinct 
placed Freud in a position where he be- 
labored the point. Earlier he was on more 
solid ground with his egoistic instincts and 
his sexual instincts. The former being the 
self preservation of the individual and the 
latter the self preservation of the species. 
These forces may be in opposition at 
times and thus conflicts may arise but not 
necessarily so. Sadism and masochism 
could be more naturally fitted into and 
explained by this earlier dichotomy of the 
individual and the species and their fre- 
quently conflicting interests. 

Freud’s concept of the “libido” comes 
very close to Spinoza’s “desire.” Freud at 
first defined “libido” as the energy of sex- 
ual impulses. Spinoza’s “desire” to him 
meant the “very essence of man.” Later 
Freud’s thinking led him to conclude that 
“one can either drop the term libido alto- 
gether or use it as meaning the same as 
psychic energy in general.” Again when 
he brought ego instincts together in the 
one broad concept of Eros he appropri- 
ates Spinoza’s concept of “desire.” 

In the remainder of the article, the 
all-importance of the pleasure-pain prin- 
ciple as emphasized by both Freud and 
Spinoza is stressed as well as: mention of 
Spinoza’s anticipation of the concept of 
the unconscious, the contributions of both 
men in pointing out the existence of dark 
primitive libidinal forces in man, the or- 
igin and nature of asocial drives, and the 
light they have thrown upon the dynam- 
ics of human motivations, and _ finally, 
their agreement in the belief that con- 
scious knowledge of our drives and emo- 
tions and adaptation to reality are the pre- 





requisites to better adjustment and that 

reason can therefore be a powerful thera- 

peutic factor in controlling the passions. 
Chester D. Owens, 

Elmira Reformatory 


Group THERAPY FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 
THE PatieENT. BENJAMIN StMon, Lt. Cot. 
MC, Jutes D. Hortserc, 1st Lt., MAC, 
et al. The Journal of Nervous and Men- 
tal Disease. 105:156-170, No. 2, Febru- 
ary 1947. 

The work upon which this article has 
been based was carried on at Mason Gen- 
eral Hospital, thus the environment was 
a controlled one and average stay was of 
eight weeks per patient. Mention is made 
of the well-known fact that there will nev- 
er be enough psychiatric personnel avail- 
able to meet the demands and that Group 
Therapy gives some promise of relieving 
the backlog to an extent. Three levels of 
treatment were included in the program. 
The PSW level consisted of one hour per 
week on all wards except the disturbed 
ones, and attendance was compulsory. Dis- 
cussed at these sessions were such topics 
as “Understanding Your Illness,” “Why 
did you get Sick?” and other matters of a 
practical and realistic basis. At the WO 
(Ward Officer) level the group was seen 
once a week in the office on the ward. 
These sessions in contrast to the PSW ses- 
sions were aimed directly at the patient’s 
illness and served to ferret out emotional 
tensions. At the third or SP level smaller 
groups were seen on highly selected bas- 
is. A deeper analytical level was attained. 
Only the most skilled of the personnel 
were in charge of these groups. 

In the evaluation of the results of 
Group Therapy by the patients them- 
selves, the questionnaire method was em- 
ployed. The comments requested tapped 
general and specific reactions so that basic 
trends could be crystallized. The ques- 
tions deserve brief reference: 


Question 1. Patient was asked what, 
on the whole, was the value and charac- 
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ter of the treatment he had received in 
the hospital. Sixty percent thought it 
was fair only. The hospital was not re- 
jected, but many thought the regeme was 
halting and in spurts. Others felt a high- 
er efficiency could be attained. 


Question 2. What treatment did you 
find most valuable? Group Therapy was 
in the van with Physical Conditioning a 
close second. Some 25% failed to reply. 


Question 3. What treatment did you 
find least helpful? About 42% failed to 
answer. Thus the question remained in- 
decisive and was of no material aid to the 
analysis. 


Question 4. Have you been attend- 
ing the Group Therapy discussion?s A 
full 84% admitted they had. 


Question 5. Did you get any help 
from these discussions? Some 82% felt 
benefitted. The problems of one indi- 
vidual were very likely to be those of a 
few others in the group as well. 


Question 6. Did you understand 
what was being talked about? Two-thirds 
believed that they had a clear understand- 
ing while a fifth of the number were “at 
sea.” 


Question 7. What topics did you 
find of geatest value? Somewhat over a 
third were interested in “nervousness,” its 
avoidance and treatment. The remainder 
of the group clearly were not oriented 
nor did they have definite objectives. 


Question 8. What other topics should 
be discussed? Almost a fourth had con- 
structive suggestions but 64% were un- 
able to give an answer to the question. 


Question 9. Did anything help you 
to understand yourself a little better? 
Over half felt that it did. 14% obtained 
a “little” insight. Much of the validity 
of this study rests upon the congruence 
of the question with number 5. 


Question 10. Did the discussion help 
you to get along better with other peo- 
ple, family, friends, etc.? Thirty-five per- 
cent felt definitely that such benefit ac- 
crued; 15% felt a “little” benefit and the 


rest were negavistic. This is a partializa- 
tion of question 5. 


Question 11. After you have left the 
Army would you want to attend more 
group discussions of this kind? Only a 
fourth of the number were definitely in- 
terested. 


Question 12. Do you prefer to dis- 
cuss your problems individually rather 
than in a group? Here again a quarter of 
the group preferred the individual ap- 
proach; 11% were in favor of the group 
method. The remainder were uncon- 
cerned. A restatement of objectives of the 
study merits quotation; “the hope in set- 
ting up the group therapy program was 
not to substitute group therapy for in- 
dividual therapy, but to help the patient 
to become more ready to accept individ- 
ual therapy and also to hasten the emo- 
uonal growth process through group in- 
teraction.” 


Question 13. Do you feel you still 
need help in your personal problems? The 
authors cannot explain the response that 
only 17% answered this question in the 
affirmative; 65% felt they needed no more 
help. The figures are held to be falla- 
cious of the actual feelings of the group. 


Question 14. Were some of the 
things discussed too personal? Mere than 
half did not feel abashed by the discus- 
sions. Only 4% gave a positive reaction. 
This type of question calls for a definite 
degree of insight and perhaps is not valid 
in this setting. The social pattern is set 
against the emotional control of the indi- 
vidual or insight itself is somewhat lack- 
ing. 


Question 15. Did some of the things 
discussed upset you? The response was 
approximately in percentages as those 
given in the preceding question and, of 
course, bears a close relation to it. 

Question 16. Did you spend any 
time thinking about the discussions after 
they were over? About a quarter of the 
group were so affected. 


Question 17. Did the sessions stimu- 
late yuo to continue the discussion with 
the other men on your ward after the ses- 
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14% replied in the af- 
firmative. One of the most important as- 
pects of treatment is the “carry over” in- 
to the hours beyond the actual treatment 
process itself. The last two questions prob- 
ably do not give an accurate picture of 
what has occurred in this respect. The 
self-evaluation is difficult of attainment in 
a large proportion of men of this type. 

In summary, the authors feel the 
study indicated by a small margin that 
group therapy is the most valuable treat- 
ment adjunct available. While positive 


sions were over? 


responses to this questionnaire were small, 
the trend of thinking was decisively to- 
ward the group effort as opposed to the 
individual approach. Particularly gratify- 
ing was the emotional participation evi- 
denced by the group technique, for this 
is the key objective of all psychotherapy. 
Insight was sufficiently well-developed as 
to show the practicality of the method. 
Perhaps greater attainment can be secured 
through individual preparation of certain 
types of patients for group therapy. With 
other patients the reverse process is true. 





B--Neuropsychiatry 


A Yarpstick FoR Measurtnc PsyCHOPATHY 
Ben Karpman, M. D., Federal Proba- 
tion, 10:26-31, No. 4, October-Decem- 
ber, 1946. 

The approach to the study of psy- 
chopathy may be either static or dynamic. 
Those psychiatrists who lend themselves 
to the former become involved in the 
pure description of the phenomena they 
observe. That school of psychiatry which 
is interested in motivations, however, seeks 
to determine the reasons that make an ab- 
normal individual act the way he does; 
they are not interested in mere terminol- 
ogy. From the viewpoint of the latter 
group, the author delineates two types of 
psychopathology. The primary type seems 
to be deeply rooted in the essential con- 
stitutional makeup of the individual al- 
though Karpman still prefers to use the 
term “essential psychopathic.” In this type 
ot individual the deepest therapy fails to 
reveal clear cut motivations . The secon- 
dary group of psychopaths presents a 
clear-cut basic motivation for conduct 
which may be traced back to its origin 
through a proper psychotherapeutic ap- 
proach. There is an excellent chance to 
effect a cure in such a patient, Conse- 
quently the author suggests as a yardstick 
for measuring psychopathy, behavior vs. 
motivation. The classification into pri- 


mary and secondary types of psychopaths 
clarifies the whole subject immeasureably. 
If it is found that the motivation under- 
lying mental abnormality and conduct, is 
not basic nor clear-cut, it is fruitless to 
continue psychotherapy. On the other 
hand, if the motivation is definite and be- 
comes evident through investigation the 
case should be progressed to the utmost. 

Karpman outlines some cardinal traits 
of psychopaths but also points out a num- 
ber of fallacies about them that are com- 
monly accepted among psychiatrists. For 
example, it is well known that the psycho- 
path always believes himself to be right 
and everybody else wrong. The same is 
true in dementia precox, certain other psy- 
choses and psychoneuroses as well. Anti- 
social traits such as lying and irresponsi- 
bility are encountered in mental abnor- 
malities other than in psychopathy. One 
main contention that the author has made 
for a number of years is that it is improp- 
er to classify homosexuals and sex per- 
verts as psychopaths. Apparently this has 
been done routinely by psychiatrists be- 
cause of the anti-social element in all of 
them. This procedure begs the viewpoint 
of motivation. The author has stressed 
his belief that homosexuality and sexual 
perversions are basically neuroses and 
should be treated as such. He decries the 
social ostrocism brought against these in- 
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dividuals. While he admits the fact that 
psychopaths are frequently sexually per- 
verted, he insists that the basic mechanism 
back of these perversions is different from 
those of the homosexual and the true per- 
vert. Many of the perverted traits of psy- 
chopaths are constantly exhibited by in- 
dividuals who are otherwise classified as 
normal. As a matter of fact there is no 
single reaction to be encountered among 
psychopaths that is not manifested in some 
degree or other (usually sporadically) in 
normal people, and constantly in neurot- 
ics, psychotics and the  feeble-minded. 
Since these traits are presumably wide- 
spread the only way in which such symp- 
toms can be given specific meaning in a 
psychopathic individual is by specifically 
differentiating the reactions from those 
that closely resemble it. This must be 
done in definite terms of motivational be- 
havior. 


i one i 





Tue Psycnopatu: A ProsLeM For Society. 
Hervey Crecxtey, M. D., Federal 
Probation. 10:22-25. No. 4, October- 
December 1946. 

A remarkable characteristic encoun- 
tered in the personality make-up of the 
psychopath is his ability to ingratiate him- 
self into the good-will of other people. 
He is polite, affable, apparently quite con- 
siderate, frequently expressive and enter- 
A large percentage of such in- 
dividuals is recruited from talented and 
intelligent cultural levels. The psycho- 
path’s assertions of love for his family as 
well as loyalty to his country leave no 
room for doubt. The sincerity with which 
he makes his utterances are impressive and 
undoubtedly he believes for the moment 
in his assertions and has every intention 
of carrying them out. Accompanying this 
seemingly meritorious attitude, is a chain 
of events brought about by his impulsive 
and irresponsible conduct that utterly dis- 
proves his every contention. The author 
cites a case in which the boy’s father 


taining. 


bought him an expensive Buick in order 
to cure his son of the habit of stealing 
cars. The boy drove downtown proudly 
in his new machine, parked it, walked 
across the street and stole a Ford of an- 
cient vintage. The social position of the 
boy’s family was such as to protect him 
for a considerable period but his actions 
became finally so outrageous that the 
Federal authorities had to intervene. In 
such cases, then, punishment seems in- 
effectual and of course pleading and ar- 
gument are futile. The protection that so- 
ciety frequently gives the charming mis- 
creants is often at great cost and incon- 
venience to the community. 

Psychiatry in its attempt to enlighten 
Society encounters many sanctified and 
traditional superstitions which have been 
handed down from the Middle Ages. To 
some extent the psychiatrist himself has 
been at fault, for it is only comparative- 
ly recently that he had anything definite 
to offer therapeutically. His former role 
was that of custodian to the insane and 
his productive output was limited to clas- 
sical descriptions of symptoms which 
were often mere tautology. 

A greater insight into the mechanisms 
of mental abnormality has lead to more 
effective therapy and the discarding of 
traditional rules and classification — that 
governed psychiatry so largely in the past. 
Thus psychotic individuals when 
they are hallucinating and have well or- 
ganized delusions may achieve a certain 
competency in society that was thought 
impossible in former years. On the other 
hand the psychopath who was considered 
in the past to be merely a “queer” fel- 
low is now understood to be frequently 
a more serious offender against the com- 


even 


munity than some types of psychotics. He 
may be grossly incompetent in a_persist- 
ent manner which seem to be incorrect- 
ible and which causes the community great 
expense and much trouble. Such indi- 
viduals if committed to an institution will 
be promptly declared sane and competent 
and will be turned back in the communi- 
ty. The author calls attention to this 
state of affairs in which the individual is 
adjudged in terms of words rather than 
in terms of deeds. By such procedures 
psychiatry has evaded its practical respon- 
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sibilities. It is true that a large number 
of psychopaths do not reach the stage 
where they will commit murder, suicide 
or other major felonies. They may cost 
the community over a long range period 
much more than the serious offender. 
Much atrocious felony seems to have been 
committed impulsively and on the spur of 
the moment, but a careful study of the 
individual’s past history reveals that the 
tendency to serious crime has been pres- 
ent for many years. Nevertheless the fel- 
on will be capable of sympathy, gracious- 
ness and compassion. The psychopath, 
on the contrary, is utterly ruthless in his 
attitudes, completely selfish in his disre- 
gard of the interests of others and he will 
devote his entire life in getting as much 
as he can and in giving as little as possible 
in return. His life is a living lie, he be- 
haves outrageously and never loses an op- 
portunity for utilization of the good wiil 
of others towards an expiation of his own 
offenses. In such an individual there is a 
deep and serious personality disorder that 
prevents him from meeting and evaluat- 
ing the facts of life as a normal individuai 
would do. He seems to be devoted ex- 
clusively to a clever program of mimick- 
ing human life rather than participating 
in it. The cost to the community is great 
but the community does not deal effec- 
tively with these types and is prone to be 
“hoodwinked” by them. 
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Prognosis 1N AcuTE CoMBAT NEUROSES. 
JosepH W. Owen, M. D., Bulletin of 
the Menninger Clinic. 11:24-32, No. 1, 
January 1947. 

The studies made upon a_ selected 
series of 146 psychiatric casualties, includ- 
ed seasoned Marine from Saipan, Guam, 
and Peleliu respectively, and for the pur- 
pose of comparison the findings were tak- 
en in that order. Since little was known 
of methods of procedure beyond the rou- 
tine of sedation, rest and interview, some 
experimentation had to be attempted in 


order to establish effective therapeusis. 
Thus, in the first intensive methods em- 
ployed on the group from Saipan, the re- 
sults were not very encouraging. All of 
the well-recognized measures of narcosyn- 
thesis, hypnosis, sub-shock, insulin shock 
and group therapy were undertaken. The 
train of hypochondriacal complaints, head- 
aches, tremors, sleeplessness, tension and 
general dissatisfaction so familiar to those 
who worked with such groups continued 
unabated. There was a general feeling 
among the group that they had done their 
bit and they should now be sent home. A 
symptom of over-determination  well- 
known in these types of cases was repeat- 
edly expressed by the Saipan group; name- 
ly, that of having failed their comrades 
in their time of need. They felt that they 
were not worthy of being called “Ma- 
rines.” A strong desire for the return to 
earlier protective influences was universal- 
ly evinced. 

A different procedure was attempted 
on the Guam and Peleliu groups. The es- 
sential element was speed. An evaluation 
of the man was made even before they de- 
ployed from the trucks so that some esti- 
mate might be had of their respective re- 
coverability prospects. Fruit juices and 
Nembutal with immediate placement in 
bed, was followed up the next morning 
with a thorough and complete physical 
examination, the necessary laboratory pro- 
cedures and a_ psychiatric examination. 
Everything was brought up to date with- 
in a thirty-six hour period. Thus, the pa- 
ticnt was impressed with the promptness 
of his treatment, its efficiency and above 
all the interest of the hospital unit in him 
as an individual. He felt that something 
was being done for him and “real quick.” 
The primary objective of separating the 
acute recoverable combat neuroses from 
the chronic neuroses was thereby accomp- 
lished. 

The second phase of the rehabilita- 
tion was then undertaken and like its pre- 
decessor time was of the essence. The men 
were lured unobtrusively into games such 
as basket-ball, base-ball, and swimming. 
All sorts of vocational as well as avoca- 
tional interests were encouraged. Even 
the medical personnel entered into the 
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spirit of the thing so that a by-stander 
who was not a participitant began to feel 
he was being passed by. With such meth- 
ods, of course, morale increased and there 
was a corresponding decrease of griping, 
as well as of complaints about their own 
ills. Symptoms rapidly disappeared and 
most of the men were willing to return 
to their units. 

The intermediate group from Guam 
served as proving material for the fully 
developed methods employed on the Pe- 
leliu group. Comparison of the results 
obtained from the three groups showed 
that of the 85% returned to full duty in 
each group the Saipan cases had only 37% 
non-psychiatric discharge after the War; 
the Guam group had 53% whereas the 
Peleliu group had 93% permanent recov- 
ery with non-psychiatric discharge. 

The author in commenting on the 
prolonged effects of the Peleliu method 
of procedure emphasized the absolute 
need for instilling into the men that there 
was no doubt about their recoverability, 
that they were important as individuals 
and that every possible aid would be giv- 
en to them if they would help them- 
selves. It was a campaign of reassurance, 
catharsis and explanation in a setting of 
pleasurable experience. Thus the Ego 
was strengthened at a time when the in- 


dividual had lost confidence in himself 
and felt he was being ostrasized by the 
comrades whose respect he most desired. 
A way to regain lost ground was made 
plain to him. He was given little time to 
think about his troubles and the prospect 
of rejoining his unit became more allur- 
ing than return home. 

Two main types of reaction to battle 
casualities are mentioned by the author. 
The chronic type is the syndrome so 
familiar to practitioners in civil life. The 
acute variety seems to have a resemblance 
to the acute traumatic neurosis of civil 
practice with its symptomatology of anx- 
iety, marked tensional states, hyper-irri- 
tability with the so-called “battle dreams” 
as an added feature. Not infrequently 
neurotic mechanisms made their appear- 
ance such as conversion symptoms, hypo- 
chondriasis, mild depressive states. Those 
who had a somewhat chronic _ psycho- 
neurotic background tended to show an 
increase of symptoms under battle stress. 
In all probability, the Ego had been weak- 
ened by previous bouts and succumbed 
more readily under conditions of conflict. 
The acute combat neurosis developed in 
an individual who had hitherto a relative- 
ly strong ego, proved to be the best pros- 
pect for rapid and complete rehabilita- 
tion. 





C--Medicine 


A Psycuratric FoRMULATION Or ALCOHOL~ 
isM. Grorce N. THompson,M.D., Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. 7: 
346-355, No. 3, Dec., 1946. 


The particular type of excessive drink- 
er to which this article refers has been 
classified by the author into the follow- 
ing groups: 

(1) The so-called normal drinker 
who seeks periodic relief either from the 
necessity of having to meet standards too 
high for his attainment, the obligation of 
indulgence socially such as is imposed up- 
on traveling salesmen, and the relatively 
large group of laborers, coal miners, and 


and Biology 


artisans who seek relief from the monot- 
ony of life by the periodical weekend 
binge. 


(2) Individuals subject to mild de- 
grees of cyclothymic reaction. They are 
especially prone to drink to excess when 
in a depressed mood in order to obtain 
an uplifting of their spirits. Certain indi- 
viduals exhibit a chronic depression. They 
are often diagnosed as psychoneurotics 
whereas they belong to the depressive 
group. Drinking to them is a boon be- 
cause it serves to lift them out of their 
depression. Hypomanic individuals may 
indulge excessively through the sheer ne- 
cessity of having to do something in a 
lively way. 
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(3) Simple schizophrenics without 
delusion or hallucination, but having stereo- 
typed modes of behavior are frequently 
excessive drinkers. The habit does not 
arise from compulsion, or emotional need 
but is rather a_ stereotyped procedure 
indulged in the same manner as any oth- 
er routine performance. 


(4) Alcoholic precoxes who seem to 
be normal when sober but show a dis- 
tinct schizophrenic pattern when intoxi- 
cated. They are, of course, fundamentally 
of a schizoid personality and drinking re- 
leases the function of latent psychotic en- 


grams. 


(5) Psychoneurotic personalities con- 
stitute the greatest group of abnormal in- 
dividuals resorting to the excessive use of 
alcohol. These individuals are perpetually 
dogged by a feeling of inadequacy. Drink- 
ing releases their inhibitions, gives them 
a sense of power and a feeling of impor- 
tance which they can never attain in sober 
moments. 

In any discussion of alcoholism two 
basic considerations must be weighed, 
namely. the extent to which environmen- 
tal stimuli can be utilized as a substitute 
for the pleasurable release from inhibition 
attained through alcohol and _ secondly 
the constitutional ability of the individual 
to utilize these stimuli. In other words, 
if the environment in which an alcoholic 
individual lives cannot offer him a more 
satisfactory stimulus than alcohol and if 
he is unable to make the substitution, then 
he becomes a confirmed drinker and no 
type of “cure” can effect his release. This 
is predicated, of course, upon the firm 
belief that the constant and excessive use 
of alcohol is the result of a disordered 
personality. Distinction must be made 
from the type of individual who secures 
an escape from himself or a situation as 
is the case of the true alcoholic addict. 
The latter individual may be cured 
through sedation since the drug becomes 
an acceptable substitute for the alcohol. 
This is not true of the abnormal person- 
ality which finds, in alcohol a surcease 
from trouble. 

The author has a few interesting re- 
marks to make about the psychoneurotic 
type of drinker. He calls attention to the 


peculiar alteration in the concept of the 
time element shown by psychoneurotics, 
A psychopath is unable to appreciate the 
past and to draw valuable lessons from its 
experiences; he is completely indifferent 
to the future. His only interest is the 
present and what he can obtain for him- 
self at the moment. This results in lack 
of planning ability, a short term view of 
life and the development of secondary 
symptoms such as a complete lack of 
sense of guilt and the absence of gratitude. 
His conduct shows lack of discretion, 
judgment and wisdom and his impulsive- 
ness leads him to unconsidered drinking 
bouts. The peculiarity about this indi- 
vidual is that he seems to possess to a re- 
markable degree the capacity to ingratiate 
himself into the affections of others. Once 
a train of action is set into effect it is 
continued without regard of consequences. 
To such ilk the excessive drinker may 
belong. 
7. te Be 





An ELEcTROCARDIOGRAPHIC Stupy oF Psy- 
CHIATRIC Patients. SIGMUND S. WINTON, 
M. D. ann Leon Watrace, M. D. Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine. 8:332-337, No. 5, 
September-October, 1946. 

The routine procedure of having an 
E. E. K. made upon a patient presenting 
cardiac symptomatology has as its main 
purpose the determination of myocardial 
damage if present. Very little attention 
has been paid to the possibility of certain 
combinations of patterns being related to 
the psychogenic disorder itself. Since large 
numbers of E. E. K’s were made upon re- 
cruits of WW II, an opportunity is pre- 
sented for a study of such relationship, 
and the present paper is undertaken with 
that objective. 

About 80% of the series studied were 
drawn from the Psychiatric Unit of the 
Michael Reese Hospital and the remainder 
from the Outpatient department of the 
same hospital. There were 57 females and 
19 males. The most frequent mental 
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symptoms exhibited were anxiety, tension, 
depression and dissociation from reality. 
The cardiac symptomatology was palpita- 
tion, especially upon moderate exertion 
or excitement, precordial constriction by 
the sensation of a lump in the throat. Sec- 
ondary accompaniments were dizziness, 
vertigo and dyspnea upon excitement or 
citort. All cases were known to be free 
of organic heart disease. 

The results of the investigation clear- 
ly indicated that there was no combina- 
tion of abnormalities which fitted into a 
pattern characterizing the group electro- 
cardiographically. In about 12% of the 
cases the amplitude of the P waves was 
above average, there was a moderate of 
right axis shift and the S-T depressions in 
the limb leads, all indicating a right heart 
strain pattern. Flat or inverted T waves 
in leads I and II were found to occur in 
the ratio of 15:1 in comparison with a 
healthy young control group. Suggestion 
is made that this abnormality can well 
be the result of variation of the position 
of the heart, depression of the diaphragm 
or by overventilation resulting from alkal- 
osis rather than there being present any 
inadequacy of circulation, The pattern 
is prone to be exhibited in individuals of 
asthenic habitus. Inversion of the T 
waves may readily be brought about by 
the excessive use of tobacco. Frequently 
the phenomenon is merely transitory. 

S-T segment depressions occurred in 
8% of the cases. This abnormality is a 
frequent accompaniment of insulin shock 
therapy and in the E. E. K. of emotional- 
ly unstable individuals, The amplitude of 
the depression in| many of these cases, 
however, is slight. Moreover this type of 
depression is frequently encountered in 
various cardiac disturbances so that its in- 
cidence in the present study is difficult of 
evaluation. 

The author calls attention to the well- 
known fact that deviations in the E E. K. 
in the absence of known organic cardiac 
pathology are associated with autonomic 
imbalance. Suggestions have been made 
by some investigators that the action is 
upon the coronary output. The authors 
are inclined to the belief that this point 
has not yet been well-established. They 
are of the opinion, however, that psychic 


impulses may exert a direct influence upon 
any of the elements regulating the heart 
function and call attention to the large 
role played in this respect by anxiety, 
worry and fear. 

We ee 





Tue ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAM AND PERsON- 
ALITY ORGANIZATION IN THE OBSESSIVE- 
Computsive Reactions. Frep V. Rock- 
weit, M. D. ann Donato J. Simons, 
M. D. Archives of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry, §7:71-77, No. 1, January 1947. 

The use of the electroencephalogram 
for the determination of alteration of cor- 
tical functions brought about by organic 
pathology is upon firmly established 
ground, This statement is particularly true 
of epilepsy, both of the grand mal and pe- 
tit mal types, focalized areas of pathology 
as well as the localization of some forms 
of brain tumor. Ffforts to utilize this di- 
agnostic instrument for psychogenic dis- 
orders are still in the doubtful stage. 
There has been increasing evidence, how- 
ever, that patients with obsessive-com- 
pulsive reactions show abnormal electro- 
encephalograms. 

A small group of carefully selected 
patients at the Payne Whitney Psychiatric 
Clinic of New York City provided the 
material for the present study. Approxi- 
mately 55% of the twenty-four patients 
studied showed abnormal E. E. G’s. These 
were characterized by the presence of ex- 
cessive quantities of slow waves (three to 
seven per second). There was no relation- 
ship between the type of compulsive psy- 
chopathic disorder and the brain pattern 
shown. Nevertheless a generalization may 
be drawn upen the constancy of the pre- 
senting picture, namely, slow activity 
which clearly points to a deficiency in the 
synthesizing functions of the personality. 
The E. E. G. then becomes a useful tool 
in the indication of early disturbance of 
this type rather than a diagnostic instru- 
ment of precision. As such it offers high- 
ly corroborative evidence in a thorough 
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going study. The slowing of activity en- 
countered in these cases suggests that 
therapeutic efforts should be directed to- 
wards a more active synthesizing mode 
of approach. 

The series studied seem to fall into 
three fairly well defined categories. The 
first group included patients who had 
stable and fairly well organized person- 
alities. The various obsessive-compulsive 
and affective features shown by these in- 
dividuals were uncomplicated by any dis- 
organizing illness. In order to determine 
whether or not the abnormal pattern 
brought out by hyperventilation was 
merely physiological or the result of a 
psychogenic disorder, dextrose was admin- 
istered before the test. In several instances 
the dextrose entirely protected the pa- 
tient against the appearance of E. E. G. ab- 
normalities. The obvious conclusion of 
course was that no disorganization of per- 
sonality had occurred. 

The second group likewise showed 
the obsessive-compulsive symptoms with 
varying admixtures of affective features. 
Superficially they presented no signs of a 
schizophrenic illness but all showed dis- 
turbances in the organization of person- 
ality. To this group belong primarily 
the so-called psychopathic personalities. 
All showed definitely abnormal E. E. G’s. 
The loose organization of personality was 
characterized by immaturity, low ethical 
standards, and general inadequacy with 
vague thinking. 

The obsessive-compulsive symptoms 
in group three were quite marked and 
there was a corresponding disorganiza- 
tion of personality. The response to hy- 
perventilation in most cases was patholog- 
ic. It is well known that such disorgan- 
ization may not be manifested before the 
age of thirteen so that this factor must be 
taken into consideration when studies are 
made on young children. 

It was the conclusion of the authors 
that the E. E. G. was a definite tool of 
value in arriving at an understanding of 
early cases showing obsessive-compulsive 
reaction but that it must be supplemented 
by a more complete psychiatric investi- 
gation of the case. 


Vv. C. B. 


PHARMACO-DyNAMIC TREATMENT OF Psy- 
CHONEUROSES. (A preliminary report) 
L. J. Mepuna, M. D.. Diseases of the 
Nervous System. 8:37-40, No. 2, Febru- 
ary 1947. 

The hypothesis is offered that convul- 
sive treatments of mental disorders either 
chemical or electrical, must yield grand 
mal attacks since only then can the cor- 
tical levels be reached. The deeper dis- 
turbances such as schizophrenias and mel- 
ancholias are concerned with the associa- 
tive functions of the nervous system lo- 
cated in the cortex and therefore require 
convulsive techniques. The author sug- 
gests that psychoneuroses operate at a 
lower neurological level and are concern- 
ed primarily with distortion of emotional 
values of concepts. These can be influ- 
enced by a sub-convulsive technique. 

The procedure requires two gas mix- 
tures; one of 20% carbon dioxide and 80% 
oxygen; the other, 30% carbon dioxide 
and 70% oxygen. A nurse should be in 
attendance. The first mixture is given at 
the primary session and advance is made 
to the second mixture when the tolerance 
zone has been ascertained. Usually the 
patient begins to lose consciousness by 
the zoth inhalation. 

The pattern of physiological response 
is in the order of subcortical excitation, 
cortical inhibition, psychomotor and psy- 
chosensory excitation through stimulation 
of the subcortical structures, extra-pyra- 
midal excitation with subcortical epilep- 
tiform attack. There is no tongue biting, 
involuntary movements of bowel or blad- 
der, nor fracture or dislocation which, of 
course, are well-known dangers of con- 
vulsive modes of treatment. 

In the treatment of Psychoneuroses, 
clinical improvement may be _ obtained 
either by simple disappearance of the 
symptoms, direct abreation of pathogen- 
ic emotions, indirect abreaction, by which 
the author means catharsis through sym- 
bolic dreams rather than through the usual 
procedure of revival of past traumatic ex- 
periences, and finally by spontaneous an- 
alysis and reintegration to a more normal 
personality. As the treatments progress 
the nature of the symbolic dreams be- 
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comes less hostile and terrifying and final- 
ly assume a somewhat pleasurable state. 

Of the types of patients treated by 
this method, those belonging to the con- 
version group (hysteria, spastic colitis, 
stuttering, and tension) show the most 
susceptibility to improvement. Those hav- 
ing personality maladjustments such as 
anxiety neuroses, emotional instability, in- 
feriority feelings, marital difficulties also 
respond well. The compulsive and ob- 


sessive neuroses, schizophrenics and the 
affective psychoses show no improvement 
by this method of treatment. A large 
number of chronic alcoholics respond es- 
pecially those in which the element of 
emotional instability is a marked feature. 

In general, the conclusion may be 
drawn that the method is of promise in 
the psychoneuroses especially if supple- 
mented by psychotherapy. 





D--Social and Statistics 


Attirupes OF Prison INMaTEs. RAYMOND 
Corsini. Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. 37:132-140, July-August, 
1946. 

Twelve prepared questions were 
asked of fifty consecutive inmates at 
Auburn who were to be released on pa- 
role. The questions were to aid in de- 
termining their attitudes toward a num- 
ber of factors. Each man was interviewed 
separately. The same prepared statement 
was read to each inmate. No data were 
obtained on age, length of service or any 
other factors. The group represented 3.5 
per cent of the entire population. At the 
same time a group of eleven graduate 
students at Syracuse university were ap- 
prised of the investigation and cooperat- 
ed by attempting to predict the response 
to the questions. 

The questions and the responses to 
them of the two groups were: (1) Have 
you been reasonably happy in Auburn 
Prison? Inmates 50% yes, 50% no. Stu- 
dents 40% yes, individual guesses ranging 
from 2% to 85%. (2) What was the 
main cause or causes of your unhappiness 
Inmates, 93 responses in total-family con- 
stellation 23, confinement 20, other pris- 
on conditions 11, and feelings of guilt and 
remorse. expressions of self pity complet- 
ed the list. Students, 32 responses-con- 
finement 9, prison conditions 5, food 4, 
lack of amusement, poor class of associ- 
ates, and family completed the list. (3) 
What did you think of mostly while you 
were here? Inmates, family 28 mentions, 


rehabilitation 19, remorse 7, various edu- 
cational, social and economic losses com- 
pleted the list. Students, future activities 
and family tied for five mentions, date of 
release 4, women 2; (4) Do you think the 
average inmate benefits from his incar- 
ceration? Inmates, yes 17, NO 15, 50-50 4, 
very few 5, no knowledge 8. Students, 
yes, 50% median guess with a range of 2 
2 to 60%. (5) Do you think that you 
have benefitted by your stay at Auburn? 
Inmates, yes 30 responses, no 7, yes and 
no 3, refused to answer or answer ambig- 
uous 10, Students, yes, 2 to 60% ves, me- 
dian of 45%. (6) Did any person help 
you to understand yourself while in pris- 
on? Inmates 32 yes, 18 no. Students, yes 
45%, spread from 5 to 85%. (7) Have 
you been able to learn anything, such as a 
trade, which will assist you economically 
on your release? Yes, 14% (trade), yes 
16% (other skills, live within means, etc. 
Students, yes 40% range 20 to 90%. (8) 
Do you think more could have been done 
for you? Inmates, yes 19, no 31. Stu- 
dents, 70% of men would feel that more 
could have been done for them. (g) What 
changes do you think could be made in 
this prison to help men? Inmates, re- 
fused to answer or no ideas 28, 41 differ- 
ent changes suggested by 22. Students, 
changes in food and routine 5, education 
4, more conveniences 3. (10) What an- 
noyed or bothered you most while you 
were here? Inmates, nothing 18, over 50 
complaints of various types were mention- 
ed by 32 men. Students, routine 10, peor 
food and other inmates (tied) 6, guard 
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force 2. (11) How well do you think 
you'll get along after release? Inmates, 
very well 37, don’t know 7 all right if 
working 9, not well 1. Students, all right 
75% with range of 20 to 100%, (12) 
What was the cause of your crime? In- 
mates, did not commit a crime 6, the oth- 
er 44 men gave 58 responses such as need 
for money 13, drink 11, foolishness 5, en- 
vironment 3; Students, 25 responses in to- 
tal, environment and poor associates tied 
for first, 5 mentions, poverty 4, drink and 
family reasons 2. 
Chester D. Owens, 
Elmira Reformatory 


SratisticaL Stupy OF 24,000 MILitTary 
Prisoners. Austin H. MacCorMAck AND 
Captatn Victor H. Evyen. Federal Pro- 
bation. 10:6-11, April-June 1946. 

The United State Army at the time 
of writing this article operated a complete 
and far-flung penal and correctional sys- 
tem which extended to all theaters of op- 
eration. The War Department did not 
collect statistical data on individual pris- 
oners until December 31, 1944. After that 
date statistical data were required to be 
submitted on an admission card by reha- 
bilitation centers, disciplinary barracks 
and Federal institutions in each general 
prisoner received thereafter. Statistical 
tabulations were made from data concern- 
ing 24,327 general prisoners on whom 
cards had been received during the first 
eight months of 1945. 

The data were briefly summarized as: 
Age, median 24.4 years as compared with 
25.7 for enlisted men in the Army as a 
whole and 27.2 years for male felons com- 
mitted to civil institutions. Race, The 
relative proportion of general prisoners 
representing minority goups was consid- 
erably higher among general _ prisoners 
than in the Army as a whole. 89% white 
and 9% negro and 1.5% of the other races. 
This corresponds closely to that of pop- 
ulation figures of the U. S. Education: 
The education level of general prisoners 
was found to be considerably lower than 


that of enlisted men in the Army as a 
whole. 59.4% of the prisoners had had 
no more than the eighth grade. Army 
General classification Test Score: a high 
proportion of the general prisoners was in 
the lower AGCT brackets. Marital stat- 
us: single 52.4%, married 39.9%, widowed, 
04%, divorced 5.1%, separated 2.3%. Fig- 
ures on the United States Army as a 
whole are not available. Psychiatric Di- 
agnosis: 24.4% psychopathic personality, 
14.0% no neuropsychiatric disturbance, 
6.6% alcoholic, 3.6% mental deficiency, 
3.2% borderline mental deficiency and 
26.4% no diagnosis made. Offenses: 33.4% 
AWOL, 23.0% desertion, 8.7% larceny, 
8.1% discreditable conduct toward super- 
ior officer, 5.0% violators of arrest or con- 
finement, 3.9% assault and 2.9% forgery. 
These figures suggest that a very large 
proportion of those convicted as general 
prisoners are not criminally inclined. 
Chester D. Owens, 
Elmira Reformatory. 


Tue Act or DeLetinc AND OrHer Finp- 
INGS IN Waritincs or Nevrotics. I. Rox- 
aN-Ropscuitz. Psychiatry, 9:117-121, 
May, 1946. 

Four patients, two with conversion 
hysteria and two with an anxiety neuros- 
is, were encouraged to write reports on 
dreams and fantasies. The medium of 
writing was used as one case had a partial 
oss of speech of four years duration and 
another had a temporary unfitness for ver- 
bal intercourse. They were asked to write 
their reports and draw the content and 
topography of any dream scene. The in- 
tensity of their behavior was thus reduced 
and allowed, within reasonable limits, the 
expression of their hatred. The content 
of the written reports, “slips” of penman- 
ship, erasures and composite drawings 
were of practical value and interest. Sim- 
ilar “slips” in oral reporting are not easi- 
ly observed by the investigator because of 
their rarity and fugitive appearance. In- 
hibition of the conscious mind becomes 
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retarded by the complicated mechanism 
of writing. 

Drawings of various objects of the 
dream also helped in interpretation and 
caused associative remarks. A patient pre- 
sented a written report on observing an 
airplane that had to land on the side of 
a rocky mountain; asked to design the 
rock, the patient ascribed to the outlines 
of the rock the features of her father. 

Four types of deletions were found in 
the cases: (1) those performed with con- 
siderable expenditure of attention but with 
lack of thoroughness thus permitting a 
more or less easy deciphering of the de- 
leted matter; (2) those done thoroughly 
allowing for deciphering through part: 
which escaped the erasures, (3) those 
done with a single stroke of the pen witn 
no attempt to conceal or communicated, 
and (4) those accomplished thoroughly. 

The state of transference and its quai- 
ity and the degrees of resistance were 
shown in: omission to date the report and 


defective puncuation in contrast to pre- 
vious standard, careless form and illegible 
writing intended as an atack on the an- 
alyst, omission of the lateral margin in 
spite of a reugest to save it (later over- 
compensating by making it too large) or 
narrowing of the space between the lines 
(as hostility grew and dissimulation failed) 
or failing to bring a report thus showing 
a form of resistance. 

Thes phenomena wer found in the 
writings of neurotics when verbal inter- 
course came to a temporary _ standstill, 
either because of restrictions of speech or 
because of a dangerous irritability of the 
analysands. 

No final evaluations of the findings 
were attempted by the author because of 
the paucity of the investigated material 
and the tentative character of the contri- 
bution. 


Chester D. Owens, 
Elmira Reformatory. 





E--Anthropological and Social 


CriMINOGENIC ZONES IN Mexico Criry. 
Norman S. Hayner. American Socio- 
logical Review. 11:428-437, August, 1946. 

The zones of Mexico City which pro- 
duce the most crime seem to be either 
central or peripheral. The areas with 
highest percentage of conventional crime 
tend to be located near the central busi- 
ness districts. The home addresses of many 
notorious white collar criminals are in 
the better residential areas. 

Of the delinquency studies made by 
Mexicans, some are journalistic and sen- 
timental, decrying the awful conditions 
under which many families live, others 
are purely legal without giving adequate 
attention to between the law of the stat- 
ute books and the law in actuality; still 
others present an imposing array of sta- 
tistics but are very weak in their analysis 
of the statistical findings. The best of 
these statistical studies include the very 
significant distinction between criminal- 
ity that is known to the authorities and 
that which is either not known or not 


recorded. The former is largely prole- 
tarian delinquency because the members of 
that class have scant economic resources 
with which to pay fines or bail and 
much less than enough to hire competent 
lawyers or bribe dishonest officials. The 
latter has developed into an_ institution 
more capable and more powerful than 
the administration of justice. Examples 
include: a band that has for many years 
been devoted to the drug traffic in Mex- 
ico, an organization with an extended 
network of connections with dishonest 
officials and delinquents which is dedi- 
cated to the exploitation of women in 
prostitution, the enrollment of public 
functionaries at the expense of the state. 
The police supplement their income by 
extracting petty fines for minor viola- 
tions — the fines being paid directly to 
the policeman. Mordida is rife through- 
out. The policeman receives it to over- 
look keeping a store open beyond hours, 
in minor traffic violations. In the Army 
the soldier finds his lot easier by contrib- 
uting to his colonel, etc. 
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The white collar criminality of twen- 
ty-two outstanding Mexicans was exam- 
ined. In general their characteristics in- 
clude: being born poor and through be- 
coming high ranking military officers or 
piliticos they were able to amass large 
sums and live in the better neighborhoods 
which is exactly the opposite from that 
of conventional criminals. 

Factors which help to explain the 
widespread governmental corruption in 
Mexico are: the rapid increase in the cost 
of living accompanied by small increases 
in the salaries of government employees, 
the nonchalent attitude of the people to- 
ward governmental graft, and the great 
heterogeneity of race and cultures. 

The statistics that form the _ back- 
ground of this study of criminality known 
to the police cover 13 delegaciones or 
wards. Boundaries are shown by maps. 
The place of arrest rather than the place 
of residence is used for the specific cases. 
From the data presented it is obvious 
that the highest rates for conventional 
criminality, both juvenile and adult, are 
to be found in the central areas of the 
city. As in North American communi- 
ties, the zones tend to be less productive 
of recorded crimes as distance from the 
center increases. 


Chester D. Owens, 


Elmira Reformatory. 





Tue Sociat RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE So- 
CIAL SCIENCES THE NATIONAL LEVEL. 
Cart C. Taytor. American Sociological 
Review. 11:384-391, August 1946. 


The discipline of sociology, anthro- 
pology and social psychology should and 
could make definite contributions to the 
national life. Only four areas are select- 
ed for consideration: Federal Govern- 
ment programs and projects which con- 








stitute good sociological _ laboratories, 
Government action and the American 
public, international relations, and the 
Federal government administration as a 
social organization. 

Federal government programs and 
projects present few difficulties in study- 
ing. They are living laboratories of hu- 
man actions; they include: the social pro- 
jects of regular government departments, 
relief and rehabilitation programs, Reclam- 
ation, Farm Security Administration, the 
early Subsistence Homesteads Division 
and FERA settlement projects, the TVA, 
Federal Housing projects, Soil conserva- 
tion, Agriculture Adjustment Administra- 
tion, Labor relations programs, Social Se- 
curity program, the work and results of 
various planning agencies and the various 
defense and war programs. While some 
research has been done, administrators 
and sociological scientists have failed to 
make a thorough analysis of them. Two 
programs, no longer in existence, (Divis- 
ion of Subsistance Homesteads and the 
Resettlement Administration) are exam- 
ined in some detail and it is suggested that 
“there is nothing to keep sociologists from 
studying the families (i. e., those assisted) 
or studying the whole series of resettle- 
ment experiments.” During the last two 
decades planning has been carried for- 
ward on every possible level and scope. 
Its process, whether fruitful or sterile, and 
its plans, whether they succeed or fail, are 
available for study. 

Under “Government action and the 
American public” the author states that 
few sociological scientists have studied the 
functional interrelationship between the 
United States as a community and as a 
state. Public opinion polls are valuable. 
The voting behavior of Congressmen is 
worthy of study. Analytical and popular 
treatises on political movements help. 

It is also a responsibility of sociolog- 
ical scientists to contribute their part to 
an understanding of international relations 
and problems. They should attempt to 
find answers to how a United Nations or- 
ganization can function successfully, where 
and why international tensions will de- 
velop in the near future and how inter- 
national conflicts can be reduced or re- 
solved. 
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In the field of Federal government 
administration as social organization, so- 
cial scientists should ask themselves at 
which points and how they could make 
some contributions to an analysis and un- 
derstanding of what goes on within. They 
will not be invited in to discuss the theor- 
ies of sovereignty, theories of the State, 
or of Government as one of the great 
systems of social control. They could, 
however, set themselves the task of ob- 
serving the operation of authority and so- 
cial control in concrete day-by-day op- 
eration. They would uncover and explain 
personal and group conflicts which breed 
bad morale. No doubt they would find 
and reveal both helpful and baneful in- 
fluences of cliques, gossip and grapevine 
groups at all levels of administration. The 
constant turnover in top personnel is far 
greater than in any other type of large ad- 
ministrative group. How these thousands 
of persons, under these conditions, work 
together toward common objectives, how 
they satisfy their requirements for per- 
sonal status and their desires for person- 
al ascendancy, to what extent profession- 
al careers and efficient administration co- 
alesce or conflict, are all phenomena which 
sociologists should be able to analyze and 
be capable of making a contribution. The 
study of kitchen cabinets or little cabi- 
nets would be fruitful. Investigations such 
as these should be done under auspices 
other than Federal in the main. Social 
scientists as industrial scientists do, should 
accept the important fact that their re- 
sults of operations must be placed in op- 
eration. If they do, two things will result, 
they will strip themselves of impulses 
to dictate the ways in which their re- 
search findings will be used and they will 
work with enthusiasm for the discovery 
and validation of knowledge trusting that 
the complex but slow processes of cultur- 
al change will in due time use their find- 
ings. 


Chester D. Owens, 


Eimira Reformatory. 





Racism anp Sociat. Acrion. M. F. Asuiey 
Monracu. Psychiatry. 9:143-150, May, 
1946. ‘ 

Scientists and their reaction to the 
propaganda of racism provide an interest- 
ing history. At first errors and spurious 
arguments were pointed out with the feel- 
ing that facts should speak for themselves. 
The real seriousness of the problem was 
learned by the Nazi policy of the exter- 
mination of the Jews and the mounting 
racial tensions in this country. There has 
resulted an increase in the literature de- 
voted to the examination of the causes 
of racial tensions and prejudice and the 
refutation of racist ideas and dogmas. 

The effort has been noble but it has 
not accomplished the results expected 
with the population as a whole either here 
or abroad. We in the United States, per- 
haps, are more race conscious than ever 
before. 

Investigations into racism are invalu- 
able and should be continued upon even 
a larger scale. It is, however, quite ob- 
vious that investigation and clear analysis 
and description of causes will never suc- 
ceed in curing the disease of racism. The 
better the understanding of causes the 
easier to prescribe the remedy, however. 
What is now more essential is to embark 
upon the practical application of the 
knowledge obtained in the current litera- 
ture. Partial measures on those palliative 
in effect are going to accomplish little. 

Basic personality structure of every 
human being is predicated in the forms of 
social response which have been institu- 
tionalized in each scoiety. An analysis of 
the institutions determining such respons- 
es in American society renders it pefect- 
ly clear that in order to change any of 
these responses it will be necessary to 
change the character of some of our in- 
stitutions. The predominantly institution- 
alized ideal in this country is that of 
measuring worth in the terms of success— 
dollars and cents success in the open com- 
petitive market.. An individual soon learns 
that his parents’ love is conditional on 
how he compares with others. He must 
compete and be successful. All possible 
competing persons and groups thus come 
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to be regarded as rivals and are inevitab- 
ly regarded with fear and hostility of 
varying degrees. The frustrations of in- 
fancy, childhood, adolescence and adult- 
hood, wholly or partially suppressed, thus 
find a ready outlet in sanctioned aggres- 
sion. Hence racial prejudice and discrim- 


ination are inevitable. The “in’s” will 
look with hostility on the “out’s.” 
Certain basic approaches must be 


nade to the problem. Our ideal of suc- 

cess in the terms of material achievement 
must be changed to the goal of success in 
terms of the perfection of the human spir- 
it. We must concentrate our energies on 
making humane beings out of men. This 
ideal can be achieved practically through 
social reform and education—the two pro- 
cesses proceeding together and not sep- 
arately. 

The one great agency of social re- 
form which thus far has not been ade- 
quately used in the attack upon the prob- 
lems of group hostility is law itself. It 
has been said that one cannot legislate 
race prejudice out of existence. The same 
could be said of libel and slander. Our 
laws of libel and slander exercise a most 
effective control over the publication, 
written or spoken, of malicious statements 
calculated to bring a person into contempt 
or expose him to public hatred or deris- 
ion. Virtual anarchy would reign were 
there no such laws. If man has to be di- 
rected by the imperatives of the law we 
shall have made a very great advance in 
the right direction. It is possible to de- 
fame a whole ethnic group and therefore 
every member of it, without either the 
group as a whole or any member of it 
being able to defend themselves against 


such attacks by an appeal to the law 
which should protect every person from 
attacks upon his character no matter 
whether they are made directly or indi- 
rectly. The rights of the group should 
be no less inviolable than the rights of the 
persons. A study of the Ives-Quinn Bill 
in New York State and the FEPC should 
be made by interested legislators. 

In the field of Education, mothers, 
particularly in the first five years of a 
child’s life, must be informed of the pro- 
cess of socializing the child in such a way 
as to help the child grow into a well 
equilibrated cooperative human being. 
Free nursery schools for children aged 
2-5 years should be provided by the State 
with special stress placed upon the par- 
ents’ obligation to cooperate with the 
school. A prerequisite of the teachers of 
such schools should be that they shall be 
adequately trained in the guidance of 
young children in laying the foundations 
of good habits in interpersonal and inter- 
group relationships. Again, the teacher 
must help the child to a sense of security 
within the family and community. The 
calculated and judicious choice of toys, 
books, of dolls representing a good select- 
ion of the peoples which have entered in- 
to the formations of this nation, group 
games with emphasis on cooperation, fair 
play and respect for the other person of- 
fer fruitful means of conditioning for 
good interpersonal attitudes and relations. 
At all age levels, pre-school and school, 
the parents must be persuaded to coop- 
erate with the schools. 


Chester D. Owens, 
Elmira Reformatory. 
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INTELLIGENCE, RACE AND AGE AS SELECTIVE 
Factors in CriMeE. VERNON Fox. Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology. 37: 
141-152, July-August, 1943. 

Intelligence, race and age have been 
considered important factors in crime. The 
literature has seldom considered these 
together, rather they are scattered in vari- 
ous reports. A summation of the histori- 
city of the treatment of these factors is 
presented, 

This report covers a sample of offend- 
ers from the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan on one day (July 13, 1943) 
when 5,104 men were in the prison with 
a total of 5,328 crimes represented. Age, 
race and intelligence quotient of each 
offender at time of commitment were tab- 
ulated. Crimes were classified according 
to the classification used by the Depart- 
ment of Corrections of the State of Mich- 
igan. After tabulations and classifications, 
the data were statistically treated to de- 
termine whether or not differences in the 
types of criminal behavior selected by 
men from the varying age groups, racial 
groups, and /or intelligence levels were 
significant. 

The intelligence quotients of the men 
were tabulated. The intelligence quotients 
of each crime group were compared with 
the prison population as a whole. The 
mean intelligence quotients, the critical 
ratios between each group and the con- 
trol group, and the significance of the 
differences are indicated in tabular form. 
This shows that intelligence is a selective 
factor. Crimes selected by men of sig- 
nificantly higher intelligence were: vio- 
lations of State Securities Law, conspiracy 
to obstruct justice or to commit crime, 
forgery, robbery and auto theft. Those of 
significantly lower intelligence chose: ho- 
micide, rape, weapons, aggravated assault, 
perjury, other assault, extortion. 

Racially the Caucasians and the Ne- 
groes constituted 99.1% of the population. 
The incidence of Mexican, Indian and 
Oriental races was less than 1%, hence, 
their statistical measurement was consid- 
ered of doubtful validity and were not 
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considered a part of this study. Signifi- 
cantly greater proportions of Caucasians 
were imprisoned for: Conspiracy to ob- 
struct justice or to commit crime, drunk- 
en and disorderly, marriage laws, kidnap- 
ping, escaping jail or prison, arson, for- 
gery, offenses against the family, embez- 
zlement and fraud, auto theft, sex (except 
rape), rape; whereas for the Negroes the 
greater proportion were incarcerated for: 
weapons, aggravated assault, drug laws, 
larceny, homicide and robbery. 

Age seems to be one of the most se- 
lective factors in crime. Younger men 
selected: auto theft, kidnapping, robbery, 
burglary, escaping jail or prison or at- 
tempts, weapons; whereas the older men 
participated in: violations of the State 
Security laws, conspiracy to obstruct jus- 
tice or to commit crime, drunken and dis- 
orderly, marriage laws, sex (other than 
rape), arson, forgery, drug laws, aggravat- 
ed assault, embezzlement and fraud, homi- 
cide and rape. The younger men chose 
cruder methods of stealing. The older 
men were involved in business and _politi- 
cal thefts as well as in crimes of dissipa- 
tion, i. e., sex, alcohol and drugs. 

This study has not materially altered 
the previous knowledge in the field, how- 
ever, it re-emphasizes that intelligence, 
race and age are statistically significant 
Numerous in- 
teresting minutiae have been omitted by 
the abstractor. : 


selective factors in crime. 


Chester D. Owens, 
Elmira Reformatory. 


ProFILE ANALYSIS OF THE Minnesota Mut- 
TIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY IN DiF- 
FERENTIAL DraGNosis. Paut FE. MEEH. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 30, 517- 
525, October 1946. 


This paper presents data on the use 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory in the differential diagnosis of 
three main categories of hospitalized psy- 
chiatric patients: psychosis, psychoneur- 
osis, and “conduct disorder.” 
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findings deal with the overall identifica- 
tion of “abnormals” from people in gen- 
eral. 

This structural personality scale yields 
scores On nine components of abnormal- 
ity and lends itself to profile analysis. The 
relative scores on Hypochondriasis, De- 
pression, Hysteria, Psychopathic deviate, 
Masculinity-feminity, Paranoia, Psychas- 
thenia, Schizophrenia, and Hypomania, on 
proper analysis might yield patterns for 
various diagnostic categories. In addition, 
the four scores which indicate “validity,” 
the ? or Cannot Say score, the Lie score, 
the F or carelessness and misunderstand- 
ing score, and the recently devised sup- 
pressor or K score, perhaps can round out 
the diagnostic picture. This investigation 
excludes the Masculinity-feminity score 
from consideration leaving eight compon- 
ents for analysis. 

The author attempted to determine 
the aproximate accuracy of a very rapid, 
inspectional blind diagnosis from the pro- 
file alone, using more or less poorly de- 
fined criteria which had seemed valuable 
clinically. He wanted to know how much 
the test could contribute toward diagnos- 
is entirely on its own. 

Profiles of male abnormals were ex- 
amined. Any showing a ? or L score as 
great as 70 was recorded as “invalid,” ex- 
cept that if any abnormal ‘score reached a 
standard score of 80, an elevated L score 
was ignored, since defensive lying could 
hardly be the reason for such a positive 
elevation. F. was allowed to reach a raw 
score of 16 (T-80) before the profile was 
considered invalid. 

When it had been decided that a 
profile was “valid” it was classified as 
either normal or abnormal. Profiles were 
called abnormal if any of the eight com- 
ponents showed T greater than go; or T 
greater than 80, unless K was less than 40; 
or T greater than 70, unless K was less 
than 50 and L less than 60; or T greater 
than 65, unless K was less than 65 and L, 
less than 60. Thus, classification into nor- 
mal or abnormal was a matter of spotting 
the highest T score, then reading to the 
right to see if the restrictions on K and 
L threw the profile into one group or the 
other. There was no other source of in- 
formation in making the diagnosis. 


These criteria then were applied to 
294 profiles from a_ general population 
“normal” male sample yielding 10% in- 
valid records. Of the valid records, 9% 
were indicative of abnormality by the 
criteria. These might be considered the 
upper limit of “false positives.” 

When a profile had been classified as 
abnormal, a quick inspectional classifica- 
tion was made using three categories, — 
psychosis, psychoneurosis, and “conduct 
disorder.” The last category was used to 
cover cases diagnosed constitutional psy- 
chopathic inferior, psychopathic person- 
ality, criminalism, alcoholism, except psy- 
choses or deterioration, simple adult mal- 
adjustment, or primary behavior disorder. 


The diagnosis of psychosis was sug- 
gested by markedly elevated profiles, high 
F, Schizophenia score higher than Psych- 
Paranoia or Hypoman- 
ia score markedly elevated, the “psycho- 
tic” (right-hand) end of the curve reach- 
ing the level of the “neurotic” (left-hand) 
end, or a distinct spike on Depression; 
with the Hypochondriasis and Hysteria 
scores on either side falling far below the 
Psychoneurosis was 
suggested by a less elevated profile, low- 
er F, Psychasthenia higher than Schizo- 
phrenia score, Paranoia and Hypomania 
not much elevated, the neurotic triad 
clearly elevated more than the rest of the 
curve, and the three scores of the triad 
Conduct disoder 
was suggested by elevations on Psycho- 
pathic deviate, Hypomania if not too 
high and especially with a secondary peak 
at Psychopathic deviate, neurotic triad 
low except for some Hysteria, psychotic 


asthenia, score 


Depression _ score. 


closer to one another. 


end running about 6o. 


In most cases the judgment was made 
in less than five seconds. After the class- 
ifications were made they were compared 
with the diagnoses of the psychiatric staff. 
All doubtful staff diagnoses were eliminat- 
ed. Of the entire group of 147 clinical 
abnormals, 17% invalidated their records 
on the basis of validity indicators. Fifty- 
three percent were correctly called ab- 
normal, while 30% were erroneously clas- 
sified as normal. In employing a criterion 
of abnormality which held false positives 
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down to one in ten among general nor- 
mals, the experimenter was able to detect 
only about half of the known abnormals. 
When the invalid records were eliminated, 
about two-thirds of the abnormals were 
identified as such. About two-thirds of 
the correctly identified normals were 
placed in the appropriate category of the 
three employed. The contingency coeffi- 
cient for the agreement between blind di- 
agnostic grouping and the actual diagnosis 
was .55. Some varieties of abnormality, 
such as Hypochondriasis were more clear- 


ly identified than others, such as Hysteria 
and psychasthenia. 
Although the discriminations were 
much better than chance statistically the 
proportion of false classifications was 
considerable. This margin of error can 
probably be reduced materially by the 
more mathematically precise utilization of 
the suppressor K and by the greater for- 
malization of pattern interpretation. 
S. B. Kutash, Ph. D., 
Chief Psychologist, 
Newark Mental Hygiene Clinic. 

















